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Exploring Early Historic Deccan For Understanding The Rise Of The 
Satavahanas 


ABS TRACT 


The present study atemptsto understandthe political situation of early historic Deccan in 
which the Satavahanas emerged as a major power from the status of Rathis to Maharathi and 
finally in the name of them ku/a established themselves as a major power. It is clear from the 
present study that while discussing the polity of the early historic Deccan, it is neither the study 
of the Satavahanas and nor a study of the region to the south of the Vindhyas, though the study 
of the Satavahanas had become almost synonymous to the study of early historic Deccan. It also 
shows that no major change can be noticed with the rise of the Satavahanas in early historic 


Deccan. It was a slow transition through which Deccan was passing and the socio-political 
changes evolved through this phase. 


The present work sheds light on the corridors and their functions on the balance of power 
which was maintained and each power had its nexus with several minor powers. These minor 
powers often issued coins in the name of the super power. Thus, the corridors remained open to 


all, with local political control allowing all the powers to carry on their activities peacefully . 


One may conclude that these features were part of neither Satavahana polity nor Saka 
polity, but principal part of early historic political setup of Deccan to which each of the powers 
adjusted themselves in the highly hierarchized political framework where the struggle was 
between the major camps of super-powers. Besides, socio-political condition, art and architecture 
along with trade and economy have also been taken into consideration. However, the present 
thesis is an empirical work dealing mainly with numismatic and epigraphic sources to explore 


the early historic Deccan for understanding the rise of the Satavah anas. 
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Chapter 1. 


Understanding Early Historic 
Deccan 
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The Indian sub-continent can be divided into three major 
physiographic divisions or three macro-regions — the Himalayan 
mountains, the central Indian plains and the peninsular India. All 
these macro-regions consist of several meso-regions, which are 
divided into a group of micro-regions’. Among these macro- 
regions, the peninsular plateau which is the oldest part of the 
country” is characterised by solid granites as resistant blocks, 
metamorphosed under great pressure to form gneisses, less 
intensively altered sedimentary rocks as plateaus, relatively 
younger, but very ancient sedimentary rocks in dips or basins 
forming plateaus and scrap lands, intersected by waterfalls, 
particularly in the northern Deccan, much younger sediments 
lying in the long depressions, especially in the east of the 
peninsula fringed by coastal plains and deltas.’ The peninsular 
plateau has the Vindhya, Satpura, Mahadeo and Maikal 
mountain-ranges at the northern edge while, the eastern and 
western boundary are the Western Ghats and Eastern Ghats 
respectively. The plateau is enclosed by the meeting point of the 
Eastern and Western Ghats — the Nilgiri hills in the south. In 
the outer vision, as a part of a physical map of Indian 
subcontinent, Deccan appears a distinct unit, surrounded on two 
sides by the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal and two principal 
mountain ranges — the Western Ghats and the Eastern Ghats, and 
segregated from north India by the Vindhyan-Satpura mountain 
ranges. However, during c. 34 century BCE to 3 century CE, 


' Sabami Pramanik Nayak, Chapter 1, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis entitled 
Economy and Society of the Early Andhra Region from Epigraphic Evidence 
(From the 6th to the 10th Century), submitted in the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta in 2013. 

? Sunita Pant Bansal, Encyclopaedia of India, Smriti Books, New Delhi, 2005, 
p. 26-28. 

> Sabami Pramanik Nayak, op. cit 
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the Vindhya was always not constantly considered as the boundary 
marker for segregating north from Deccan (Map: 1.1). 


Map: 1.L Physical Geography of India 


There are huge climatic variations within the taken 


macro-region i.e. Deccan. Geographically the region under study 
offers an area of contrast comprising of plain lands, hilly 
regions, coastal areas, river valleys and dense forests etc. The 
principal physical compartments of the region are Western Ghats 
and Eastern Ghats; Konkan; Godavari and Krishna-Tungabhadra 
valley and Krishna-Godavari delta.’ The physiography of Deccan 
comprises of long stretches of coastal tracts on either sides i.e. eastern 
and western coasts. The eastern coast stretching through Odisha, 


Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, is the coastal land mingling 


“ However, the upper Narmada valley and the forest tract of central India 
Vindhya and Satpura mountain ranges are also taken into consideration in the 


thesis. 
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into Bay of Bengal, and the latter having portions of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Goa, Karnataka and Kerala which is the border line 
of Arabian Sea. Bishnupriya Basak* mentions about four sub- 
regions in Deccan —1. Eastern Deccan with low-lying hills and 
ranges and the plains of Godavari and Krishna; 2. Western 
Deccan with river valleys of Tapi, Bhima, Godavari and Krishna 
and the Western Ghats act as the western boundary; 3. Southern 
Deccan ic. the Mysore Plateau, and 4. Central Deccan or 


Hy derabad-Telangana Plateau region. 


Historians have divided the historical period into two 
distinguished periods —from sixth century BCE to fourth century 
CE is mentioned as early historic while the post-Gupta phase is 
mentioned as late historic’. Aloka Parasher-Sen has ar gued 


‘ 


against the common belief of considering Deccan “...to have 
acted only as a bridge in carrying the highly evolved norms of 
civilized life from the north Indian plains to the extreme 
South....”7 and tried to emphasise on the importance of the 
continuous habitational engagement behind a gradual development 
or transition of a region from a phase to another in the 
historical and cultural background. She refuses to see the 
development of early historic period in Deccan only in terms of 
external motivations. According to her, the internal processes of 
change and the operative within the region is more important to 


trace the development. However, the study of early history as a 


whole, particularly in Deccan, did not grasp much attention from 


* Bishnupriya Basak, ‘Early Historic Urbanisation in South India’ A 
Revaluation’, Pratnatattva: Journal of the Dept. of Archaeology, Jahangimag ar 
University, Vol 22, June 2016 pp. 29-40. 

° Bishnupriya Basak, ibid, p. 29. 

7 Aloka Parasher-Sen, ‘Culture and Civilization The Beginnings’, second 
chapter in Aloka Parasher-Sen ed. Social and Economic History of Early 
Deecan Some Interpretations, Manohar Publishers, New Delhi, 1993, p. 66. 
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scholars and the reasons could be dearth of primary sources 
along with the obscurity of the available evidences. Besides, 
archaeological finds have also been under-utilized, this being one 
of the major problems. P. L. Gupta once opined about the 
problem caused by mis-utilization of the archaeological data and 
its records®, Sometimes the natural effects also make the excavations 
unproductive’. The disagreement of the literary works with the 
materialistic finds poses another big problem in the reconstruction of 
Deccan’s ancient pasts. As a result in one of his articles, 
Shailendra Bhandare tried to ignore the lierary evidences, and gave 


emphasis on only  numismatic evidences 0 ‘Thus, a 
*« | Paithan and Kondapur were excavated in the pre-independence days by 
the Archaeological Department of the Nizam of Hyderabad ... But the 
excavations at these two places were almost like treasure-hunting; no 
systematic or scientific method was applied in their diggings. What was dug 
at these sites is not even known to scholars. No report about them was ever 
published ... And as such they are hardly of any we for the Satavahana 
history...” — P. L. Gupta, ‘Satavahana Coins from Excavations’, Ajay Mitra 


Shastri ed. Coinage of the Satavahanas and Coins from Excavations. 


° Himanshu Prabha Ray, ‘Early Historical Urbanization: The Case of the 
Western Deccan’, WA, Vo. 19, No. 1, Urbanization (Jan), 1987, p. 98 


—“... coastline has changed considerably over time, partly due to fluctuations 


in sea-level and silting and partly on account of reclamation of land. This 
has made the excavation of early historical port sites a largely unproductive 
exercise and greater reliance has to be placed on epigraphical and literary 


sources... .” 


10« “Look at coins, throw everything else out of the window!” By 


“everything else’ he meant, with particular regard to Satavahana coins, all the 
‘evidence’ that was afforded by texts such as the Puranas. Methodologically, 
it was ‘denuding’ of coins of all the secondary attributive contexts and study 
them as they are, employing numismatic techniques....” — 8. Bhandare, 


“Linking the Past: Overstruck Coins and the Chronology of the Satav ahanas’, 


Shailendra Bhandare and Sanjay Garg eds. Felicitas: Essays in Numismatics, 
Epigraphy and History in Honour of Joe Cribb, p.53. (downloaded ftom — 
https://www. academia. edu/3479571/Linking the Past_Overstruck Coins _and_the 


Chronology of the Satavahanas_on 1/12/2017 at 1.17 pm.) 
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comprehensive work on early historic Deccan is still a 
desideratum. However, in spite of the problems mentioned above, 
the available primary sources have been revisited and tried to 
critically evaluate by redefining the data. The present study aims 
to understand the situation of Deccan in early historic phase 
which prepared the ground for therise of the then super power 
ie. the Satavahanas by looking into available sources keeping 


the landscape (both geographical and political) in mind. 


This introductory chapter has been divided into seven 
major divisions where early historic Deccan has been introduced 
in brief with the discussion on historical geography and 
historiography, along with major trends and characteristics of the 


then Deccan. 
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L Deccan: Historical Geography 


The word Deccan is derived from Sanskrit Daksina (Daksina> 
Dakkhina> Dakkhin> Deccan) ic. south. It usually indicates to 
the region lying to the south of the Vindhyan ranges. The 
territory is mentioned differently like Daksinatya, Daksinapatha, 
Dachinabadés, Ta-Thsin etc. in ancient indigenous and foreign 
literature. The term ‘Deccan’ has been used in different sense in 
literature. The territory between the Indian Ocean and the 
Vindhyas is known as Daksina to the authors of Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra and Bhuvanakosa of the Puranas. Harisena, the 
composer of the Allahabad prasasti considered Daksinapatha as the 
territory lying between the Mahanadi valley and Kanchi," while 
the commentary of Petavatthu includes the Damila-visaya or the 
Tamil country” of far south within Deccan. According to the 
old Pali literature, Dakkhinapatha perhaps indicates only a 
remote settlement or colony on the banks of the upper Godavari 
river’. Commentary of Sutta Nipata explains Dakkhinapatha as 
the road leading to the Dakkhinajanap ada", Sumangala-Vilasini 
takes Dakkhinapatha as synonymous to the Dakkhinajanapada 
and says it was the janapada to the south of the Ganges 


" Allahabad Pillar inscription in J. F. Fleet, CI, Vol I, Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta Kings and Their Successors, Superintendent of Government 
Printing India, Calcutta, 1888 p 7. 

Line 19: Kausalaka-Mahéndra-Mah| a/kantaraka-Vyaghraraja-K auralaka- 
Mantardaja-P aistapuraka-Mahéndra-giri Kauttiraka-Svamidatt-Airanda-pallaka- 
Damana-Kafice yaka -Visnugop-Avamu ktaka- 

Line 20: Nilaraja-Vaingéyaka-Hastivarmma -P dlakka k-Ogras éna-Daivarastraka- 
Kubéra-Kausthalapuraka-Dhana?iaya-prabhrti-sarwva -daksindpatha-raja-grahana- 
moks-anugraha-janita-pratap-Onmi Sra-mahabhag yasya.... 

GP Malalasekera, Indian Text Series: Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 
Vol. I, A-Dh, John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 1937, pp.1050-1051. 

3 GP. Malalasekera, ibid. 

™ GP. Malalasekera, ibid. 
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(Gangaya dakkhinato pakatajanapadam - ). Rayjasekhara placed 
Daksinapatha beyond Mahismati and the Narmada in his Kavya- 
mimamsa. The anonymous author of Periplus Maris Erythreaei 
(henceforth Periplus) excludes Damiricaie. the Tamil country 
from Dachinabadés ‘°. According to him, the region Dachinabadés 
or Daksinapatha was beyond Bary gaza’’ ie. Bhrgukaccha 
(Bharuch in the present state of Gujarat), which is situated on 
the mouth of the river Narmada. He describes the cities of 
Dachinabadés and Damirica separately. The two epics of India 
also exclude far south from this region. In the Mahabharata 
Sahadeva, one of the Pandavas, entered Daksinapatha after 
defeating the king of the Pdandyas in the extreme south of 


: 18 
Peninsula ”. 


It seems that the word Daksinapatha generally expresses 
the land between Godavari and Krishna rivers lying on the 
upper Godavari region. Northern Konkan or Aparanta, Narmada 
and Tapi valleys (ie. the land of the Pulinda and Sabaras) and 
Vidarbha were not included in Daksinapatha””. According to B. G. 


5 GP. Malalasekera, Ibid. 

'© Stanza 50, 51, 52, 53 in Lionel Casson (trans.), The Periplus Maris Erythrae 
Text with Introduction Translation and Commentary, Princeton University 
Press, 1989, p. 83. 

17« beyond Barygaza the coast runs from north to south Thus the region is 
called Dachinabadés, for the word for south in their language is dachanos. 
...” —Lionel Casson (trans.), ibid 

“\.. Beyond Barygaza the adjoining coast extends in a straight line ftom north 
to south and so this region is called Dachinabades, for dachanos in the 
language of the natives means “south....”— W. H. Schoff(trans.), The Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea: Travel and Trade in the Indian Ocean by a Merchant 
of First Century, Longmans Green and Co, 1912, p. 43. 

18 Mahabharata: Sabhaparvan, Chapter 31, Verse 17, Bombay Edition. 

1° RG Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan: Down to the Mahomedan 
Conquest, oF edition, Chuckervertty and Chatterjee & Co., Ltd, Calcutta, 
1928, p 3. 
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Gokhale in Buddhist tradition Avanti was associated with 
Dakkhinap atha”®, but early Buddhist literary tradition mentions that 
the Andhra country was located to the south of the river Telivahana 
and assigns it to special school of monks popular only there called 
Andhaka’". Kautilya took the term as a name of a trade route 
which lies to the south of the Vindhyan range’. Thus, one might 
infer from Kautilya that, those who controlled the major trade 


routes named Daksinapatha was known as dak sindpathapati. 


It is interesting to note that the Satavahanas were known 
as the daksinapathapati. It should be mentioned here that among 
the Deccanese powers, the Satavahanas were not the only power 
who claimed the status of daksinapathapati, the Kumaras also 
did the same like the Satavahanas”’. A table enlisting the 
inscriptions those mention daksindpathapatis is given below 
(Table:1.1.). This would help us to understand the concept of 
daksindpathapati and situate the localities under this spatial 


nomenclature during early historic phase. 


20 Balkrishna Govind Gokhale, Theravada Buddhism in Western India, JAORS 
Vol. 92, No. 2, Apr.-Jun., 1972, p. 231. 

"1K R. Subramanian, Buddhist Remains in Andhra and the History of Andhra 
between 225 & 610 AD, Diocesan Press, Madras, 1932, p. 9. 

22 48 7.12.22-24. mentions —“... 22 Even in the case of a land-route, ‘The route to 
the Himavat is preferable to the southern route, for the commodities of elephants, 
horses, perfumes, ivory, skins, silver and gold are of very high value, say the 
teachers. 23 ‘No,’ says Kautilya. 24 These) with the exception of the commodities 
of blankets, skins and horses, besides the commodities of conch-shells, diamonds, 
rubies, pearls and gold are more plentiful on the southern route....” Gee R. P. 
Kangle, ed., The Kautilya Arthasastra, Part Il, An English Translation with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, University of Bombay, Bombay, 1963, p. 417.) 

3 Smita Halder, ‘Revisiting the Naneghat Inscriptions’, PIHC, 2016, pp.156-165. 
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Table: 1.L Daksindpath apati mentioned in Epigraphs 


Naneghat inscription ... Sirasa apratihatacakasa Dakhi(na pa)tha{patino).... 
of Kumara _Vedis1i 


to_put emphasis on his family relationship status. 
Nasik inscription of daksina-pathesaro = lord of Daksinapatha 
Gautami Balasti The word is broken and reconstructed by the 
author, 


. | Sannati inscription of | ... Asaka-Midakasa jayarttirn(a kajra-vala- ratha- 
(Gautamiputra) dakhi (na)... 
Satakarni As the inscription is fragmented at the part where 
the term Daksin@patha is mentioned, it is not clear 


3 


Junagarh ... prasahy=6taadakéna 
Daksinapathapaters=Satakarner=dvir=api ... 
It mentions Satakarni as Daksinadpathapati who was 
defeated twice by Rudradaman. This is definitely to 
increase the valour of Rudradaman himself and also 


ie 
2, 
4 


if there is any mention of Daksinapathapat in the 
line. 


The above mentioned sources indicate that daksinapatha was a fluid 
term and not a watertight spatial compartment and commencement of 
daksindtya from the south of Vindhyas was also not a static concpet. 
The connotation of Daksinapatha thus varied with the group of the 
political powers and the region over which they ruled at different 


times under different p olitical situation. 


Therefore, on the basis of the epigraphical data it may be 
inferred that the nomenclature Daksinapatha does not define a 
fixed geographical area but it included the land between 
Narmada Valley and Krishna-Tungabhadra basin in different 
segments of the early historic phase. It is more like the term 
pritthvi as the empire of Asoka and the Guptas, which literally 


means the whole world. 


Hence, localities mentioned in the inscription containing 
the term daksinapathapati should be considered as the part of 
it. So, inthe present research work, southern M adhya Pradesh is also 
taken into consideration as a part of Daksindtya in larger context. At 
the same time states of Chhattisgarh and Odisha would also be 
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considered in this research work as these two states are closely 
associated with the political and cultural situation of the taken 


geo graphical unit. 


It is well known fact that the region to the south of the 
Vindhyas is geographically different from the region north of the 
mountain range. This geographical entity of the region gives it a 
different character altoghether and the shaping of its culture is 
the prime concern of this thesis. Secondly, the word daksina 
which means south, is the position of this region vis-a-vis the 
north. So, it is the character of the region looked at by the 
northerners. Therefore, the region itself received the appellation 
ie. Deccan from the eyes of the northerners. But the present 
thesis does not only confined itself to the issue of looking at 
the region from the north or from the south but from within the 
region itself —the geographical characters, the culture of the 
region, the shaping up of the history of the region due to the 
interaction with the north, due to its own geographical entity, its 
environs and the different interactions which had taken place not 
only with the northerners but also with the southerners and also 


of the exposer to the vast seascape on either sides. 


As compared to the far south this region has a larger 
coastal belt and at the same time landmass in the far south 
which is much smaller than the landmass which is there in 
Deccan. So the large coastal belt and the huge landspace make 
it a multicultural spatial unit. So here different factors which 
helped in the shapingup of the region and prepared the background 


of rise of the Satavahanas have been taken into consideration. 


This region has received ample attention from scholars 
and this is not only the topic of books which have been 
composed on different issues on Deccan but at the same time 


there are several doctoral dissertations which have been done on 
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varied topic on Deccan yet the selection of this topic for the 
present PhD. is from a completely different angle altogether. So 
the problem lies in the micro study of several issues of Deccan 
which have remained at times inter-connected and at times not 
connected to each other, but yet an overall comprehensive work 
on the shaping up of the region and the rise of the major 
power in this region has remained desideratum. This has 
instigated us to take up this topic for the present doctoral 
dissertation which is not only an arial study of the region but 
also a micro study of the multiple sub-regions which have been 
existing in the larger space designated as Deccan. Since the prime 
concern of present study is looking at the rise of the Satavahanas 
in Deccan, to do justice to the topic at times the limits is also 
transcend from so called Deccan to a few territories of central India 
like Vidisha, Sanchi, Tripuri, Ujjain, etc., along with Chhattisgarh 
and Odisha which are related to the rise of the Satavahanas. 
However, this will be completely contextual (Map: 1.IL.). 


Map.1.IL Geographical territory under consideration 
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IL Region and Its Concept 


To understand the political setup of Deccan first one needs to 
understand the region i.e. Deccan and its geography. We have 
discussed different geographical aspects of Deccan separately in 
chapter three. However, it is necessary to discuss the concept of 
region, while discussing the history of a territory. Geographers 
have divided the region into several varieties — the physical 
geographic region, where only the physical characteristics of the 
land are taken into consideration; the socio-cultural region which 
emphasizes on the cultural factors, but where both the factors Le. 
the physical characteristics and socio-cultural factors along with 
some other criteria come together, it is called “compage”.*! 
While reconstructing the history of a region, the concept of 
compage becomes more important than only the physical 
geographic region or the socio-cultural region. Thus, from the 
very beginning while studyingthe history of a region, it becomes 
a multidisciplinary study. 


B. D. Chattopadhyay a, while discussing the regions, suggests 
that India is needed to be viewed at four levels at least — 1. whole 
subcontinent, ii. a region generally defined by a literary language 
and distinctive caste-pattering, iii. subregion, and iv. local level.”° 
However, in early Indian context the spatial concept was also 


related more with political and ethnic than cultural. For example, 


Chattopadhyaya mentions different janapadas like the KoSala, 


*4 RP. Misra, ‘On the Concept of Region and Regional Planning’, R.P. 


Misra ed., Regional Planning: Concepts, Techniques, Policies and Case 
Studies’, The University of Mysore, New Delhi, 1992, p. 45. 

°° BD Chattopadhyaya, ‘Space, History, and Cultural Process Some Ideas om 
the Ingredients of Subregional ‘Identity’, Chapter two The Concept of 
Bharatavarsha and Other Essays, Permanent Black, in association with 


Ashoka University, Ranikhet, 2017, p. 35. 
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Magadha, Kuru etc. during the time of Buddha’. At the same 
time a janapada is not a homogeneous space and there is a 
major difference between aranya and janapada. A janapada 
consists of grama (village), nigama (marketplace), nagara (city), 
mahanagara (big city), etc. B. D. Chattopadhyaya clearly mentions 
that the janapadas and nadus correspond to what he has named 
locality or ‘settlement locality’ which did not mean a region but 


: cell 
has various connotations”. 


While considering the sub-regions, all the geographers, 
historians and archaeologists naturally are not unanimous on 
marking the sub-regions. Some of have divided the peninsula 
into some second-order regions like Telengana plateau, Eastern 
Ghats, deltaic tract of Odisha, Mahanadi, Brahmani, Baitarani 
rivers, Andhra coastal plains and deltaic tract of Krishna and 
Godavari rivers, Coromandel coast from Krishna delta to the 
southern tip of the peninsula”. Another group of geographers 
have classified the Peninsula into central highlands and plateaus 
and the Deccan plateau”. Sabarni Pramanik Nayak rightly states 
in her Ph.D. thesis that — 


“Tf only the physiographic features were kept in 
mind, there is no cause of dividing the Deccan 
plateau according to the names of the States. 
But, as the object of geography of today is 
stretching of social relations over space which 
has led to the incorporation of sociology, 


anthropology and cultural studies, the regions are 


2° BD. Chattopadhyaya, ibid, p.37. 

27 BD. Chattopadhyaya, ibid, p.38-39. 

28 Sabarni Pramanik Nayak, op. cit. 

2° The Deccan plateau is subdivided into Maharashtra plateau, Karnataka 
plateau and Tamil Nadu plateau (Ranjit Tirtha, Gopal Krishnan, Geography 
Of India, Rawat Publication, Jaipur & New Delhi, 1996, pp. 260-271) 
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being identified as ‘experienced, valued and 
conceived’ by individuals and groups. If looked 
from this point of view, we can understand the 
cause of such dissimilarities which lies in 


different aspects of geography.” 


Thus, while considering about the geographical boundary for 
concerned research area, the physical geography as well as socio- 
cultural geography of the early historic Deccan should be 
considered and must be included the present states of Maharashtra, 
Northern Part of Karnataka, Telangana, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Southern part of Madhya Pradesh*’ and for the sake of 
contextual interpretation, occasionally Chhattisgarh and Odisha 
mainly Kalinga is also dealt in this thesis when it becomes 
necessary. Besides, the Konkan and Corromondel coasts are 


considered within the research area. 


In present study part of Malwa and part of Chhota 
Nagpur Plateau will be brought in as and when necessary. 
Though the region is within the Deccan Plateau, the part of 
southern Karnataka has been excluded as the region forms part of 
far south — a different politico-cultural zone which does not have 
a direct political connection with the upper part of the Deccan 
during c. ar century BCE to 3X4 century CE. Thus, southern 
limit of our study area will roughly be the Nellore district 
(River- Pennar) in Andhra Pradesh to the Udupi district in 
Karnataka (see MAP: 1.IL). Though the river Narmada and the 
Vindhaya-Satpura mountain ranges from the natural northern 
boundary of the Deccan, southern part of Madhya Pradesh up to 
3° Sabarni Pramanik Nayak, op. cit 
31 Though recently Andhra Pradesh has been divided into two states namely 
Andhra Pradesh and Telangana, in our study we shall use the name of 


Andhra Pradesh for both the states as it will be easier to understand the 


available sources and their find spots 
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Ujjain- Vidisha-Jabalpur (i.e. Narmada valley) has been included in 
the present study as this part of Madhya Pradesh played important 
role in the Deccan politics during the early historical phase. 
Therefore, northern limit of our study will be Vidisha while the 
western limit will be Arabian Sea and the eastern part of 
Gujarat and eastern boundary will cover eastern Maharashtra and 
the coastal area of Andhra Pradesh in broader sense of our 


research area. 
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IL A Brief Historiography 

It is generally believed that sources on early historic 
Deccan are not prolific, but in the last two centuries a lot of 
data has come to light. When brought together they provide us 
with a fair idea of early historic Deccan. On the basis of such 
primary sources, reconstructing the history of the rise of the 
Satavahanas and other related topics are prime motive of this 
thesis. Principal aim of the present study would be to trace the major 
shifts in the study of early historic Deccan to understand the 
rise of the Satavahanas as a major power. They were the first 
large and prominent political entity in Deccan (c. first century 
BCE — second century CE). Unfortunately, the role of the pre- 
Satavahana and other contemporary powers, who had played 
important role in politics of Deccan, did not get much attention. 
The early historic Deccan and the realm of the Satavahanas, 
therefore, remain almost synonymous in the historiography even 
till date*”, However, it is B. D. Chattopadhyaya who has drawn 
our attention to a distinct pre-Satavahana phase, which is marked 
by him as a transitional phase to early historic in Deccan. In 
course of time the study of other early historic powers gains 
importance. But in Chattopadhyaya’s article other powers are not 
present prominently. It is worthwhile to mention that the study 
of early historic Deccan has principally remained confined to study 
of coinage, art and architecture, inscriptions, polity, etc., under the 
Satavahanas. Therefore, the study of the Satavahanas by early 
scholars became almost tantamount to the study of history of 
Deccan. In this section a brief report on major trends in the 


study of the early historic Deccan has been mentioned. 


>»? ‘The terms like the pre-Satavahana phase and the Satavahana phase etc. are 
quite common in the study of early historic Deccan and have regularly been 
used by the scholars. In this thesis we have vividly discussed the relevance 


of use of these terms later. 
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Fig.1.A. Illustrated first 
Page of the article by Sykes 


At the initial phase the focus was principally on 
epigraphic study. The earliest reference to the Satavahanas is 
probably marked by the publication of the inscriptions of 
Naneghat caves in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society by 
Col. Sykes** (Fig. 1.A). Visiting the Satavahana sites and 
collecting the facsimiles of the inscriptions and publishing them 
without any detailed discussion was major trend in initial phase 
by the early European Indologists, and then, the Indian scholars 
like Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, started 
publishing the epigraphs along with a discussion. From _ this 
phase onwards numismatic evidences also started occurring in 
such studies. Pandit Indraji has formed the first well-represented 
coin- collection of the Satavahanas and related coins. Another 
important coin-collection was built up almost simultaneously by 
Sir Walter Elliot*’. Besides the epigraphs, publication on the 
numismatic issues played an important role in the historiography 


of the Satavahanas. Codrington describes the coins of the 


33 -W. H. Sykes, ‘Inscriptions from the Boodh Caves, near Joonur. Communicated in 
a Letter to Sir John Malcolm’, JRASGBI, Vol. 4, No.2, 1837, pp. 287-291. 

34 Shailendra Bhandare, Historical Analysis of the Satavahana Era: A Study of 
Coins, Introduction, Part-l, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Mumbai, 
1998. 
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Satavahanas and the coins of the Kuras of Brahmapuri hoards in 
his article in 1877.°° Edward Thomas published an article 
entitled ‘Andhra coins’ in 1880°°, while in 1886 Elliot published 
the ‘Coins of Southern India’ in which he described mainly the 
coins found from Madras Presidency i. e. the districts of 
Godavari, Krishna and Nellore area of Andhra Pradesh. In 1893 
Chanda hoard was published by Hoernle*”. In this work he 
published the descriptions of 183 coins from the hoard. Late 
nineteenth century and early twentieth century was predominant 
period of numismatic publications but there was a major shift in 
numismatic studies in early twentieth century, when in 1902-03 
V. A. Smith compiled a catalogue of Indian coins and added to 
it the Andhra coinage along with a historical over-view*®. He 
described some of the Satavahana coins first time in the volume 
one of his Catalogue of the coins in Indian Museum in 1906”. 
Thus, this was the first cataloguing of the coins of early historic 
Deccan, and then, in 1908 the cataloguing of the early historic 


coinage of the Deccan was published by Edward James 


35 ©. Codrington, ‘Coins of the Andhrabhritya Kings of Southem India’, 
JBBRAS, Vol. XII, 1877, pp. 303-316. 

3° Thomas, ‘Andhra Coins’, 14, Vol 9, 1880, pp. 61-65. 

37 4 total of 183 copper coins were forwarded by Mr. J. Higgins, the DS 
Police of Chanda along with his letters. Interestingly in this section, the coins 
bearing the name Satakarni were attributed to Gautamiputra Satakari. The 
hoard consists of the coins of Siva Siri Pulumavi but assigned to 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. 

— Philological Secretary, ‘Reports on Old Coins’, PA4SB, The Honorary 
Secretaries eds., January to December, 1893, Calcutta, Asiatic Society, Park 
Street, 1894, p.116-117. 

38 Published in a German journal titled Zeitschrift de Deutschen 
Morganlandischen Gesselschaft, 1902-03. 

397 A. Smith Catalogue of the Coins in Indian Museum, Trustee of the 
Indian Museum, Oxford, 1906. 
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Rapson."* In 1914 he published Ancient India: from the Earliest 
Times to the First Century A.D. wherein he described in brief 
the early history of the Deccan in the chapter VIII under the 
sub-title ‘India after the Decline of the Maurya Empire’. In this 
monograph he describes the geography of Deccan in brief under 
the sub-title “Notes on the Ancient Geography of India”. Among 
the major catalogues published in early twentieth century, some 
important works were carried out by M. Rama Rao.” However, 
besides cataloging, the study of the regional history also got 
prominence during this period. One of the earliest works has 
been done by R. G. Bhandarkar in late nineteenth century. 
Bhandarkar’s work was mainly based on the literature and 
inscriptions and has been divided into fourteen chapters. In this 
book he discussed the etymology of the word “Dekkan”, the 
Arya settlement in Deccan, political history of Maharashtra, and 
analysis of the inscriptions of western Indian cave temples, 
Andhrabhrtyas in the inscriptions, chronology of the Satavahanas 
and literatures about the Satavahanas along with some post 
Satavahana issues up to the reign of the Silahadras. Another 
important work on this period was published by G. Jouveau- 


Dubreuil in 1920 under the title of Ancient History of the 


‘°F I Rapson, A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum: 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, The Western Ksatrapas The 
Traikiitaka Dynasty and the “Bodhi” Dynasty, Trustee of the British Museum, 
London, 1908. 

“| EL Rapson, Ancient India: from the Earliest Times to the First Century A 
D., Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, Rep. 1916. 

“MLR Rao, Select Satavahana Coins in the Government Museum, Madras, 
Commissioner of Museums, Government Museum, Chennai, 1959. 

— Satavahana Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Government Museum, Directorate 
of Archaeology, Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1961. 

“8 RG. Bhandarkar, op. cit. 
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Deccan. In this book the author includes the reign of Asoka, 
Kubera (Khubiraka) of Bhattiprolu, and Kharavela of Kalinga 
along with the early Satavahana kings. Probably this is for the 
first time a pre-Satavahana local ruler Kuberaka was considered 
as a noticeable figure in Deccan’s political history. Bhattiprolu 
relic casket was not used for understanding early historic Deccan 
till Chattopadhyaya used it in his article ‘However, 
Chattopadhyaya himself mentions that it requires further 
corroborative evidences. We have added several such substantial 
evidences for taking his interpretation a step further. G. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil has described the role of the Sakas in Deccan in brief and 
then again the later Satavahanas have been discussed by him. In his 
book he has also discussed the history of Deccan during the 
reign of the Pallavas and the Vakatakas etc. Thus, reconstructing 
a comprehensive history of early Deccan started getting 
prominence by the early part of twentieth century. Then in 1932 
K. R. Subramanian wrote the book entitled Buddhist Remains in 
Andhra and the History of Andhra between 225 & 610 A.D 
This book has two distinctive sections — one deals with the 
Buddhist remains of Andhra and the other with political situation 
in the then Deccan. So, the religio-historical approach became 
prominent besides the political history writing by this time. 
Another book based on early history of the eastern Deccan was 
written by K. Gopalachari in 1941 under the title of Early 
History of Andhra Country. It commenced from the reign of the 
Satavahanas. Though the presence of Kuberaka from Bhattiprolu 


inscriptions and the Kuras from the coins of Brahmapuri hoards 


“4G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, Pondicherry, Sold by 
the Author, 1920. 

‘° B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Transition to Early Historic Deccan: A Note, 
Studying Early India Archaeology, Texts, and Historical Issues, Permanent 
Black, 2011, p. 41. 

4° R. Subramanian, op. cit. 
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were already well attested, yet the pre-Satavahana phase 
remained almost out of focus during his time probably due to 
dearth of enough archaeological evidences. Then followed 
another important work by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, titled A 
History of South India from Prehistoric Times to the fall of 
Vijayanagar." Almost in the same period B. C. Law’s book on the 
historical geo graphy“® came out where the historical geography of 
southern India gained prominence and received due attention in 
the second chapter of the book. The history of the Satavahanas 
i.e. the early historic Deccan also was discussed in the work of 
H. iC Ray chaudhuri.” In course of time the archaeological 
excavations become more important in the study of early history 
of the region. Yazdani was the pathfinder on this issue who 
proposed for a systematic excavation at some of the sites of 
Deccan as early as in 1914.°° His work on the early historic 
Deccan is another major contribution.” The study of the period 
principally emphasized on the dynastic history mainly of the 
Satavahanas and the Western Ksatrapas along with the studies 
on the specific regional numismatic finds and the excavations of 


the sites have been emp hasized™. Latest work on the descriptive 


“kK AN Sastri, 4 History of South India from Prehistoric Times to the 
Fall of Vijayanagar, Ninth impression, Oxford University Press, Madras, 1955, 
(orty-first impression 2017). 
“8 Bimala Chum Law, Historical Geography of Ancient India, Societe 
Asiatique De Paris Paris, 1955. 
‘9 FC Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India with a commentary 
by B.N. Mukherjee, ge edition, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1996. 
5° § Bhandare, op. cit. 
51 G Yazdani ed., The Early History of the Deccan, Parts I-VI, Oxford 
University Press, London, Bombay, New York, 1960. 
*? Like - 1 K. Sarma, Coinage of the Satavahana Empire, Agam Kala 
Prakashan, Delhi, 1980; 

ala Dutta, A Study of the Satavahana Coinage, Harman Publishing House, 


ew Delhi, 1990, 
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history of the Satavahanas and the Western Ksatrapas has been 
done by A.M. Shastri? and another important publication on the 
Satavahanas is a two volume work edited by him™ but once again 
these two volumes contain different aspects of the history of the 
Satavahanas focusing mainly on literature and numismatic 
evidences. The art of Deccan during the time of the Satavahanas 
is discussed in a publication by Dhavalikar®. Commerce and 
trade, urbanism, architectural activities, religious development etc. 


also received due importance by scholars’. Besides the regular 


Coins of the Satraps of Satavahana Era (1983), Coins of the Meghavahana 
Dynasty of Coastal Andhra (1985) and Kotalingala Coinage of the 
Satavahanas and other Local Rulers: a Profile (1987) by D. Raja Reddy and 
P. Suryanarayana Reddy; 

Archaeology of the Satavahana —Kshatrapa Times (1983) by C. Margabandhu; 
excavation reports of Kondapur (1941), Nasik (1959-51), Newasa (1954-56), 
Bhokhardan (1973), Pauni (1969-70), Brahmapuri (1952), Chandravalli (1947- 
48), Wadgaon-Madhavpur (1972-77), Vaddamanu (1984), Kotalingala (report is 
not published), Satanikota (1986), Sannati (1989-90), Adam (1987-91), T arighat 
Excavations (2012-13) etc. 

53 AM. Shastri, The Satavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas: A Historical 


Framework, Dattsons, Nagpur, 1998. 

54 4M. Shastri, ed, The Age of the Satavahanas, Vol. I & Il, Aryan Books 
International, New Delhi, 1999. 

55 MK. Dhavalikar, Satavahana Art, Sharada Publishing House, Delhi, 2004 

5° Some of the publications as for examples are: 

A. Bankar, ‘The Mahabhojas of Aparanta (Western Deccan)’, Journal of the 
Oriental Numismatic Society, No. 196, Summer, 2008; 


B. D- Chattopadhyaya, “Early Historical in Indian Archaeology Some 
Definitional Problems”, Gautam Sengupta and Sharmi Chakraborty, eds., 
Archaeology of Early Historic South Asia, Pragati Publication and Centre for 


Archaeological Studies and Training, Eastern India, New Delhi, 2008 pp. 3- 
14; 


Balkrishna Govind Gokhale, ‘Theravada Buddhism in Western Deccan’, JAOS, 
Vol. 92, No. 2, Apr.-Jun., 1972, pp. 230-236.; 
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publications on the Satavahana history, there are several Doctoral 


theses focusing on several aspects of early historic Deccan in 
the last few decades. For example, B.M. Reddy has done his 


research on the Satavahana rule in Malwa”, Suresh Vasant 


Bishnupriya Basak, ‘Early Historic Urbanization in South India’) A 
Revaluation’, Pratnatattva: Journal of the Dept. of Archaeology, Jahangirnagar 
University, Vo. 22, June 2016, pp. 29-40; 

C. Margabandhu, “Trade Contacts between Western India and the Indo 
Graeco-Roman World in the Early Centuries of Christian Era’, Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. 8, No. 3, Dec. 1965, pp. 
316-322.; 


Himanshu Prabha Ray, ‘Early Historical Urbanization: The case of Western 
Deccan’, WA, Vol. 19, No. 1, Urbanization, Jun, 1987, pp. 94-104.; 

— ‘Early Maritime Contacts between South and Southeast Asia’, Journal of 
Southeast Asian Studies, Vol. 20, No. 1, Mar., 1989, pp. 42-54., 

—‘The Yavana Presence in Ancient India’, Journal of Economie and Social 
Hisotry of the Orient, Vol. 31, No 3, 1988, pp 311-325; 

— Monastery and Guild: Commerce under the Satavahanas, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1986. 
. A. Trabold, “A Chronology of Indian Sculpture: The Satavahana Chronology 
at Nasik’, Artibus Asiae, Vol 32, No. 1, 1970, pp. 49-88. 

K. D. Morrison, “Trade, Urbanism, and Agricultural Expansion: Buddhist 


onastic Institutions and the State in the Early Historic Westem Deccan’, 
WA, Vol 27, No. 2, Buddhist Archaeology, Oct. 1995, pp. 203-221. 

Pia Brancaccio, ed., Living Rock: Buddhist, Hindu and Jain Cave Temples in 
the Western Deccan, Marg, Mumbai, 2013. 

P. Krishna Mohan Reddy, ‘God, Trade and Worship: A Glimpse into the 
Religion of Early Andhradesa’, East and West, Vol. 48 No. 3/4 Dec., 1998, 
pp. 291-311. 
R. S. Wauchope, Buddhist Cave Temples of India The Calcutta General 
Printing Co, Calcutta, 1933. 

S. Nagaraju, Buddhist Architecture of Western India (c.200 BC — 300 AD), 
Agam Kala Prakashan, Delhi, 1981. 

S. Vasant, ‘A Little-Known “Caitya” Hall at Junnar’, Ars Orientalis, Vol. 16 
1986, pp. 103-116. 
57 BM. Reddy, 4 Cuitical Study of Andhra-Satavahanas in Malwa, Ph D. Thesis 
submitted in the Vikram University, Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh, 1986. 
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Jadav explored and documented the Junnar region in his PhD. 
thesis in 1980°°. Niranjan Kulkarni has completed his Doctoral 
research on early historic upper Krishna Basin®. In the year 
2005 P. Ramanaiah submitted a Doctoral thesis in the Department of 
Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeolo gy of Sri Venkateswara 
University under the title Coinage of Early Andhradesa Post-Mauryan 
and Pre-Satavahana Period. Manjiri Thuse’s Buddhist Caves at 
Nasik — An Analytical Study has been submitted to Deccan 
College, Pune in 2009. Another important work on the 
Satavahana numismatics is the thesis of Shailendra Bhandare®. 
In the year 2014 Shantanu A. Vaidya has submitted his thesis 
which deals with Society and Urbanization during early historic 


1 


time in Vidarbha region”, Thus, all the major works done on 


this period are mainly based on the Satavahanas,a few on the 
numismatic history while the works like the one by Vaidya 
though with different approach, is confined within a smaller 
geographical territory. Therefore, understanding the early historic 
phase in Deccan and the rise of the Satavahanas as a major 


ruling dynasty remains almost untouched. 


58s Vv. Jadav, Rock-Cut Cave Temples at Jumnar: An Integrated Stud, 
Submitted to Deccan College, Pune, 1980. 

5° Niranjan Kulkarni, The Harly Historic Investigations in the Upper Krishna 
Basin: With Special Reférences to Karhad and Kolhapur, Unpublished PhD. 
Thesis submitted to the Deccan Collage Post-Graduate and Research Institute, 
Pune, 2003. 

°° Shailendra Bhandare, op.cit. 

°! Shantanu A. Vaidya, Emergene of the Complex Society and Urbanisation 
during Early Iron Age and Early Historic Period in Wardha and Nagpur 
Districts of Vidarbha, Unpublished PhD. Thesis submitted to the Deccan 
Collage Post Graduate and Research Institute, Pune, June, 2014 
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Aloka Prasher-Sen’s study on the cultures of early 
historic Deccan® is a refreshing work with a different approach 
in which she has tried to understand the origins of civilization 


ce 


in early Deccan. She has emphasized upon the “...internal 
processes of change rather than looking at it only in terms of 
external influences...” Another thought provoking volume has 
been edited by Noboru Karashima™ in 2014. First two chapters 
of the volume are related to the time under consideration. 
Karashima contributed in this volume on the beginning period of 
history in South India which he started with the story of travel 
of sage Agastya to south of Vindhya as metaphoric evidence of 
Aryan speaking people’s movement towards south. However the 
volume is more concerned with the far south rather than the 
upper part of the peninsular India. In the same year ie. in 
2014 another edited volume on the political history and 
administration of India (during c. 200 BCE to 750 CE) was 
published”. This volume concentrates on the post-Mauryan times 
and discusses the political history of the time principally in two 
sections —the first one is related to north India and then the 
second one is on south India. Interestingly this publication also 
emphasizes on only the Satavahanas and Western Ksatrapas 
while importance of other local powers have not been taken into 


consideration. 


°? Aloka Parasher-Sen, ed., Social and Economic History of Early Deccan 
Interpretations, Manohar Publishers, New Delhi, 1993. 

63 Aloka Parasher-Sen, ibid., p. 66. 

°4 Noboru Karashima, ed, 4 Concise History of South India: Issues and 
Interpretations, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2014 

°° Dilip K Chakrabarti and Makkhan Lal, eds., Political History and 
Administration (c. 200 BC —AD 750) (From the End of the Mauryan Rule to 
the Beginning of the Dominance of Regional Powers), History of Ancient 
India, Vol. IV, Vivekananda Intemational Foundation and Aryan Books 
International, New Delhi, 2014 
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Though the study on this period started almost 180 years 
ago, yet it has remained more or less confined to the study of 
the archaeological finds, to be more specific of the numismatic 
finds and study of the region through the major dynastic lens. 
Besides, scholars have discussed art and architecture, inscriptions, 
etc. separately as already mentioned above. But, none of the 
previous works have tried to situate the other local powers who 
were quite prominent (mostly known from their numismatic and or 
epigraphic sources) except the one by B. D. Chattopadhyaya 
which is a short article and is a major inspiration for the 


present thesis. 


While dealing with the Satavahanas and especially the 
numismatic studies on the Satavahanas, Ajay Mitra Shastri’s 
effort remains a pioneering one. His first remarkable work, the 
edited volume Coinage of the Sdatavahanas and Coins from 
Exeavataions, goes back in the early 70s of the Twentieth 
century. The Doctoral thesis by Shailendra Bhandare was completed 
under his guidance. I. K. Sarma’s Doctoral thesis on Satavahana 
coins was published under the title of Coinage of the 
Satavahana Empiré®. Shailendra  Bhandare, who has done an 
extensive work on the coinage of the Satavahanas, has changed 
the perspective altogether. In the field of numismatic studies Ajay 
Mitra Shastri, I. K. Sarma and Shailendra Bhandare’s works have 


given new direction to the present position of research. 


7 


The articles by Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya $7 and 


Sudharshan Seneviratne® are directional and have reformed the 


°° TK. Sarma, op. cit. 
°7 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Transition to early Historic Deccan: A Note’, 
Studying Early India Archaeology, Texts, and Historical Issues, Permanent 
Black, 2011, pp. 39-47. 
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study of early historic Deccan in a major way. Both the authors 
have tried to situate the early history in the Macro region ie. 
Deccan and theorized the state formation in their own way. In the 
context of Deccan B. D. Chattopadhyaya has, as already 
mentioned above, for the first time taken into consideration the 
importance of the local or minor powers, in process of shaping of 
the polity of the early historic Deccan which finally leads us to 
his theory of ‘locality and locality-nuclei’. However, Chattopadhyaya 
is not the first scholar to have noticed the presence of local entities, 
their importance, etc., in the region. Mala Dutta® and other 
numismatists have already discussed about the local dynastic and 
personal facts of the coins of the  Satavahanas but 
Chattopadhyaya’s scholarship for the first time has tried to 
understand the process and reasons of transition to early historic 
in Deccan on the basis of the coins and Bhattiprolu inscriptions. 
In this context it is worth mentioning that B. D. Chattopadhyay a takes 
the term Satavahana period or Satavahana phase synonymous to early 
historic as other scholars. Thus, he uses term like “from the pre- 


2270 


Satavahana to the Satavahana phase”’ . In this article he clearly 


mentions that examining all available archaeological data to 
understand the course from pre-Satavahana to Satavahana phase was 
not his purpose but he gives an emphasis on the significance of 


numismatic evidences and has suggested solutions to the 


1 


problems’ which led him to theorize the political set up of the 


then Deccan. However, in the year 1987” while Chattop adhy ay a 


°8 Sudharshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga and Andhra: The Process of Secondary 
State Formation in Early India’, Chapter 16 in Henri J. M Classen and Peter 
Skalink eds. The Study of the States, The Hogue, Mouton, 1981, pp. 319-338. 
°° Mala Dutta, op. cit 

7° BD. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit, p. 39. 

71 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ibid, p. 39-40. 

” The article was first published in B. M Pande and B. D. Chattopadhyaya, eds, 
Archaeology and History: Essays in Memory of A Ghosh, Vol. 2, Delhi, 1987. 
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propounded this theory, already the work of Seneviratne was 
published almost 6 years earlier. Interestingly, both of them were 
focusing on what was going on in the Deccan during this period 
with two different approaches altogether. Seneviratne was trying 
to understand the process of secondary state formation in Andhra 
and Kalinga region but his work is not mentioned or taken into 
consideration by Chattopadhyaya who was looking at the problem 
almost through the numismatic lens and the Bhattiprolu inscriptions. 
Still the total silence of Chattop adhy aya on Seneviratne’s contribution 
is quite interesting, However, the territorial limit of Deccan is not 
clear from Chattopadhyaya’s work as he has mentioned the Vidarbha 


* is é an FA: 
region as a separate territorial unit”. 


® Sudharshan Seneviratne, op cit. 
™4« the early historical period in the Deccan as also in some adjoining 
regions like Vidarbha emerged in the period of the Satavahanas....” — B. D. 
Chattopadhyaya, ‘Transition to Early Historic Deccan: A Note’, Studying Early 
India Archaeology, Texts, and Historical Issues, Permanent Black, Delhi, 2011, 


p.39. 
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IV. Long and Short Chronology 


Previously the Puranas were considered as the most 
important sources for reconstruction of political history of the 
Satavahanas as it contains a list of the Andhra rulers in the 
dynastic section. There are two different genealogies preserved 
in the Puranas according to which on one hand there were 
thirty rulers who had ruled for over four hundred years, and on 
the other there were about nineteen kings who ruled for about 
two hundred seventy five years only”. The scholars who believe 
in the longer chronology of the Satavahanas, consider that they 
began their rule after the Mauryas sometimes in aidigns century 
BCE while the other group goes for a later date to c second 
half of the 1° century BCE. The debate is based principally on 
the problematic data given in the Puranas. The Vayu Purana, 
Brahmanda Purana, Bhagavata Purana and Visnu Purdna state 
that there were thirty Andhra rulers” while they mention only 
seventeen to twenty-five names’’, The Matsyapurdna talks about 
nineteen kings but some of the manuscripts give the names of 
total of thirty kings and other manuscripts provide the names 
between twenty-one to twenty-eight in numbers. Here, it should 
be mentioned that the problem in chronological arrangement is 
mostly related to the early Satavahana rulers. In the light of the 
excavated archaeological finds scholars tend to support the 


™ \ M_ Shahsti, Early History of Deccan Problems and Perspectives, 
Sundeep Prakashan, Delhi, 1987 p. 3. 

7° F EK Pargiter, The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, Oxford: 
Humphrey Milford and Oxford University Press, 1913, p.36 

aw Vayu Purana manuscripts name 17 18, 19 or 25; Brahmanda 17, 
Bhagavata 23 and Visnu 22, 23 or 24 (See Note 5 in A.M Shastri, ‘Epoch 
of the Sd&tavahana Rule: A Reappraisal’, in Early History of Deccan: 
Problems and Perspectives, Sundeep Prakashan, Delhi, 1987, pp. 1-15.) 
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shorter chronology as the stratified contexts of the Satavahana 
coins date back them to c. 1“ century BCE. 


Interestingly, most of the Puranic rulers are already 
identified with Satavahana rulers mentioned either in inscriptions or 
coins, or in both, while some of them are yet to be confirmed 
by other supportive evidences. A list of the names found from 
the Puranas, inscriptions and coins have been appended here, 
which has been prepared after a thorough comparative analysis 


of all available data. (Table: 1.II.). 
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Table 1:IL Satavahana rulers from Puranas and other sources 


SL Ne Matsya (Yr) Vayu (Wr) Brahméanda (Yr) Visi Bh dgavata Inscriptions (Yr) / Coins 


: iguka (23) Sindhuka (23) Sindhuka (23) Sipraka Vrsalab ali Raya Simuka Satavahana Sirimato (Naneghat label 
inscription)! 


0. 
1 
2 Krsna (18) Krsna (18) Krsna (18) Krsna Sadavahana Kule Kanhe rajini (Nasik insaitption) 
3 
4 


S1i-Mallakami Sri-Satakarni Sri-Santakami (18) | Sri-Kantakami Sri-Santakama Sin Satakami (Naneghat label insaiption) 
10 
Pamotsarga (18 Pumotsafiga Pormamasa 


5 Skandhastam bhi 
(8) 


Santakani (56) Satakarni (56) Santakari (56) Satakarmni 


; Lambochra (18) Lam bodara (18) Lam bodara 


po 
po 
pe 
Aplava (2 Rpolava (2 Divilka Chilaka a 
Sandasa (18) eghasval eghesva [| -__ 
Bid) ee 
Skandasvat (7 ee 
saeaaaa rr 
Satikarm (3 
3. Kuntala Kuntala Satakarm 

a 
cm a 

pO 

PO Td 


Patani 0) | Patuman 04 Pafuman Ajamvana 
z Riktavamna (25) Menikrsna (25) Anistakarma (25) Aristakarnma Anistakarma 


I Ne = = 
Gathasaptasatt 

aun) | Saae Pataca) Paualaka Taka 

Purindrasena (21 Putrikasena (21 Purisabhiru (21 Pravillasena Purisabhiru fee ee ee ll 


Interestingly neither the name Simuka nor Satavahana is enlisted in any of the Purdnas. 


? Shobhana Gokhale, ‘The Unique Coppa-coin ofthe Satavahana King Hala, JNSZ, Vol. XLVI, 1986 pp. 24-29. 
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20. Sundara 
Santikama (1 


at 


25. 
26. = Sivasri (Some 
Matsya Purana 
Mss. Call him as 
Sivasri Pulama) 
@) 
Stvaskanda 
Satakarni (8) 


30. Candas Dandast : 
Santikama (10) Satakami (3) GB) 
31 


.  Puloma(7) Pulamavi (7) Pulomari (7) 


32. 


Inscriptions (Yr) / Coins 


Sundara Satakam — known from Kanaganahalli 
inscription 


Gautaniputra Siva Satdcami — known from his 
coins 


Gautaniputra Satakami —known ffom his coins and 
inscriptions 

Vasisthiputra Pulumavi — known ftom his coins and 
inscriptions 

Vasisthiputra Si Satakami — known from his coins 
and. inscriptions 

Vasisthiputra Sivasri Pulumavi — known from 
coins and inscription 


Vasisthiputra Khada Satakarn — known from his 
coins and could be identified with Siva Skanda 
Satakami 

Gautaniputra Yajiiasri Satakami —Known from 
coins and inscription 

Gautamiputra Vijaya Saakami — known ftom 
inscription 

Vasisthiputra Catnda Sditakarni — known from 
inscription and coins 

Madhariputra Sri Pulumavi — known fiom 
coins 

Kausikiputra Satakamr - known from coms 


3-V.V. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, [Ancient Indian Coins], Nagpur University Research Series, No. 1, Registra, Nagpur University, Nagpur, 
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Sl. No. 


Matsya 


Brahmanda (Xr 


Visine 


Vasisthiputra Vijaya Satakarn — Known from his 
coins 


Karna Satakami—known from his coins 
aka S&atakarni —known ftom coins 


Mahasatavahana Agni Sarma (King?) - known 
from inscription 
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V. Original Homeland 


The Puranas are composed in a style of prophecies with 
the present context in perfect tense. It seems that the Matsyapuradna 
was composed or compiled during the time of Yajiiasri Satakarni 
as only his time is described in present tense (who have been 
ruling in the ninth year of his reign’), while all the rest of the 


accounts are in the form of prophecies.” 


It is a well-known fact that some of the Purdnas record in their 
dynastic section the names of the Andhra rulers. These rulers are 
mentioned differently sometimes as Andhras, sometimes 
Andhrabhrtyas or Andhrajatiyas but never as Satavahanas*. On the 
other hand archaeological sources never speak to their Andhra origin. 
However, Purdnic Andhras are unanimously identified with the 
Satavahanas by the historians. It is interesting to note that the Puranas 
describe this dynasty as Andhras, Andhrabhrtyas or Andhrajatiyas 
which is never the case with their own archaeological sources. In their 
own epigraphs and numismatic records they tend to omit the terms 
altogether. They categorically mention themselves as Satavahanas. In 
this context it is important to note that according to common faith the 
Satavahanas were also known as Andhra-bhrtyas in the Puranic data, 
but A. M. Shastri in his article “has discussed in details about the 
century long debate on this issue. He has clearly shown that the 
Satavahanas are never mentioned as Andhra-bhrtyas in the Puranas 
but the epithet was for the successors of the Satavahanas in Deccan. 
So, the Puranas mention the Satavahanas as only Andhras or Andhra- 


jatiya. Besides these two principal opinions, a few other opinions 


' Nava varsani Yajnasrih Satakarnikah (F. E. Pargiter, op. cit. p. 43, fh. 8.) 

? A.M. Shastri, ‘Satavahanas: Original Home and Nomenclature’, BDCRI, Vol. 54- 
55, 1994-95, pp. 379-380. 

> A. M Shastri, ibid 

“ A M Shastri, ibid, pp. 377f€ 
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regarding their original homeland are traceable. For example, the 
Tamil text Silappadikaram? refers to Gangetic connection with 
Satakarnis what tempted some of the historians to draw a 
Magadha connection of the Satavahanas®. Here it should be 
mentioned that the term Andhra in the Purdnas is the same as 
Andhras mentioned in Asokan records as an ethnic group along with 
the Bhojas, Pitinikas, etc.’ Once again to the authors of the 


Puranas they would have been only an ethnic group. 


5 VR. Ramachandra Dikshitar, tr, The Silappadikaram, Humphrey Milford and 
Oxford University Press, London, 1939, p. 27-28. 

° KR. Subramanian, op. cit. p. 7. 
7 RE XIU, “... Bhoja-pitinikesu [Am]dha-palafdesu]....” D. C. Sircar, Asokan 
Studies, Indian Museum, Kolkata, 1979, p. 32. 
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VI. The Nomenclature Satavahana 


Another oft mentioned issue regarding the Satavahanas is the 
nomenclature Sdtavdhana. The name of the dynasty is spelt 
sometimes as Satavahana and sometimes as Satavahana in different 
sources. A. M. Shastri opined that the spelling of the dynasty was 
originally Satavahana and not Satavahana and the name Satakarni 
became so popular that other later dynasties mentioned themas 
Satakarni dynasty 5 Here the point should be moted that, most of the 
records of the Satavahanas are in Prakrit language and Maharastri 
dialect which automatically generates the limitation of having a 
single ‘sa’ ie. dental ‘sa’ as in Prakrit there is the use of only 
one sibilant ie. ‘sa’ except for Magadhi Prakrit where there is palatal 
‘sa’ in place of dental which makes the probability higher that 
the term was Satavahana which became dental ‘sa’ due to the 
use of Maha&radstri dialect and the sources bearing the palatal ‘sa’ 


is probably the original Magadhi variation. 


Somadeva, the author of the Katha-Sarit-Sdgara indicates 
that the name Satavahana was derived from the name of a 
yaksa named Sata. According to the story, the yaksa assumed a 
form of a lion, bore him on his back when he was spotted by 
a sonless king Dipakarna. The king adopted him as son and 
successor and gave him the name Satavahana’. Here it should be 
mentioned that, if it was so, then the chances of adopting lion motif on 
their coins as a royal emblem would have been high. Whereas the 
Satavahanas had opted for elephant on their universal type coins, and 
royal emblem was Ujjain symbiol which again has nothing to do with 


a lion. However, it should also be mentioned here that among all the 


® AM. Shastri, ‘Satavahanas: Original Home and Nomenclature’, BDCRI, Vol. 54- 
55, 1994-95, pp. 382-83. 

° Satena yasmad=iidho=bhit tasmat Satavahanam. 

Namna cakara kalena rajye c-ainarn ny-aveSayat. 


Kathda-sarit-sagara. 1.6.86. 
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faunal representations on Satavahana coins lion is the most frequently 
used motif and there are more than seven varieties of lion depicted on 
their coinage. There is a second opinion regarding the nomenclature 
Sdtavahana. According to a Jain legend, a child was bom to a 
Brahmana widow from a forced intercourse with serpent king 
Sega. Then the child was brought up in a potter’s house and 
while playing, he acted as a king and distributed chariots, 
horses, elephants and other artificial vehicles made of clay 
among his friends and he got the name Satavahana as the term 
Sata means ‘to give’ and vahana is vehicles and together the 


: 10 
word means ‘one who gave vehicles’. 


Thus we see that there is difference of opinion among the 
historians regarding the meaning of the term Satavahana. Some 
scholars tried to associate them with the Satiy aputras"’ while 
some tried to associate them with the cult of sun god (Sarya)” 
or even with Vaisnava cult'’. In this context here it is worth 


mentioning that the Satiyaputras are identified with the Atiyaman 


1 4M Shastri, op. cit., p. 383. 
Here it should be mentioned that, author did not mention the reference to the 
derivation of the term s@ta as to mean ‘to give’ neither any lexicon gives a similar 
meaning. 

"EI Rapson, ed, The Cambridge History of India Vol I, Ancient India 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1922, p. 599. 

™ According to Joglekar the Satavahanas were so called because of their excessive 
devotion to the sun god or Stirya whose vehicle was a chariot driven by seven horses 
thus he was sapta-vahana. The Kasi-khanda of Skanda-purana uses the expression 
saptavahana for the Sun. 
D. D. Kosambi also took the term Sata as the corrupted form of sapti means horse 
and those are referring especially to the horse of the Sun-god, the correct form of the 
name being Saptivahana. 


a Saptavahana is one of the 1000 names of god Visnu, mentioned in the Visnu- 


sahasra-nadma, whose solar association is well known. (A. M. Shastri, op.cit, p. 
384) Visnu has either seven horses as vahana or a single horse nam ed Sapta. (A. M. 


Shastri, ibid., p. 384, note 80-81) 
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chieftains of northern Tamil Nadu‘. However, most of the 
historians have taken the term Satavadhana as the corruption or a 
modification of original Sanskrit name and Ajay Mitra Shastri 
draws our attention to the reference to Satavahana in the Sanskrit 
works like the Harsacarita of Banabhatta, Kavyamimamsa of 
Rajasekhara, Kathd-sarit-sagara of Somadeva, Kamasitra of 
Vatsy ay ana, etc., which indicates that the name is not a corruption 
but the correct form and thus there is no need to search for its 
original. He explained the term as it is. The name appears as 
Satavahana or Sadavahana in their own inscriptions and coins. 
He proposed the meaning of the term Sdadavahana as horseman 
or horse rider. Here Sada = horse and vahana = mount or vehicle.’° 
He has taken the corroborative evidences from Amarakosa, 
Medinikosa and Mahabharata and opined that the sense of the 
word would be similar to sddin. He also commented that the 
Satavahanas had a strong-cavalry, and thus, it was the secret of 
their speedy success in early days of their realm'®. However, 
there is no other supporting evidence for this statement. An 
epigraphical source from Sannati speaks about a Mahasatavahana’’. 
Interestingly, there are number of instances reflecting the elevation in 
social status like in the cases of Maharathi, M ahatalavaras, 
Mahagamikas, M ahasenapatis, etc., but elevation of a kula is a rare 
case, however, we have the well known reference of the 


Mahameghavahana in Kalinga region. 


™ Noboru Karashima, ed., op. cit, p. 26. 

1S AM Shastri, op. cit., p. 385. 

Once again he did not provide the references of the meanings. 

16 A M Shastri, op. cit. p. 385. 

‘TT K Sarma and J. Varaprasada Rao, Early Brahmi Inscriptions from Sannati 
Harman Publishing House, New Delhi, 1993, p. 77. 
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Like the term Sdatavahana, Shastri has discussed different 


opinions regarding the name Satakarni’® 


and argued that the term 
Satakarni was not a corrupt form and the name is the correct 
Sanskrit as it has been used in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (XIII.38- 
40) as a name of a sage. Here it is worth mentioning that an 
inscription from Kanaganahalli also bears the reference of a 
§ramana as Satavahana’’. According to Shastri the meaning of 
the name is ‘son of Satakarna’ ie. ‘horse-eared’ and he argued 
that though the meaning is unusual, and strange we have similar 


kind of name like - Jatukarnya, ‘son of Jatukarna’ meaning ‘lac- 


eared’. 


Here it must be mentioned that the present research work 
intends to go beyond the issues of homeland and chronology. 
Here we would like to focus on the political setup of the then Deccan 
to understand the situation of the region in the early historic times. 
This will help us to ascertain the position of the Satavahanas as 
a major power in the territorial unit along with the process of 
the state formation that helps the Satavahanas to reach at their 


ap ex. 


18 TG. Aravamuthan identifies the Nurruvar kings with the Satavahanas as nurru= 
seven and karni=karma=oars. 

Cilappadikaram, the first Tamil mahakavya by Ilango Adigal of early centuries CE 
mentions purambanaiyan valkottam and paSanda sattan. Adiyarkkunallar, a 
commentator, equates Satavahana with Sattan, a village deity and explains the 
former by Mas&ttan and Satavahana. 

According to V. K. Rajwade the word satakarni is a derivative of the name 
Satakama, Skt. Satakarna inthe sense of ‘son of Satakama, i.e. ‘one whose bullocks 
are marked with figure for 100 in the ears’. Thus full form of the dynasty was 
Satakama-vahana which was abbreviated into Satavahana. 
1 Inscription No. 15, “... Satavahana samanena...” K P. Poonacha, Excavations at 


Kanaganahalli (Sannati, Dist. Gulbarga Karnataka), ASI, New Delhi, 2011. 
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VIL Key Features of Early Historic Deccan 


a 


...‘Early Historical’, used in relation to a cultural 
phase in Indian Archaeology, is in common vogue 
today. The seal of approval for the use of this 
terminology is available in overviews and 
syntheses of archaeological material, authored by 
archaeologists and historians and read by students 
and interested public alike. And yet, there are 
many points associated with terminology which, to 
one interested in the history of the material culture 
of early India, have not been taken up for 


caste P 20 
clarification...” 


However, B. D. Chattopadhyaya has pointed out several 
problems in the study of ‘early history’ in the Indian context. For 
example, the beginning of use of the term ‘early historic’ in the 
field of archaeology is vague, and the acceptance of the period 
as a different culture is also not well attested in the field of 
archaeology. Thus, according to him, the relation of the period 
with its preceding and succeeding one is difficult to 
distinguish”’. Another major problem is that, the archaeologists 
and/or historians face in understanding the early historic with 
variations in material culture from one region to another. So the 


a 


question arises that “...Is one terminology then, adequate to 


cover such variations in archaeological cultures throughout the 


9922 


sub-continent?.. However, the question is difficult to answer. 


2° BD. Chattopadhyaya, “Early Historical in Indian Archaeology Some Definitional 
Problems”, Gautam Sengupta and Sharmi Chakraborty, eds., Archaeology of Early 
Historic South Asia, Pragati Publication and Centre for Archaeological Studies and 
Training, Eastern India, New Delhi, 2008, pp. 3-14. 

1 BD. Chattopadhyaya, ibid 

2 BD. Chattopadhyaya, ibid 
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Chattopadhyaya argued in his article that the period is 
followed on the basis of ‘historical and art historical terms’ and 
not on purely ‘material cultural term’.”? More names in the list 
of the traits could be added like — large settlements, internal 
planning defence encircling the settlements, increasing use of 
iron, public and private hydraulic, developed craft industry, use 
of stone, mud and fired bricks etc.’ and generally these are the 
principal parameters used in understanding the early historic 
phase in northern India. While studying the early historic phase 
of India, one should keep in mind that the phase did not emerge 
uniformly throughout the subcontinent rather it was a continuous 
long process of interaction between the localities of different 
parts of India. As we have mentioned above about the universally 
accepted notion that north India experienced the early historic much 
earlier than rest of the country around sixth century BCE when 
the mahdjanapadas emerged and India witnessed early state 
formation, trade, coinage, newly emerged religions _ like 
Ajivikism, Buddhism and Jainism, etc., for the first time. 
However, the concentration of mahdjanapadas was largely in 
northern India than the southern part of Vindhyas wherein 
Asmaka was the only known mahdjanapada. It is generally 
believed that the emergence of urban centres, usage of metallic 
currency, scripts, and architectural activities appeared in Deccan 
in a later period sometimes after third century BCE. Therefore a 
common concept emerged among the historians and 
archaeologists that in the Deccan, early historical phase emerged 
quite late when compared to north India. However, here it should 
be mentioned that the traits of early historic also did not appear 
at a point of time. Similarly, in Deccan, presence of Asmaka 


mahajanapada and other janapadas could be seen in about c. 


23 BD Chattopadhyaya, ibid, p. 8. 
*4 Bishnupriya Basak, op. cit., p. 29. 
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sixth — fifth century BCE, while iron-age materials (c. 1200 - 300 


BCE) show the evidences of long distance trade in Decean”. 


As already mentioned, in the sixth century BCE, north India, 
especially the Gangetic plain has entered into the early historical 
phase, while Deccan was witnessing the megalithic culture. The 
lack of sources makes the history of the then Deccan a little 
obscure. Historians are keen to compare the phase of Magadha’s 
rise with the pre-Satavahana and Satavahana phase. It needs to be 
reiterated that metallic currency was introduced in both the 
macro-regions during the time of the mahdjanapadas, the scripts 
came both in north and south India during the time of the 
Mauryas with the edicts of Asoka and if Tamil Brahmi is 
considered as pre-Asokan, in that case Deccan witnessed the use of 
script earlier than the north. Many post-Mauryan epigraphs have been 
found from north as well as Deccan, architectural activities also 
flourished in both the regions during the post-Mauryan phase in 


the form of stépas, ete. 


In the Deccan, megalithic culture coexisted with early historic 
traits, the process of transformation was not linear. Every region has 
its own geo-politico-cultural traits and traditions. To understand its 
process of development one should consider the gradual of the society 


from its oral phase to written, from kinship to kingship, from rural to 


*5 Presence of raw materials like camelian, cat eye, lapis lazuli, and agate proved the 
external link with megalithic south India. 

Kodumanal in Tamil Nadu is a megalithic site which is a bead-making centre 
attested by both the literature and archaeological materials. The quartz beads were 
being exported to different parts of the world while the burial cultures do not 
unearthed a single piece of quartz beads which was actually a local product but 
housands of carnelian beads have been found in the grave sites — K. Rajan, 
“Situating the Beginning of Early Historic Times in Tamil Nadu: Some Issues and 


Reflections’, SS, Vol. 36, No. 1/2 (Jan-Feb), 2008, p. 46. 
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urban i.e. the socio-economic culture that existed in the re gion prior to 


early history. 


The region under discussion has different geo-political 
structure and thus, the process of development does not follow 
the exact pattern of north India. In the north, the major marker of 
early historic phase is the presence of mahdjanapadas and the other 
elements are all associated ones like the presence of urban centres, 
trade and coinage, use of script and the shift from the oral to the 
written, art and architectural activities and finally the process of state 
formation. While discussing the state formation and the advent of 
early historic phase in Deccan scholars have taken a completely 
different approach as already mentioned above. This process has 
been seen as a secondary state formation process and _ its 
initiation has been marked sometime in the third century BCE 
i.e. almost three hundred (300) years later than the beginning of 


this process in the northern part of the subcontinent. 


The presence of the edicts of Asoka and posting 
aryaputras in south clearly suggest that the Mauryas exploited 
the rich resources of their southern territory as much as possible 
but did a little for the people of the land. Thus, development of 
this region through the administrative system became secondary 
in the case of Deccan. However, occupation by the Mauryas 
opened the localities of northern India to their southern 
counterparts or vice-versa and the contact with them either 
through the administration or trade or religion has widened the 


process of the development of Deccan. 


However, the role of the administrative system of the 
Mauryas in this process was no less important as one could find 
that most of the post-Mauryan administrative powers of Deccan 
were previously associated with the Mauryan administration. For 


example, the Rathikas and the Bhojas became Maharathi and 
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Mahabhojas respectly, who were the predominant powers of post- 
Mauryan Deccan. This could be compared with the rise of the 


Sun gas who served the Mauryas in administration. 


Megaliths in Deccan: To understand the early historic Deccan, 
one has to study the megalithic culture of Deccan first as the 
continuation of this culture into the early historic phase is unique 
feature in the case of Deccan. Megaliths are associated with a 
particular burial practice, ritualistic offerings and the early use of 
iron in peninsular India. This became a major field of study in 
Indian Archaeology since 1920s”°. According to common belief 
of the historians, north India witnessed Iron Age culture before 
historical age and there is no distinct pre-Iron Copper Age, rather 
the copper artifacts are reported in the Neolithic contexts there’. 
However, BRW, iron and funeral monuments are the three major 


apparatus of megalithic culture widely considered by the scholars”®, 


Megalithic culture is not a mere burial tradition, but a 
part of more complex social formation. There are diverse opinions 
in designating the culture. The archaeologists consider any site as 
Iron Age culture or BRW culture or Megalithic culture if one of 


the components is available. For example, the site 


“Mangudi yielded three cultural phases, the excavator 
designated them as microlithic, megalithic and Early 
Historic. The availability of the microlithic tools led 


them to designate the first phase as microlithic. The 


© Y Subbarayalu, ‘Megalithic Burials and graffiti’, Noboru Karashima ed., 4 
Concise History of South India Issues and Interactions, Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi, 2014, p. 15. 

27 P. Gullapalli, “Early Metal in South India: Copper and Iron in Megalithic 
Contexts”, JWP, Vol. 22, No. 4 Modeling Early Metallurgy IT (December, 2009), 
pp. 439-459. 

*8 Rajan, op. cit, p. 44 
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second phase is designated as megalithic merely based 
on the presence of the black and red wares though the 
associated megalithic burials were not reported at that 
site. The um burial sites like Mangadu and 
Adichchanallur have been designated as Iron Age 
culture merely based on the presence of urn burial 


associated with black and red ware.””® 


In general, it is believed that the presence of such burial 
system does express homogenous cultural traits including the 
BRW and iron objects but if we compare the materials of 
habitational sites along with the same habitation-cum-grave sites 
it shall show a different picture™’. Though the megaliths continue 
in the early historic period, the megalithic culture in the 
archaeological text has become equal with Iron Age and we 
need not to consider the burials without the habitation materials 
as K. Rajan clearly shows in his article that consideration of 


only burial sites may mislead us”. 


Many of the megalithic monuments of the Deccan are 
found in the Krishna and Godavari basin and there is another 
cluster of megaliths in the Vidarbha region those are also known 
as the Vidarbha megaliths”. In 1985 MelIntosh has identified 
four periods of megalith building which can be divided into two 
phases on the basis of the distribution of sites, funerary rites 
and grave morphology — first phase is in the Andhra Pradesh, 
Kamataka and Tamil Nadu region and another is in the 


Vidarbha region”. It is also interesting to note that a major part 


2° & Rajan, op. cit, p 44 

°° Rajan, ibid, p. 42. 

°K Rajan, ibid, pp. 44-46. 

3? P. Gullapalli, op. cit, p. 442 

33 J. McIntosh, ‘Dating the South Indian Megaliths’, I Schotsmanns & M Taddeé 
eds. Asian Archaeology, 1985, pp. 467-494. 
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of our region mainly the western Deccan does not bear any 
megalithic burial site. The above discussion helps us to 
understand that within same geographical zone, the traits of a 


cultural phase were different. 


Pre-Mauryan and Mauryans issues: The region witnessed metallic 
currency as early as the time of mahdajanapadas in the form of 
punch-marked coins both local and imperial. Pre-Mauryan local 
coins belonging to the northern Karnataka in the vicinity of 
modem town of Wai and Mahabaleshwar are well known. These 
coins were first attributed to Asmaka by P. L. Gupta™ but then 
reattributed them to the Kuntala Janapada, while Mitchiner 
suggested them as the issues of Avanti but later he suggested 
that the coins were of Wai-Mahabaleshwar region °° These punch- 
marked coins can be dated to c. Fourth century BCE if not earlier. It 
is interesting to note that the coins found from Wai and its vicinity, 
were of three denominations — double, single and half Karsapana’’ 
which definitely indicates to a well developed monetary system. 
However, the coin type reported from Wai may be taken as the 
coins of the Kuntala janapada if one considers the opinion of 
numismatists like Gupta or Rajgor*® and even we do not consider 
Wai coins as the coins of Kuntala janapada, still the coins represent 


a janapada in the Deccan is beyond doubt. 


34 DL. Gupta, Coins, National Book Trust, New Delhi, 1969, p.10. 

°° M. Mitchiner, The Coinage and History of Southern India, Part One: Kamataka 
Andhra, Hawkins Publications, London, 1998. p. 67. 

°° M. Mitchiner, ibid. 

37 John Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, Trustees of the British 
Museum, London, Reprint 1987, p. xviii 

38 Dilip Rajgor, Punch Marked Coins of Harly Historic India, Reesha Books 
International, San Jose, California, 2001. 
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Hence, besides the punch marked coins of Asmaka and 
Avanti, Deccan also witnessed the coinage of Kuntala, and 
Andhra” janapadas””. Even the Saurastra region which became a 
part of the Satavahana territory for a short period during the 
reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni, also had its local punch marked 
coins in pre-Mauryan times". R. K. Sharma informs us about the 
local silver punch marked coins of Tripuri, Maheshwar, 
Navadatoli, etc.” These are some important sites in Narmada 
valley in Madhya Pradesh datable to c. fifth-fourth century BCE 
while the punch marked coins from Kasarwad are datable to c. 


second century BCE”, 


Pre-Mauryan and Mauryan punch marked coins of imperial 
series have been reported from the geographical boundary 
underconsideration in large numbers. For example, from Bombay 
Presidency a large hoard, containing 690 (six hundred ninety) silver 
punch marked coins was unearthed’ which consisted of — silver 
punch-marked coins of different types and verities. The types of 
the coins found in the hoard correspond to those of the Bhir 
mound of Taxila) A comparative study with the coins found 
from Bhir mound suggests that the coin-type were in circulation 
in c. Fourth century BCE and c. Third century BCE®, Imperial 


punch marked coins with five symbols were also unearthed from 


39 4 


[he coins of Andhra janapada bear a particular type of elephant. 


4° Dilip Rajgor, op. cit, p.18. 


4 


Dilip Rajgor has given a table showing different janapadas with their region 
specific symbols. Dilip Rajgor, ibid. 
“RK. Sharma, Coinage of Central India with Special Reference to Early Coins 
from the Narmada Valley, Aryan Books International, New Delhi, pp. 44ff 

“RK. Sharma, ibid, p. 54. 
“4S N. Chakravarti, “A New Find of Silver Punch-Marked Coins from the Bombay 
Presidency’, JB.BR.A.S, Vol. XX, pp. 83-87. 

“PL. Gupta, ‘Silver Punch Marked Coins ftom Bahal (Bombay Presidencyy, 


JNSI, Vol. VIL, pt.2, 1946, pp. 119-134. 
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different parts of the region viz. Maski excavation unearthed nine 
punch marked coins, Raichur hoard consisted of 63 (sixty three) 
punch marked coins, Koppal hoard of 5,534 (five thousand five 
hundred thirty four) punch marked coins, Dharwad hoard of 
eleven punch marked coins etc’® It clearly shows that the region 
under discussion was familiar with the metallic currency quite 
before the time of the Satavahanas and probably the exposure to the 
use of metal money helped in later time to develop distinct 
patterns of monetary zones in the Deccan after the fall of the 
Mauryas which explains the ‘regio-specific’ character of Satavahana 


coinage as mentioned by Shailendra Bhandare “” 


. For example, in 
Vidarbha and Vidisha region we find inscribed local punch marked 


coins issued by the Satavahanas. 


Post-Mauryan Coins: The downfall of the first pan-Indian empire 
provided the then elites a chance to show their own power over the 
local people by capturing political seats and taking the charge of 
the throne which is reflected on their numismatic issues. This could 
be one of the reasons we get to know about several ruling powers 
through their numismatic specimens only. These rulers are hitherto not 


known from any other source. 


Interestingly, India’s maritime contact with the Roman world 
opened up new vistas. After the decline of the M auryas the newly 
emerged local powers started to mint their own coins as 
transaction was then brisk. For example, there were powers like the 
Sadagaras and Marhdavas belonging to the ethnic group of 
Mahabhojas in the Konkan coastal land; the Kuras, Hathis, etc., 
hailing from the ethnic group of Maharathis and so on. It is evident 
from the numismatic sources found from Sannati (Kanaganahalli) 


that the Satavahanas also belonged to this ethnic group (ie. the 


4° ML Mitchiner, op.cit, p. 68 
47 Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit. 
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Maharathis). The rich archaeolo gical site of Kotalingala did not yield 
any Maharathi coin but the M ahatalavara, Mahasenap ati and Sebaka 
coins are the ones reported. From the numismatic and epigraphic 
findin gs it seems that the western coastal lands were the place of the 
Mahabhojas, while western Deccan was principally the adobe of the 
Maharathis. Finally, from within these local powers the Satavahanas 
emerged as a pan-Deccan ruling class, while, the non-indigenous 
Western Ksatrapas occupied the region west of central Deccan and 
became a major contender of the Satavahanas. Presence of the Chaya- 
stambha inscription of Mahaksatrapa-Kumara Rupiatnma from 
Vidarbha region*® is one of the finest examples of Ksatrapa presence 
in mainland Deccan. Evidences also indicate towards a political 
connection between the Western Ksatrapas and the Kumaras which 
for the first time is evident in the coins of Junnar where the Kumara 
ruler Isimula took the epithet M ahaksatrapa. A detailed investigation 


of this issue has been addressed in this thesis later. 


Oral to Written: The Epigraphic Records from Deccan Prior to 
Second Century BCE 

Another imp ortant trait of early historic phase is the presence 
of written records i.e. epigraphs. Earliest engraved records in the 
Decean are the Asokan records. Most of the edicts of Asoka in 
Deccan are the Minor Rock Edicts (henceforth MRE) among 
which the MREI was the earliest effort of writing his ideas and 
those were distributed widely in his empire”. The Asokan edicts 
are scattered all over his empire among which Panguraria, Sopara, 


Sannati, Maski, Nittur, Udegolam, Rajula-Mandagiri, Erragudi, 


487 -V. Mirashi, ‘A Pillar Inscription of Mahakshatrapa Rupiamma from Pawni’, 
EL, Vol. XXXVIL pt. V, 1968, pp. 201-203. 

Also see the dietailed discussion on the inscription in chapter two of the present 
thesis. 

‘° Susmita Basu Majumdar, The Mauryas in Karnataka, Mahabodhi Book Agency, 
Kolkata, 2016, pp. 9-10. 
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Jatinga-Rameshwara, Brahmagiri, Palkigundu, Gavimath are situated 
in the area under consideration and Girnar, Dhauli, Jaugada, and 
Rupnath are situated in neighbouring region. While dealing with 
these records one has to keep in mind that the low literacy rate of the 
then Deccan region compelled ASoka to appoint the rajavacanikas 


2) We 


or the “...person who communicated the ruler’s statements... 
also find mention of the name of a scribe who was definitely travelling 
to the southern provinces Asoka from Gandhara re gion *, The 
travel of the lipikara suggests that introducing inscriptions or scripts 
and probably also Prakrit language in the southern territory of the 
Mauryas has been done during the realm of Asoka. As a result of this 
promotion probably we get the Bhattiprolu relic casket inscriptions 


from Andhra Pradesh which is palacographically very close to 
Maury an Brahmi. 


There is a debate regarding the presence of pre-Asokan scripts 
in southern India. According to the scholars like K. Rajan the Brahmi 
script was not introduced or created by Asoka. He also opines that 
the evolution or origin of a script is a social process, it could not 
be associated with a particular individual or dynasty”. However, it is 
believed that, Deccan witnessed literary phase for the first time in 
Mauryan period, though a group of epigraphist are keen to date the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions as pre-Agokan”>. The epigraphic sources of 


our study have been dealt in detail in the second chapter. 


5° Susm ita Basu Majumdar, ibid, p. 10. 
51 Susmita Basu Majumder, ibid, p. 11. 
2K Rajan, op. cit, 48 

3K Rajan, ibid 
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The Janapadas and Mahdjanapadas: 

The term ‘janapada’ is a composite form of two Sanskrit 
words - ‘jana’ meaning people and ‘pada’ means adobe. The 
term is not a mere territorial expression rather it has a socio- 
cultural-p olitical implication. In early historic India there were 
two distinct types of political systems -— one was the 
monarchical state or rajya and the other was the republican state 
or gana or ganasamgha During the sixth century BCE, there 
were some larger and more powerful janapadas, those are 
mentioned in the Buddhist and Jain literatures as mahajanapadas?’ 
It is believed that the process of second urbanization and state 
formation commenced during the time of the mahdjanapadas in 
the subcontinent. The Bhuvanakosa chapters of the Purdnas mention 


about 175 (one hundred seventy five) different janapadas”’, 


Within the geographical region taken under consideration 
there were two mahdjanapadas — one is Avanti in southern Madhya 
Pradesh and the other is Asmaka situated in central and western 
Deccan while Cedi is another mahd@anapada of central India which 
was situated in the neighbouring region. Besides these two 
mahajanapadas i.e. Avanti and Asmaka, there would have been 
several janapadas which were located in the region under 
consideration. Andhra and Kuntala are prominent among them while 
neighbouring prominent janapadas were Kalinga and Saurastra. 


Rajgor has indentified the Andhra janapada with the area between 


*4 Dilip Rajgor, op. cit. p. 1ff 

°° According to the Buddhist text Anguttaranik@ya the number of these 
mah@anapadas were sixteen and thus they were called as Solasa 
Mahdajanapadas. 

5° 7S. Agarwal, India as Known to Panini (A Study of the Cultural Material in the 
Astadhyayi), University of Lucknow, Lucknow, 1953, p. 477. 
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the Godavari and the Krishna river with its capital Dhanyakataka, 


87 
modern Bezwada’”’. 


Avanti was one of the mahdjanapadas which had monarchical 
government. It was located in modern Malwa, Nimar and adjoining 
area of Madhya Pradesh. Avanti was divided into two parts by 
the Vindhyan range — the northern part has its capital at Ujjain 
and the southern part had its capital at Mahismati. According to 
scholars like Rajgor, the southern part of Avanti was called as 
Anipa®. B. D. Chattopadhyaya has mentioned that Antipa is a 


place which is characterized by marshy land”? 


Ania is 
mentioned in the Nasik inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni as 


a territorial unit which was under the control of the king, 


Asmaka is identified with the region between the Godavari 
and Mahismati on the bank of the river Narmada®! and generally 
Asmaka and the region of Maharashtra have been taken as 
identical” . The capital of Asmaka has been mentioned variously 
as Potali, Potana or Podana and identified with Bodhan but the 
identification was entirely on assumption. It seems that the 
identification of Potana is more suitable with Paithan and scholars like 


Rajgor and Krishna Sastry also support it. Rajgor mentions that 


57 Dilip Rajgor, op. cit. p. 24. However, there is lack of enough supportive evidence 


in support to his hypothesis. 
58 Dilip Rajgor, Ibid p. 75. 
However, the reason of such identification is not well defined by him. 
5° B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘The State’s Perception of the ‘Forest’ and the ‘Forst” as 


State in Early India’, B. D. Chattopadhyaya, The Concept of Bharatavarsha and 


Other Essays, Permanent Black in association with Ashoka University, Ranikhet, 
2017, p. 57. 

6° &. Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik’, EZ Vol. VII, 1905-06, p. 60. 
Sutta Nipata: Parayanabagga, Vatthugatha, V.977. (The Sacred Books of the 


East, Vol. X, pt I, p. 184.) 
62 


61 


Dilip Rajgor, op. cit. p. 84 
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Mulaka was a part of Asmaka™. The silver punch-marked coins of 
Asmaka janapada have been reported from Nanded Hoard and Nasik 
Hoard. Later during the time of Mahapadmananda, ASmaka was 
annexed to Magadha by the Nandas. There are a number of 
early historic inscriptions which bear the name Asaka or Assaka. 
Scholars are thus not unanimous in identifying this mahajanapada 


precisely. 


Another janapada Kuntala finds mention quite often in 
texts like Gdahdsattasai (henceforth Ga Sa), Puranas, etc. The 
Markandeyapurana enlists Kuntala as a country of Madhya 
Dega™. R.C. Majumdar opined that several Mysore inscriptions refer 
to Kuntala, a province, was ruled by the Nandas. According to him 
Kuntala was situated in southern part of the Bombay presidency and 
the north of Mysore”, Kuntala in all probability was a janapada 
which can be located in Deccan and it was closely associated 
with the Satavahanas as Hala in Ga Sais mentioned as the lord 
of Kuntala®. According to the Puranic list there was one 
Satavahana ruler named Kuntala Satakarni. V. V. Mirashi has 
identified the region ruled by this ruler with Kannada country but 
he did not mention any reason of this assumption”. Here it 
should be mentioned, that some of the scholars are keen to 


identify the local punch-marked coins found from Wai region 


Dilip Rajgor, ibid. 

°4 Dilip Rajgor, ibid, p. 88 
°° H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India: From the Accession of 
Parikshit to the Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty, with a commentary by B.N. 
Mukherjee, Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 6" edition, 1953, p.235. 

°° Radhagovinda Basak, ed. & tr, The Prakrit Gatha Saptasati: Compiled by 
Satavahana King Hala, The Asiatic Society, Kolkata, 2010, p. xi 


°7 \7. V. Mirashi, ‘Banavasi Inscription of Siva-Sri Pulumavi’, K. K Subbayya and 


H. R. Raghunath Bhat., eds., Archaeological Studies (mysore), p. 28. 
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with the coins of Kuntala janapada®™ as we have already seen 


above. 


In this context one may cite Afiguttaranikaya which mentions 
to a number of janapadas besides those of the sixteen 
mahajanapadas. Among these janapadas some were in Deccan. But 
what is interesting is that Anguttaranikaya” refers to some interesting 
terms, some of which are also phonetically close; for example — 
Andha-vana (1. 204, 259, 284), Andha-bhasa (1. 95) etc. The table 
(Table: 1.IIL.) below show the terms along with the janpadas 


mentioned in Afguttaranikaya. 


Table: 1.0. Janapadas from Anguttaranikdya andS ome Terms 
influenced by the Andhras 


. Andha-bhasa (1. 95) Angayjanapada (II 328) 


. Assaka-raja (1. 333) Uttarayanapada (11 347) 
: Ujjent-nagara (I 206, sq, 209) Kallajyanapada (I 92) 


; Katthavahana-nagara (I 332) Dakkhinam alay ayanapada 
192) 


f Andha-vana (1. 204, 259, 284) Ukkalayanapada (III 62) 


7. Dakkhinapatha (Il 272) Siinaparanta janapada (I 260) 
Ratthika (UI 261, 350) 


Kali upasika Kuragharika (1 238 Rohanayanapada (1 35, II 30, 246, 
240, 455) 347) 


10 Janapadatthavariyappatta TV45) 


Tanapadakatha (V6) [| 
| Janapadevitalka (1362) [| 


°8 DL. Gupta, op. cit, 1996, pp. 33-34. 

°° R. Moms, ed., The Anguttara-Nikaya, Part -[ Pali Text Society, London, 1883; 
Kopp, Hermann ed., Manoratha-piirani: Commentary of the Anguttara Nikaya, Vol 
V, Dasaka —Ekadasaka Nipata-Vanmana with Indexes to Vols. LV, Luzac & 
Company Ltd., London, 1956. 
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Some of the Place-names Mentioned in the Early Historic 
Inscriptions of Deccan: 

Asaka”’— Alaka—Potana: The Nasik cave inscription of Gautami 
Balasri mentions that her son Gautamiputra Satakarni was the 
lord of Asika-Asaka-Mulaka-Kukura etc. The janapada or the 
locality of Asaka derived from the Prakrit name Asmaka 
(Asmaka>Assaka>Asaka) which has been mentionied in the list 
of sixteen mahdjanapadas during c. 6" century BCE. It is 
surprising that the locality lost its elevated status of a 
mahajanapada and is simply mentioned as a janapada in the 
record. This is also attested by a sealing found from Adam". The 
sealing also helps us to identify the janapada of Asaka with the 
region in and around Adam. It is interesting to note that the 
Vathugatha of the Pardyana Vagga contains a story of Bavari 
and his desciples”. According to this story Alaka was a part of 
Assaka country as it says that the arama of the Brahmin 
Bavart was near Alaka in Assaka country. Interestingly the route 
taken by his disciples started from Patitthana in Alaka and then 
went on to M4hissati, Ujjeni, Gonaddha and on to Vesali. Thus, 
according to the story, Paithan was a part of Alaka while Alaka 
was a part of Assaka and according to Digha Nikdya Potana 
was the capital of Assaka which is situated near close to Alaka. 
Therefore one can come to decision that Assaka or Asaka was a 
larger geographical territory where Alaka is a small unit and 
within it was Potana as smaller territorial unit. As mentioned 
above that generally Potana is identified by the historians with 


the place Bodhan near the river Godavari in the Nizamabad 


7° or Assaka or ASmaka 

™ Amarendranath Jha, Exavations at Adam (1988-1992) A City of Asika Janapada, 
Vol. IL, The Director General, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 2016, pp. 
615-616. 

72D. Anderser and H. Smith eds., The Sutta Mata, Pali Text Society, London, 
1913, pp. 190f 
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district of Andhra Pradesh”. But it seems from the description 
of Digha Nikaya that Potana, the capital of Assaka was Paithana 
and not Bodhana. The following diagrams may help us to understand 


the situation of some localities in Deccan. 


(Daksinapatha 

|Assaka 
=e 

Potana 


A diagram showing situation of three places during the time of mahdjanapadas. 


Daksinapatha 
Assaka 
Mulaka 
Asika 
Kukura 
Vaijayanti 
Nasika 
Antpa 
Suratha 
Aparanta 
Vidabha 
A diagram showing situation of different localities during the time of the 


Satavahanas 
V.V. Krishna Sastry has mentioned that the janapadas situated 
to the south of Vidarbha and South Kosala were Assaka and Mulaka 
and Assaka Jataka mentions that the king named Assaka ruled in 
Potali under the kingdom of Kasi “ and Culla Kalinga Jataka also 
supp orts that Aruna was the king of Potali in Assaka country”, while 
Suttanipata places it on the bank of river Godavari”. The Astadhyayi 


H.C. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 128. 

™\7V. Krishna Sastry, ed, The Journal of Archaeology, Satavahana Special 
Dr. N. Ramesan Commemorative Volume, Vol. IIL, No. 1. Director of 
Archaeology and Museum, Hyderabad, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1990, 
p. 119. 

7 Dilip Rajgor, op.cit, p. 84 

7° \7 V. Krishna Sastry, ibid, pp 119-120. 
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of Panini also refers to the people of Assaka janapada (4-1- 
148/173) — 


Damtapuram Kalinganam Assakanamea potanam | 


Bhahissali Avamtinam sauviranamea rorukam || 


According to Pdarayana Vagga, Alaka was a part of Assaka 
country but the Nasik inscription mentions Mulaka, Asaka or 
Assaka and Alaka as separate localities. As it is already seen above 
that ASmaka shrunk into a mere janapada in post-Mauryan times, 
the connotation of the region represented definitely a smaller 
area than before. Therefore, mention of Asaka and Mulaka as 
separate enitity in Balasri’s record is justified and thus, it may 
be said that during the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni, Asaka 
shrunk into a janapada and the mahdjanapada was divided into 
several localities. For example, Asmaka is mentioned in the 
Aranyaparva of the Mahabharata” along with some of the 
jJanapadas of western India like Goparastra, Mallarastra, 


Pandurdstra, Ripavahita, Vidarbha and Asika™ 


. Finally, the 
sealing found from Adam” which is mentioned above clearly 
shows that the region was shrunk into a janapada during this 


time. 


Mulaka: Gautamiputra Satakarniis mentioned in Nasik inscription 
as the lord of Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, Kukura, etc. The region Mulaka 
was believed to have extended up to south-eastern Andhra 
Pradesh. Telugu literature and inscriptions mention the parts of 


Cuddap ah, Guntur and M edak districts as Mulakanadu or the country 


77 DN. Phadke, ‘Assaka Janapada’, QJMS, Vol LXXXIX, No. 2, 1998, pp. 36- 
40. 

7® B_N. Phadke, ibid. 

7° Amarendranath Jha, Exavations at Adam (1988-1992) A City of Asika Janapads, 
Vol. I, The Director General, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 2016, pp. 
615-616. 
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of the Mulakas at least till Fifteenth Century CE®. There are a 
group of Andhra Brahmanas, who drifted to the coastal region from 
Telangana in the past, are still known as Mulakanadu Brahmins; 
and in Karimnagar region there is a village named Mulugu and a 
Taluka headquarter of the same name in Warangal district®’. All these 
indicate M ulaka’s affiliation with Andhra Pradesh. 


Besides these localities, names of a number of localities come 
from the then epigraphic sources. The following table (Table:1.IV.) 
shows the localities mentioned in some select early historic 


inscriptions of Deccan. 


Table: 1.IV. Localities/Place Names Mentioned in Some Selected 
Farly Historic Epigraphs of Deccan 


Inscriptions From Name of the locality/place 
No. 
Adoni/Myakadoni* Vepuraka , Satavahanihara 


2. | Bedse* Nasikato 


3. | Bedse*” Marakuda 


5. | Bhattiprolu Nandapura 
Inscriptions®® 
89 ‘VV. Krishna Sastry, op. cit. p. 120. 
81 VV. Krishna Sastry, ibid 


82-7 S. Sukthankar, “A New Andhra Inscription of Siri-Pulumav?, EZ, Vol. 14 pp. 
153-155. 


Inscription No. 34, V. V. Mirashi, The History and Inscriptions of the Satavahanas 
and the Western Kshatrapas, Maharashtra Board for Literature and Culture, 
Bombay, 1981, p. 85ff 

3 |. Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions bearing 
part of the results of the fourth, fifth and sixth seasons operations of the 
Archaeological Survey of Western India, 1876-77, 1877-78, 1878-79 Supplementary 
to the Volume on “The Cave Temples of India”, Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, Vol. TV, New Delhi: Director General, ASI, 1833 (Reprint 1994), p. 89. 

4 7 Burgess, ibid. 

S 7 Burgess, ibid, p. 82 
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Inscriptions From Name of the locality/place 


Guntupalli inscriptiat’’ | Setagiri, Mahanagapav ata, Vedhagiri, Suraka, Kaliga 
(Kalinga), Mahisaka 


Hathigumpha Kalinganag ara, Musikanagara, T anasuli, Vajiraghara, 
inscriptions of Goradhagiri, Rajagaha, Mathura, Bharatavarsa, Pithurida, 
Uttarapatha, Magadha, Sugarhgiya, Arnga, Pandya, Kumari 
hill 


SL. 
No. 
iz Intwa Clay Sealing *° Maharaja Rudrasena-vihara 


unagath Inscription of | Girinagara, pirva-apara-Akarav anti, Antipa, Ananrta, 
Surastra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvira, Kukura, 
Aparanta, Nisada, Daksinapatha, etc. 


Aparanta, Bharukaccha, Kalyan, Kapicita, etc. 

cies 

Mamada, Mam alahara, Karajaka, Valuraka-lena°’, Abulama, 
Soparaka, Vaijayanti, Dhenukakata°’, Karahakada, etc. 


8° G Buhler, ‘The Bhattiprolu Inscriptions’, EI, Vol. II, 1984, p. 323. 

Also see chapter 2 of present thesis. 

87 1 K. Sama, ‘Epigraphical Discoveries at Guntupalli’, JESI, Vol. V, 1975, 48-61. 
R. Subrahmanyam, The Guntupally Brahmi Inscritpion of Kharavela, Andhra 


Pradesh Government Epigraphical Series, No 3, Hyderabad: Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, 1968. 

S. Manohar Mishra, ‘Identification of Maharaja Sada of the Guntupalli Inscription’, 
JEST, Vol. & 1981, pp. 53-56. 

8 KP. Jayaswal, ‘The Hathighumpha Inscription of Kharavela’ EZ, Vol. XX, 1929 
, pp. 71-89. 
© BC. Chhabra, ‘Intwa Clay Sealing’, EZ Vol. XX VII, 1950, pp. 174-75. 

F. Kielhorn, ‘Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; The Year 72’, EZ, Vol 


VIL, pp. 36-49. 
91 


. Burgess, op. cit 
°2 Shobhana Gokhale, op.cit. 

°3 Senart, E., ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Karle’, EZ, Vol. VI, 1902-03, pp. 4% 
74. 
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°4 Tt is interesting to note that the Jena or the cave at Karle was known as Valiiraka 


cave and the community who dwelled in the cave sites was also known as Valtiraka 
Sarhgha. The name is also mentioned in the Karle inscription no 13 and 19, 
Interestingly the term Valluraka was associated with plastic surgery of ear (G. D. 
Singhal, et al, eds. and trs, Chapter 16, Fundamental and Plastic Surgery 
Considerations in Ancient Indian Surgery, Vol1 (Based on chapters 1-27 of Siitra- 
Sthana of SuSruta Samhita) Delhi, Chaukhamba Sanskrit Pratishthan, 2007 
[Reprint]). Though there is no other supportive evidence to elaborate further on the 
issue yet but only a conjecture can be drawn that the Buddhist cave temples at Karle 
may have been a unit of medical practitioners. The 13" and 19" inscription has 
another indication to this fact as it records a donation ofa village named Karajika or 


Karajaka to the Valtiraka cave. The name Karajika or Karajaka has definitely 


derived ffom the word Karafija which is again a medicinal tree. Therefore it seems 


that there was a medicinal connection with the cave temple of Karle and according 
to Buddhist tradition which was very much possible. 

°° B. Senart, op. cit., More than one inscription mentions the place name. 

°° No. 35, V. V. Mirashi, The History and Inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the 
Western Kshatrapas, Maharashtra Board for Literature and Culture, Bombay, 1981. 
°? The term Gamaharasahalatavi is difficult to describe as mentioned by Mirashi 
(Mirashi, V. V., ibid, p. 89, footnote 1). He has taken the term as the dhdra of the 
Sahalatavi village. However, it is difficult to situate an ahara in a village. It seems 
that an @h@ra is a larger unit than agama. 

°8 7 -V., Mirashi, ibid., p. 66 

°° Setagiri/ Svetagiri Parvata usually indentified with the hill of naneghat. 

100 F Senart, 1905-06, op. cit. pp. 78-80. 

191 je. Skt. RsikA According to the Mahabharata the country of Rsika was closdy 
associated with the country Antipa (EZ Vol. VII, p. 62). However, I. K. Sarma and 
J. Varaprasad Rao have identified the Asikanagara with Adam. Gn I K. Sarma, and 
J. Varaprasada Rao, Early Brahmi Inscriptions from Sannati, Harman Publishing 
House, New Delhi, 1993, pp. 68.) 


1 As Suttanipata suggests Asaka and Mulaka are contiguous to each other and 


situate on the banks of River Godavari. Suttanipata, Il Parayana Vego Vathugatha, 
, oe 
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Inscriptions From Name of the locality/place 
a 


ae Kukura, Apararnta, Antipa, Vidabha, Akaravanti, 
| eee Dasapura, Darn tam itrT 


a [Pathan SSCS 


17] Sannati inscription of —— Vidarbha, Asaka, Midaka 
GautamIputra 
Satakarni'°* 


Locality and localityanuclei: It has already been mentioned before 


that B.D. Chattopadhyaya in his article entiteled ‘Transition to Early 
Historic Deccan: A Note’ tried to analyse the character of Deccan 
during early historic period on the basis of available archaeological 
sources. According to him Deccan went through a transitional phase 
during third-second centuries BCE and at least the initial phase 
of this transition was a result of interaction with northern and 
central India. The major marker of this early transitional phase 
was emergence of “localities”. It is already mentioned above that on 
the basis of archaeological evidences the localities can be identified 
with the settlement parameters that have already been visualized in the 
context of the mahajanapadas!” Thus the localities of Deccan could 
have been the counterparts of the janapadas of north India. As it is 
mentioned above that the janapadas in northern India had 
monarchical or republican form of polity. The clan based polity of 
Deccan tends to accommodate a unique type of development where 
each locality could retain their own identity inspite of them being 
subservient to a major power like the Satavahanas or the Western 


Ksatrapas. These localities were ruled by their own chiefs while one 


13 J Burgess, op. cit p 83. 


104 smita Halder, ‘The Sannati Inscription of Siri Satakarni and the Nasik Cave 
inscription of Gautam7 Balasri: A Comparative Study, Pratna Samiksha, New 
Series, Vol. 8, 2017, p. 115. 

108 Chapter I, “The Satavahanas and Their Successors”, D. K. Chakrabarti and 
Makkhan Lal eds. Political History and Administration (ce 200 BC — AD 750) 
(From the End of the Mauryan Rule to the Beginning of the Dominance of 


Regional Powers), History of Ancient India, Vol. TV, Vivekananda Intemational 


Foundation and Aryan Books International, New Delhi, 2014, p. 73. 
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of those chiefs acted as a head of a group of localities of a 
region. Chattopadhyaya gives example of raja Khubiraka who was 
the chief or the pramukha of the Sihha gosthi as well as the 
ra@japramukha of the confederacy of a group of localities !°. 
Thus during the time of Khubiraka, the Sithha gosthi was the 
nuclei of a group of localities those were separately ruled by 
their own chiefs but at the same time the other localities 
accepted the suzerainty of Sithha gosthi. However, there is not enough 
data to understand the nature ofthe confederacy of these gosthis or the 
role of the locality-nuclei. The numismatic issues of Deccan, pattern 
of monetary indirectly supports B. D. Chattopadhyaya’s theory. 
Present thesis aimed to understand the characteristics and role of those 


nuclei and their relationship with the localities. 


Chattopadhyaya himself mentions that the theory of locality 
nuclei does not have much evidential support other than the 
Bhattiprolu relic casket. He himself tries to find support in the 
numismatic evidences. Taking a cue from Chattopadhyaya we have 
tried to put forward several examples from primary sources that are 


strong evidences in support of his theory” 


. Besides those existing 
evidences, some new sources also have come up in course of time. 
Therefore, an attempt has been made here to establish his theory with 
more evidential support from both epigraphic and numismatic data 


from Deccan in chapter four. 


For example, in the numismatic data there are the cases 
like — Vidisha, Junnar, Ananda, Kura/Kumara, Nahap4na, M ahabhoja, 


while more than one inscription supports the theory of locality- 


19° G Buhler, ‘The Bhattiprolu Inscriptions’, EZ, Vol. I, 1984, pp. 323 —329. 


197 However, here it must be mentioned that in his article he clearly mentions 
that examining all available archaeological data to understand the course from 
pre-Satavahana to Satavahana phase was not his purpose but he gives an 
emphasis on the significance of numismatic evidences and has suggested 


solutions to the problems. 
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nuclei. These are Nasik inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakarni!*® 


09 


and Vasisthiputra Pulumavi ! , the Junagarh inscription of the 


Western Ksatrapa ruler Rudradaman''°, Sannati inscription of 


ll 


Gautamiputra Satakarni! , etc. Even, the Asokan edicts from the 


then Isila (Brahmapuri-Jatinga-Siddhapura region) also indicate 


2A detailed 


indirectly to this kind of setup in the Deccan! 
discussion on this issue based on the above mentioned 


inscriptions is discussed later in this thesis. 


So, it could be inferred that, though Deccan witnessed the 
initiation of its early state formation during the time of the 
Janapadas, its subjugation to the non-indigenous imperial power 
like the Mauryas made the process of transition of the society 
and the state formation slower than the north. But at the same 
time, Mauryan occupancy, posting of the @ryaputra in this remote 
area, formation of a well maintained administration, presence of 
a systematic state policy and above all easy interaction with the 
localities of north India helped Deccan in shaping up its socio- 
politico condition in a different way. The Mauryans no doubt 
incorporated Deccan within an imperial framework but the region 
itself had a different character, it had a strong clan-based polity 
which was neither retained nor completely wiped off. This dichotomy 
led to the development of a unique kind of socio-political system 
which could be termed as_proto-imperial/ imp erial-oligarchy/ pseudo 
imperialism which helped the powers like the Satavahanas to 
occupy a large territorial unit and establish the first indigenous 


empire in Deccan but on the other hand, the characteristics of 


198 F Senart, 1905-06, op. cit. 


E. Senart, ibid 

F. Kielhorn, ‘Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; The Year 72’, EZ, Vol. 
VIL, pp. 36-49. 

1 Smita Halder, 2017, op. cit. pp. 109-118. 


109 
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"2 Susmita Basu Majum dar, op. cit. 
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the clan-based oligarchies were strongly present within their 


empire; if at all it may termed as an empire. 


State Formation and Urbanisation: 
The word “State” is derived from the Latin “Status” [> Italian 
Stato] ie. “condition” or “position” and the term used first time in 


its political sense by Machiavelli’, 


By the eighteenth century 
“State” gained its complete definition in Europe and in particular 
in England. There is no word in Sanskrit or other archaic 
languages which exclusively signify the word state’, Thus, none 
of the words in ancient Indian vocabulary fits in to the random 


concept of state. 


In Indian historiography the conception of state is related 
to the beginning of kingship |. The seven prakrtis of Arthasastrad'® 
(henceforth AS) ie. svami, amdatya, janapada, durga, kosa, danda 
and mitra are generally accepted as the seven “elements” of state 
in India) Complexity as of socio-political and economic condition 
gave birth to states. Basic hypothesis of emergence of state is to 
control the resources and economy and to govern and 
administrate in a particular territory with its system!” The role 
of technology, surplus production and social stratification have 
been argued as the main stimulus in the development of cities, 
complex societies, urbanization and state formation. However, 


"3 Mf. Machiavelli, J Principe, chs. 1, and V£ 1. L. Ricci, tr, The Prince by Niccolo 


Machiavelli, New York: Humphrey Milford and Oxford University Press, 1903 
(Reprint 1921), pp. 2-3, 18f£ 

nD. ukherjee, ‘Reflection on Trends in Indian Historiography’, Presidential 
Address, 6¥ Session of Indian History Congress, Calcutta, 2001, p.6 


"13 BN. Mukherjee, ibid, p 6 and Note 21. 


.the hypotheses about the formation of states in different areas explain only the 


creation of administrative systems and governments in the territories concemed....” 


—B.N. Mukherjee, op. cit. 
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here it should be mentioned that the politics of a particular 
region is closely related with its economic history. Thus, the nature 
of the resources of a region acted as the backbone whether 


related to its state or society. 


It is a well known fact that the Indian sub-continent 
witnessed a pan Indian empire under the Mauryas for the first 
time in fourth-third century BCE though it enjoyed a short 
longevity of less than 140 years. The empire touched its zenith 
during the realm of its third ruler ie. Asoka. However, the 
background of its emergence as well as its decline (in c. 185 
BCE) is certainly not clear. After the downfall of a pan-Indian 
empire like the Mauryas, Indian subcontinent naturally witnessed 
emergence of several local powers. Thus, although it is difficult 
to trace the background of emergence of a major political power 
like the Satavahanas in Deccan, their rise was not a 
coincidental. But in the post-Mauryan period when Deccan was 
witnessing early historical phase, there was no paramount polity 
for almost five hundred years. In this period several regional 
powers emerged. According to Falk the political powers of post- 
Mauryan times like the Sakas, and the Kusanas represented the 
extrovert tendencies like the Mauryas and the Sungas, the 
Kanvas and the Satavahanas who were the typical indigenous 
powers represented the sharp contrast’'’. This view of Falk is 
criticized by Ranabir Chakravarti as biased Hellenistic or 


119 


westernized view °. Chakravarti shows how the literary sources — 


ite Harry Falk, ‘Tidal waves in the Political history of Ancient India’, P. Oliville 


ed., Between the Empires: Society in India 300 BCE to 400 CE, South Asia 
Research Series, Oxford University Press, New York, 2006, pp. 145-168. 

119 Ranabir Chakravarti, ‘The Kushanas’, D. K. Chakrabarti and Makkhan La, 
eds., Political History and Administration (c. 200 BC—AD 750) (From the End 
of the Mauryan Rule to the Beginning of the Dominance of Regional 
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both primary and secondary, enlighten us on the state formation 
(in South Asia from 600 BCE to 300 CE) which is missing in 
the writings of Falk. 


There are several opinions regarding the causes of 
urbanization in Indian subcontinent. Popular among them is the 
theory of use of iron-technology in the case of Ganga valley 


ce 


where the technology at first was “...in the hands of itinerant 
smiths and that they would have built up a circuit of trade 
connecting local centres of production....”, while the same 
progress may be suggested for northwest India where the local 
circuits were handling metals and salt instead of iron technology 
and entered into the larger networks of trades 120 Different kinds 
of trade were linking different towns or urban centres of the 
subcontinent. In the case of Deccan and especially in western 
Deccan, the Buddhist monasteries acted as melting pots. Thus, in 
the process of urbanization, the role of these religious 


institutions was imperative. 


Though urbanization to the south of the Vindhyas does 
not follow the pattern like the Ganga valley, the geographical 
territory under consideration has a number of sites which could 
be termed as urban. The archaeological as well as the literary 
sources indicate towards the presence of urban centres in Deccan 
during this period. Megasthenes mentions that the Andhras had 
thirty walled town”. In north India Ganga formed the main 
artery for east-west traffic while the north-south traffic was 


Powers), History of Ancient India, Vol. IV, New Delhi: Vivekananda 
International Foundation and Aryan Books International, 2014, p. 37. 

120 Himanshu Prabha Ray, ibid p. 96. 

From chapter three of the Ph.D. thesis Early Buddhist Art and Philosophy of the 
Lower Krishna Valley, submitted to Acharya Nagarjuna University by V. Dilip 


121 


Kumar in September, 2012. He did not use any reference of both the Mahabharata 
and Megasthenes. 
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mainly overland'”. Several cities or urban centres along the 
route which went to south from Ujjain to Deccan are known to 
have issued their own coins in c. third-second century BCE. 
Ujjain, Tripuri, Mahismati, Tagara, etc.’ are popular among the 
urban centres of Deccan. The Vinaya texts often refer to a city 
named Setakannika, which is believed to be named after the 
Satavahana king Siri Satakarni, situated somewhere on the southern 


frontier of the Majjhimadesa ie. in the Vindhyan region or Upper 


124 
Deccan”. 


Development of urban centres in Deccan was based on 
the developments of the hinterlands and their communication with 
other settlements. Newly established state and religions like Buddhism 
and Jainism, especially institutionalized Buddhist monasteries of 
that region enhanced agriculture, trade and other economical activities 
in the then Deccan. Epigraphical records from Bhattiprolu (c. second 


century BCE) and others provide information about the existence of 


125 


the negamas ~~. Early historic inscriptions provide us data on inter- 


connectivity of regions and localities. Trade was the principal stimulus 
in the growth of urban centres. Within early centuries of Common Era 


a cluster of nearly sixty sites emerged in the lower Krishna delta’”®. 


Some of the sites were fortified like Adam |’ , Satanikota, 


Dhulikatta!”*, ete. 


122 5G. Darian, ‘The Economic History of the Ganges to the end of Gupta Times, 


JESHO, Vol. 13, 1970, pp. 62-87. 
"23 Himanshu Prabha Ray, op. cit, p. 97. 

R. C. Majumdar, ed., The Age of Imperial Unity, The History and Culture of te 
Indian People, Vol. Il, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 4 edition, 1968, p. 194. 
"5 G Buhler, op. cit., pp.323 —329. 

Himanshu Prabha Ray, op. cit, p. 97. 

"7 A Nath, Excavations at Adam (1988-1992) A City of Asika Janapada, Vol. LIL 


ASI, New Delhi, 2016. 
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Himanshu Prabha Ray, op. cit., p. 97. 
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Setilement Pattern: The evidence of fortification comes from few 
early historic sites like Bharukaccha, Sopara, Ter, Sannati, etc. The 
Ranamandala area of greater Sannati was the fortified area under 


the Satavahanas’”’. 


Absence of complete data does not help us 
to analyze the nature of the urban centres in Deccan. The 
epigraphical evidence throws light on the issue, though these are 
incomplete as they are merely religious in character and the only 


purpose of those was to record the donations. 


However, the analysis of early historic inscriptions may 
indicate to the hierarchy of the settlements. H. P. Ray in her 
article? divided the settlements in three-fold hierarchy — the 
nagara or town, the nigama or market town and gdma or 
village. Taking nigama as a form of settlement, (market town) is 
however, difficult and not beyond doubt. Use of the word 
nigama or negama was in abundance in early historic epigraphs. 
Interestingly, the word has multple meanings and different 
connotations. Thus, it becomes more difficult to assign a certain 
meaning to the word nigama. Kanheri, Nasik and Junnar have 
several early historic cave inscriptions which bear the word 
negama/ nigama/ nekama. It is interesting to note that all these 
inscriptions date back to c. Second Century CE. However, some 
of the inscriptions express the word as an adjective of a person, 
though the meaning is not clear from the inscriptions. Both the 


131 132 


epigraphists Shobhana Gokhale~ and Senart“” have taken the 


term as merchant, though there is no clue regarding the category 


of merchant associated with the negama. This becomes more 


9 KP. Poonacha, Excavations at Kanaganahalli (Sannati, Dist. Gulbarga 


Karnataka), AST, 2011, p. 15. 
13° Himanshu Prabha Ray, op. cit, p.101. 

31 Shobhana Gohhale, Kanheri Inscriuptions, Deccan College Post Graduate and 
Research Institute, Pune, 1991. 


132 F Senart, op. cit, pp. 95ff 
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confusing as one of the Kanheri inscriptions bears both the 
words vanijakehi and negama,'*? whereas another inscription 
from Junnar tells about a Dhammanigama’™". Burgess took this 
as upright merchant. It seems that the term Dhammanigama** 
does not indicate profession of a person rather an association 
with Dhamma i.e. Buddhism. Similarly, an inscription from Kanheri 
(No. 17 in KJ) mentions Soparaga negamasa Samikupasakasa it is 
confusing whether the word negama is associated with Sop4araga 
(or Surparaka i.e. modern Sopara) i.e. a guild from Sopara or it is 
the profession of Samika, the updsaka. Again in another 
inscription from Kanheri'*® it is mentioned that Kalianasa 
negamasa_ citakiyasa Punavasuya tasa podhi deyadharmmam. 
Though Gokhale has translated the line as — “This is the 
meritorious gift of a cistern by Punavasu, the son of a trader 
Chita from Kalyan.”, no term has been used in the inscription 
as “son of”. Thus the problem arises with the word Citakiya. In this 
inscription it also seems that Punavasu was associated with the 
association of the Citikiyas of Kalyan. Similarly in the 
inscription number 24, the term negama occurs and the problem 
in Gokhale’s translation remains same as in no. 4. Interestingly, in 
Junagarh the term comes in a totally different context as — nagara- 
nigama-janapadanam. The position of the term itself suggests that 
here nigama denotes a settlement pattern. Hence, it seems in early 
historic Deccan, the term negama had been used as a profession 
as well as an association but not as “market town”. Some of the 


usages of the term nigama/negama/nekama as mentioned in different 


133 Shobhana Gokhale, op. cit., No. 5. 


No. 4inBCT, p. 93. 


85 Virasenakasa gahapatipamughasa dharmanigamasa deyadhammam cetiyagharo 


134 


niyuta savalokahitasukhaya 


136 Thscription No. 4, Shobhana Gokhale, op. cit. 1, p. 47. 
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inscriptions have been shown in a table below (Table: 1.V.) for a 


better understanding of the term in early historic time. 


Table 1.V. Use of the word nigama in different inscriptions 
(By Random Sampling Method): 


| 
Ls Junagarh .. anupasristapiirvya-nagara-nigama- Placing within nagara and 
janapadandm ... janapada suggests its 
association with kind of 
territorial unit 
2. Junnar’”* Upasakasa negama... Association of the Upasakas 
a Satamala putasa... 
... puta Virabhuti ... 
3. Junnar*”” .. Virasenakasa gahapatipamughasa Association related to 
dhammanigamasa deyadhammam Buddhism 
cetiyagharo... 


4. Kanheri Kalinasa negamasa Cita Association of Kalyan” 
Kiyasa Punavasuya... 


iad Deel a el err 
Anadaputasa ... who lives in Kalyan 
Budhakena saha... was the son of Sivamita 

Nasik""” .. Viragahapatisa nyegamasa lena Association of Viragahapati 

ad ee a el eel 


The study of the inscriptions helps to look at the settlement 


pattern. The settlement pattern reflected in the early historic epigraphs 
of Deccan is enlisted below. The movements of traders or other people 


in early historic Deccan can be traced from several epigraphical 
187 & Kielhorn, “Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; The Year 72’, EZ, Vol 
VIL, pp. 43-44. 


38 J Burgess, ibid, p. 98. 


3° 7 Burgess, ibid, p. 93. 


4° Shobhana Gokhale, Kanheri Inscriptions, Deccan College Post Graduate and 
Research Institute, Pune, 1991, No. 4, p. 47. 

‘1 Gokhale’ s translation is not satisfactory, ibid. 

142 Shobhana Gokhale, ibid, No.17, p. 62-66. 
™3 Gokhale took the term as merchant, ibid. 
44° Shobhana Gokhale, ibid, No.25, p. 75 


M5 Shobhana Gokhale, ibid, No.26, p.77 


© J Burgess, op. cit, p. 116. 
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records as already seen above. The movement of people cleearly 


indicates a inter and intra locality linkages in the early historic times 


(Table:1.VI.). 


Table: 1.VI. Movements of people showing linkage within 
localities of early historic Deccan 


Inscriptions from 
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Person(s) Mentioned 


‘usanaka 
obhiti 
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Budhamita and 
Budharakhita 
Saghaka 
Sulasadata 

A Nun ofRathi family 
Aya Himalaya 
Mahamariti and 
Todakada 
Ghosaka 
Makasama 
Isimita 

Hagana 

Ayo Mudraka 


Ayamita 
Asila 


Ayadasiya 
Utara 


aguya 
agiloya 
Harapus a 
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mentioned 
[43 [Kanaganchali [| —SSSSC~d thine 
| _44._| Kanag anahalli 
[_45._| Kanaganahalli 
[46 | Kanagan Ed okottraka ———SCSCSC~™ 
[_47__| Kanag anahalli 
| 


5) 
| 


Rang arahall | ChuliyalChals 
Kanag anahal li Setivayika or Srivatika 


Kanag an: i Satavahana Sramana Utarahakona (northern 

Kanag an: i Visakha/ Visagha / 
Visaka and his son 

[35_[ Ranga = —SSSSCSC~i mv SCSC~*™Y 
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Trade and Trade Routes: 

Urbanisation is closely associated with trade and trade routes. 
The period under study witnessed flourishing maritime trade with 
the western world. Amalgamation of the areas around the 
Mediterranean under the Roman Empire boosted up the long 
distance trade in first century BCE and the knowledge of 
Hippalus wind acted as a stimulus in this matter. Demands from 
the Mediterranean market increased the involvement of 


indigenous people in trade. 


Periplus (c. first century CE) documented a detail description 
of the ports and the hinterlands associated with M editerranean 
trade. It cites the names of the ports of Dachinabadés or Deccan 
with brief description. Important ports and urban centres of the 
then Deccan mentioned in the text are Barygaza, Minnagara, 
Ozene (a former royal capital), Paethana, Tagara, Akabaru, 
Suppara, Kalliena, Semylla, Mandagora, Palaipatmai M elizeigara, 


Byzantion, Toparon and Tyrannosboas ete” AS 


. Periplus*” mentions 
a route connecting Charsada in the north-west via Ujjain from 
the port of Barygaza (i.e. the port of Bharuch). Barygaza was one 
of the most flourishing ports in early historic Deccan. Its strategic 
location helped the port to connect the settlements of Deccan 
with north India) A route extended from Bharuch through the 
Kondaibarighat to south-east and reached Paithan. This route also 
crossed the urban centres of Bhogavardhana or modern Bhokardan. 
Ajanta caves are situated on this route. From Paithan it went to Ter. 


Ancient site of Paithan has yielded several early historic artifacts. 


Ujjain is another centre which is placed on the important 
trade route connecting north India and Deccan. A route branched 


off from Ujjain to Deccan which connected the important early 


M7 We Schof€ op. cit. p.43; Lionel Casson, op. cit, p 83; 


iB Periplus, stanza 48. 
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historic sites of Maheswar’”’. Ancient Tagara or modern Ter was 
one of the major trade centres of early period. In the excavations a 
number of vats for dy eing have been unearthed from Ter? From Ter, 
the trade route further proceeded to Kondapur, another important 
Satavahana settlement and then it went to Nagarjunikonda via 
Akkenpalle in Nalgonda district which is a find-spot of Roman coin 


hoard!*", Periplus gives an idea about the journey from Bary gaza to 


Ter'*’ (Map: LIM, LIILA.). 


1° An important crossing on the river Narmada and one of the few places where the 


river is fordable — Himanshu Prabha Ray, op. cit. p. 98. 
15° TAR — 1968-69, p. 17. 

151 Himanshu Prabha Ray, op. cit., p. 100. 

152 90 days toreach Paithan from Bharuch and another ten onward to Ter. (Periplus: 


51) 
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Buddhist Monasteries: 

There was a close association between the urban and 
trade centres and Buddhist monasteries in early historic 
Deccan'’, From the Buddhist canonical literature one may surmise 
that early Buddhism enjoyed patronage of city-dwellers, including the 
kings, other members of royal houses, traders and merchants. 
Urban centres are mentioned in the Buddhist literatures for 4,257 
times while rural settlements are mentioned only for 208 
times'*, 

The situation of all the Buddhist rock-cut caves are on the 
trade-routes and inclose proximity to the passes which connect them 
with the coastal lands and ports of the then Deccan (Map: 
1.IV.). Donative inscriptions show that the north Indian Buddhist 
site like Sanchi was well connected with many urban centres of 
our concerned region like Pratisthana, Ujjain, Vidisha, M ahismati, 


5 


Nandinagara ete. from early historic phase’. Kanheri, another 


popular Buddhist monastic complex was situated near the portof 


Kalyan and Sopara (ancient Surparaka). The port of Chaul is also 


183 ThoughP. Krishna Mohan Reddy tried to prove that there was no direct relation 


with the Buddhist monasteries and trade centres — “God, Trade and Worship: A 
Glimpse into the Religion of Early Andhradesa” in East and West, Vol. 48, No. 3/4 
December, 1998, pp. 291-311. 

841) K Chakrabarti, ‘Buddhist Sites across South Asia as Influenced by Political 
and Economic Forces, WA, Vol. 27, No. 2, Buddhist Archaeology, Oct., 1995, p. 
194. 
SET Vol. IL, pp. 87-116 and 366-408. 


© §©Pratithanasa bhichuno Hatiyasa atevasino danarm; 


© Ujeniya Vakiliyana danam; 


© =Yakhiya bhichuniye Vedisa danm; 
e = Mahisatiya Devabhagasa [dajnam; 
© §©Siridinaya bhichunaya Nadindgarikaya danam 
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not very far from the monastic settlement'*° of Kanheri. They 
were well-connected with the inland market towns like Nasik, 


Ter and Paithan. 


Map. 1. IV. Map Showing Principal Concentration of Buddhist 
Sites in the Region Under Consideration 
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There are several inscriptions referring to Nasik, Paithan, 
Sopara, Kalyan, Chaul, Dhenukakata in the Kanheri Buddhist 
monastery 87 Besides the epigraphical records, foreign literary 


accounts like Periplus also mention that Kalyan was connected 


186 69 Km from Chaul — J. Fergusson, and J. Burgess, The cave Temples of India, 


W.H. Allen & Co., Trubebner & Co., E. Stanford, and W. Gnggs, London, 1880, p. 
348. 
157 § | Gokhale, op. cit. 
e = Ndasikakasa Nakanakasa sata deyadhama; 
mw Khabhdlakaresu adha... .... Soparakavihare 
wes ue. patithanevihatigupasadari (ya) .....paithanapathe...; 
© Soparaga negama sa Samikupadsaka sa Podhi deyadhama; 
e = Katliyana (na) suvanako (ka) rasa samida....; 
© = Cemulikasa heranikasa Rohinimitasa putasa Dhamanakasa patho 
deyadhama; 
e = Sidh (m) updsakasa Dhenukdkat (i) yasa kula (piyasa)....... 
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with Ter and Paithan. An early historical evidence of a wharf (a 
brick structure) has been found at the island of Elephanta’**. 
Nasik inscription of Usabhadata’”’ records the construction of 


rest houses at Bharuch, Dagapura™, Govardhana and Sopara!®. 


It 
also talks about the firtha at Prabhasa. The same inscription also 
states about free ferries on the river Iba, Parada, Damana, Tapi, 
Karavena and Dahanuka by boats”. This is an evidence of 
accessibility of riverine-routes in that period. Nasik inscription of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni states that king was giving order from 
his victory camp of Vaijayanti’® i.e. Banavasi region. Thus, it 
could be inferred that these two localities were well connected. 
Another inscription from Nasik bears the presence of a Yavana 
Indragnidatta, who was a northerner’. Inscriptions of Nasik refer 
to the seat of administrative authority at Govardhana which was 


165 


also a centre of several guilds” and it is identified with present 


158 Himanshu Prabha Ray, op. cit, p. 98. 


E. Senart, 1905-06, op. cit. 


“ _.Bharukache Dasapure Govardhane Soparage ca 
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Catusalavasadhapratisrayapradena.....” 
160 Nasik and Dasapura had a connection is also evident from another inscription 
found in Nasik — E. Senart, ibid p. 95. 

 _ Sakasa Damacikasa lekhakasa Vudhikasa Visnudataputasa 
DaSapuravathavasa....” 

161 However, the early Satavahana inscription of king Krsna found at the T iraémi 
Mountain, it is interesting to note that there is no inscription at Nasik referring to 
port Kalyan but Sopara and Bhrgukaccha is mentioned in the inscription of 


Usabhadata. 


[es] 


. Senart, ibid, p. 78 


[es] 


. Senart, ibid p. 71. 

.. Senaye Vejayamtiye Vijayakhadhavara Govadhanasa Bendkatakas vami 
Gotamiputo Siri-Sadakani...” 

E. Senart, ibid p. 90. 


... otarGhasa Datamitiyakasa...” 


E. Senart, ibid p. 82-85, 88 
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village of Govardhana-Gangapur on the right bank of the 


Godavari, 16 km. from the Pandulena cave complex. 


In this context it is noteworthy that while identifying 
Govardhana, an important administrative unit or base of the 
Satavahanas, one needs to study minutely each description given 
in the inscriptions. Nasik inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
mentions that Benakata was situated within Govardhana, while 
the king is mentioned as the lord of Benakata Thus, 
Govardhana was definitely a larger territorial unit than Benakata 
and consisted of more than one locality like Benakata under it. 
Issuing of order by the lord of Benakata to the officers of 
Govardhana instead of Benakata probably suggests that 
Govardhana was the whole administrative unit that was 
controlled by the locality of Benakata during the time of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. This issue has been discussed in detail later 


in this thesis. 


Junnar, thesite withlargest concentration of rock-cut Buddhist 
cave temples (Fig.1.1, 1.1.A., 1.1.B, 1.LC.), is situated near the pass of 
Naneghat. The inscriptions of Junnar show a flourishing trade mainly 
of agrarian products in this region. Junnar was connected with Kalyan 
and Sopara by Naneghat. Explorations at Junnar also led to the 
discovery of the ancient settlements and routes toward Naneghat 
from Junnar with rock-cut cisterns along the road. Epigraphic 
records of Junnar refer to persons hailing from Aparanta, 
Bharukaccha, and Kalyana (see Table:1.VI.). The contents of the 
inscriptions clearly reflect that Junnar was going through a 
transitional phase from rural to urban. The products which are 
mentioned in the inscriptions indicate towards arural base whereas 
the presence of town is also attested by the inscription. Land 
donations also indicate the significance of property which were 


donated to different Buddhist monasteries. 
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Fig. 1.1. Buddhist Rock-cut Caves from Junnar (Manmodi Group) 


| from Junnar, Maharashtra 


Fig. 1..A. Buddhist Rock-cut Caves from Junnar (Shivaneri 
Group) 
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Fig. 1..B. Buddhist Rock-cut Caves from Junnar (Tuljaleni 


ut Caitya cay at Tufja Leni, Junnar 


Rock-cut Buddhist Cave Temples at Tuljaleni, Junnar 
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Fig. 1..C. Buddhist Rock-cut Caves from Junnar (Lenyadri 


Group) 


Like Junnar, other early historic Buddhist monastic sites of 
Karla (ancient Valuraka) and Bhaje were also well connected 
and approachable to coastal region through Bhorghat; and the 
site of Karad and Patan through the Kumbharlighat. South of 
Karad or the upper Krishna Basin witnessed the settlement in 
early historic period for the first time. Fertile land and adequate 
rainfall enriched the areato the south of Karhad (or upper Krishna 
Basin) in agrarian products which led to the establishment of 
settlements. Another attraction may be the presence of gold 
reserves near it'®’. The important early historic sites in the upper 
Krishna valley are Kolhapur and Vadgaon-Madhavpur. 
Exeavations have unearthed nearly one hundred coins of the 


Satavahanas and evidences of manufacture of beads and 


cae B Coggin Brown and Abani Kumar Dey, India’s Mineral Wealth: A Guide to the 


Occurrences and Economics of the Useful Mtinerals of India, Pakistan and Burma, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1955, p. 129. 
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terracotta and Kaolin figurines at Kolhapur” 


, yet Karhad was a 
place with Buddhist architectural remains. The nearest port of 


the region was Chaul. 


The Buddhist literary sources also refer to the routes that 
connected different regions. One of such early literary source is 
the Pardyana Vagega of the Sutta Nipata. As mentioned earlier the 
story of Bavart in the Parayana Vagga states that sixteen 
disciples of Bavart went to Savatthi from Alaka in Assaka 
country to meet with Lord Buddha and then they went to 
Magadha. The text describes the journey of these sixteen 
disciples of Bavari. They commenced their journey from 
Patittana in Alaka and then went to Mahissati, Ujeni, Gonaddha 
and to Vesali'®. The Thera Gatha and Theri Gatha state that 
Punna was a native of Supparaka and was converted in Savatthi 
where he went with a group of merchants and returned to 
Supparaka. Isidinna, a sefthi from Sinaparanta was converted at 
Sopparaka probably by Punna. Thus the story from Theragatha 
mentions the movement of three elders - Punna, Jsidinna and 
Vaddha’®. Among these three Punna was a_ resident of 
Sorparaka and went to Savatthi with some merchants to be 
converted into Buddhism and returned to his native place. 
Isidinna was a setthi of Sunaparanta and was converted at 
Sorparaka while Vaddha was a resident of Bhrgukaccha’”’. 
However, the Mauryan occupancy in Deccan was a stimulus but 


the contact within two macro-regions pre-dates M auryan contact. 


167 HD. Sankalia, and M. G. Dikshit, Excavations at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) 1945- 


46, Deccan Collage Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, 1952. 
168 Balkrishna Govind Gokhale, op. cit 

*° Balkrishna Govind Gokhale, ibid. 

7° Balkrishna Govind Gokhale, ibid. 
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Co-existence of the Major Powers: There were a number of local 
rulers like the Maharathis, Mahabhojas, M ahatalavaras, 
Mahasenapatis, Mahagamikas, Kumaras etc. who ruled in Deccan 
as contemporary and neighbouring powers of the Satavahanas in 
different pockets at different point of time. The numismatic and 
epigraphic sources suggest these powers sometimes lost their 
territories to the Satavahanas, sometimes had accepted their 
sovereignty or sometimes shifted their support to the Sakas or to 
other local major powers like the Kumiaras. Interestingly, the 
Sakas or to be more specific the Western Ksatrapas never 
counted as a power of Deccan by any historian as their base 
was mainly in the Gujarat ic. in western India. Here it should 
be mentioned that the Western Ksatrapas mark their presence in 
the politics of almost whole of Deccan. Their conflict with the 
Satavahanas; their relationships with the other local chiefs; and 
more over, leaving their descendants behind in different parts of 
Deccan are the impacts of their political interest in Deccan. One 
can easily notice the influence of the Saka rule in the use of Saka 


Sartvat even after centuries of the rule of the Sakas over there. 


Sakas polity has mainly been dealt by historians to interpret 
the Saka-Satavahana struggle however besides this there is a 
necessicity to study their relationship with other contemporary powers 
through primary sources tounderstand the polity and historical 
scenario of Deccan during this phase.Thus, a detailed discussion on 
the neighbouring local powers, which coexisted with the Satavahanas 
and the Western Ksatrapas, is another important issue in our thesis 
which is dealt afterward in the relevant chapter on the neighbouring 


powers. 


Though the above discussion provides a_ glimpse of 
political history of the early historic times,but beyond this the fifth 


chapter of this thesis is dedicated to socio-economic history of the 
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time under consideration. To understand the society and the region 
we have studiedthe epigraphs, while coins reported from the region 
are major supportive evidences. While depending on the epigraphs 
of early historic Deccan to reconstruct the history of that time, 
one must keep in mind that most of the inscriptions of early 
historic Deccan do not bear detailed descriptions of the then 


polity, economy and society. 


VIL Summary 


In this introductory chapter different aspects of the study on early 
historic Deccan have been discussed. Following themes have been 


dealt in detail in the respective chapters — 


The study of early historic Deccan and the study of the 
Satavahanas had almost become synonymous and none of the 
previous works have tried to situate other prominent powers except 


the Satavahanas and the Western Ksatrapas in this context. 


The nomenclature Daksinapatha: it does not define a fixed 
geographical area but it includes the land between Narmada Valley 
and Krishna-Tungabhadra basin in different segments of the early 


historic phase. 


The Western Ksatrapas have never been considered as a major 
power of Deccan by scholars as their base was mainly in the 
Gujarat and thus they are known as western Indian power, an 
outsider in Deccan. We have tried to situate them in the politics 
of Deccan as an active power who marked their presence in the 
politics of almost whole of Deccan. Saka-Satavahana conflict, 
relationhip of the Sakas and other contemporary powers, power nexus, 
use of Saka Sarivat even after centuries of the rule of the Sakas 


all have been dealt in detail in the present thesis. 
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Potana, the capital of Asmaka has been identified with 
Paithan and not with Bodhan. 


Understanding the polity of the then Deccan and discussing 
secondary state formation is another focus of this thesis. Impact of the 
Mauryan realm on the post-M auryan political situation has also been 


discussed here. 


Chattopadhyaya’s theory of locality and locality nuclei has been 
strengthened with the citing of several new evidences mainly from 


epigraphic and numismatic sources and other archaeo lo gical data. 


In this thesis efforts are made to show how Deccan also witnessed 
the early historic phase during the time of the mahdjanapadas like its 
northern counterp art, providing archaeological evidences to prove that 
the theory of Ganga valley witnessing early historic phase in c. 
6" century BCE while Deccan witnessed it almost three hundred y ears 


later is nothing but a myth. 


The unique socio-political system of Deccan may be termed as 
proto-imperial/ imperial-oligarchy/ pseudo imperialism which helped 
the powers like the Satavahanas to occupy a large territorial unit 
and establish the first indigenous empire in Deccan but on the 
other hand, the characteristics of the clan-based oligarchies are 


also present within their empire prominently. 


% 
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Exploring Early Historic Deccan for Understanding the 
Rise of the S Rav Ahanas 


Chapter 2. 


Survey of Sources 
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Sources for reconstruction of ancient Indian history consist of 
epigraphs, coins, art and architectural components, pottery and other 
archaeolo gical evidences along with contemporary and later literature, 
folk lore, living traditions etc. However, when it comes to the case of 
early historic Deccan, archaeological sources are considered more 
important and reliable than the literary sources. There are only a few 
contemporary literary pieces that have survived till date which contain 
historical data on Deccan and those literary works which are survived 
in different forms are not purly historical and contain many myths. In 
the study of Deccan thus, numismatic and epigraphic specimens 
become the most important artifacts to understand the contemporary 
polity. There are a number of rulers and ruling authorities who are 
known to us only from their numismatic evidences. It reminds us the 
importance of coins in the study of the Indo-Greeks — another post- 
Mauryan power, where most of the rulers are known only from their 


numismatic specimens. 


The historiography is discussed in the previous chapter which 
shows there was a distinct division in over all history writing on the 
Satavahanas till 1981, (when V. V. Mirashi wrote The History and 
Inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas' ) the 
Satavahanas were studied principally through literary sources, like the 
work done by N. K. Shastri’. Mirashi for the first time lays strace on 
the epigraphic sources in his book, but finally A. M. Shastri is the one 
who for the first time attempted to reconstruct the history of the 
Satavahanas and Western Ksatrapas considering numismatic and 


epigraphic sources along with literature in 199 8°. However, here it 


'V.V. Mirashi, 1981, op. cit. 

> K. A Nilakantha Sastri, 4 History of South India from Prehistoric Times to the 
Fall of Vujayanagar, with an Introduction by R. Champakalakshmi, Fouth Edition, 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1955, (Forty-first impression 2017). 

> A. M. Shastri, The Satavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas A Historical 


Framework, Dattsons, Nagpur, 1998. 
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must be mentioned that a connented braided history writing is difficult 
as the literary sources almost do not provide any concluding data that 
may be corroborated with the epigraphic and numismatic sources. 
Presence of multiple local powers in Deccan and obscure relationship 
between these local powers and the Satavahanas poses the most 
difficult challenge and it needs to be seen in the light of the concept of 
locality and locality nuclei theory propounded by B. D. 
Chattop adhy ay a. 


In this research work, epigraphic and numismatic sources have 
principally been taken into consideration along with relevant literature 
related to the early historic Deccan. Besides, art and architectural 
remains have been discussed contextually as and when necessary. 
Early historic epigraphs from Deccan and adjacent area, numismatic 
evidences from geo graphical limits under consideration, architectural 
activities mainly of the time of the Satavahanas and some relevant 
literatures like the Periplus, Ga Sa, and some of the Puranas have 
been considered as principal primary sources in present research work. 
In this chapter, the sources would be explored again to re-evaluate the 
data and would like to give a detailed explanation of the sources 
whenever it is necessary. Otherwise a comprehensive meta data is 
provided in this chapter for a better understanding of the sources for 
reconstruction of the early history of Deccan. It is important to note 
that only a selected list of primary sources is reevaluated here. The 
chapter has been divided into four principal segments — Literary 
Sources, Epigraphic Sources, Numismatic Sources and Art and 


Architecture. 
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I. Literary Sources 


In ancient Indian itihasa-purdna tradition, Deccan is neglected 
as the corpus of Vedic literature, literature of later times do not 
enlighten us much on the political condition of the region lies south to 
the Vindhyas. The later Vedic texts sometimes refer to the Andhras 
(Aitareya Brahmana, VI, 8). There are only a few contemporary 
literature those describe the early historic Deccan, and very little is 
found on the region from the later literatures like the Puranas from 


which the political activities of this region are traceable. 


Indigenous literature, which speaks out the history of early 
historic Deccan, can be divided into three basic genres on linguistic 
ground — Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit which are related to Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain faiths respectively in general. However, it is worth 
mentioning that there are number of secular literature written in 


Prakrit language besides those religious texts. 


It is interesting to note that, the Satavahanas provided material 
support and patronage to Buddhists and rock-cut Buddhist cave 
temples in Western Deccan, for example, rock-cut architecture at 
Nasik, Karle, etc. The non-visibility of the Satavahanas in Buddhist 
literature is astonishing, but comparatively the Jain texts are more 
vocal when it comes to the mention of the Satavahanas. Unfortunately, 
there does not have enough evidence of their patronage to the Jains. 
Buddhist archaeological sites, like Kanaganahalli preserve the 
memories of the Satavahana patrons through art and inscriptions. 
Interestingly, any direct reference of the Satavahana patronage, unlike 
from Nasik and Karle, does not come from Kanaganahalli. Presence of 
the images of the Satavahana monarchs along with Asoka and other 
personalities famous for their Buddhist affiliation and patronage to 
Buddhists definitely indicate towards the high status of the 


Satavahanas among the patrons of Buddhism. 
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It is already mentioned earlier that the primary problem in 
delving into the early historic India is the dearth of evidences and 
incomplete and undecided data whether it is archaeo lo gical or literary. 
If the contemporary textual sources regarding this period are taken 
into consideration, there are two broad divisions in this section — one 
is indigenous literature and the other one is foreign literature. Among 
the literary sources, the Ga Sa, Katantra Vyakarana, Brhatkatha etc. 
are believed to be contemporary literatures, while the Puranas, 
Harsacarita (henceforth Ha Ca), Kamasiitra etc. bear information on 


the Satavahanas though composed in much later time (Table 2.1.). 


Table. 2.1: Lierary Sources 


Contemporary 


Indigenous 


Account of 
Taranatha 


Apart from Hala’s Ga Sa, the other literary work, which is 
supposed to be a contemporary one, is Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. 


However, the date of the work is controversial and it seems that he 
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was a court poet of king Hala “The Puranas mainly the 
Matsyapurana, Brahmandapurana, Vayupurana, Visnupurana, and 
Bhagavatapuranas bear information regarding the Satavahanas as 


Andhras. The Puranas are discussed later in this chapter. 


Ha Ca informs about Nagarjuna’s association with the 
Satavahanas through a story told by Acarya Divakaramitra to king 
Harsa’. It is interesting to note that the story also mentions the king 
(Satavahana) was the lord of the three oceans (trisamudradhipati) 
which attracts our attention to the Nasik inscription of Balasri where 
the term tisamudatoyapitavahana is used. Ha Ca also refers to the 
compilation of a Kosa which is usually identified by the scholars with 


the Ga Sa compiled by the Satavahana king Hala. 


The Brhatkalpasitra also refers to the Satavahanas. The 
bhasya and the vrtti on the text give a number of stories in explanation 
of the sitras. One such story speaks about the conquest of Mathura by 
a minister of the Satavahana king. Though there is no supportive 
evidence of the incident but the verses mentioned in the text are 
interesting for the study of the Satavahanas. The translation of the 
verses given by S. B. Deo® and Bhandare’ are little different from each 


other. According to Deo’s version — 


“OQ Godavari ! Tell the truth on oath, 
administered by the eastern ocean, 

whether there is any other family like 
that of the Salahanas, on your banks. 


* (ate) S. B. Deo, ‘The Satavahanas in Literature’, A. M. Shastri ed., The Age of the 


S&tavahanas, Vol. 1, Aryan Books International, New Delhi, 1999, p. 91. 

5 (Late) S. B. Deo, ibid p 87 

Late) S. B. Deo, ibid p.90. 

7 Shailendra Bhandare, Historical Analysis of the Satavahana Era: A Study of Coins, 
2 vols., submitted to Ananthacharya Indological Research Institute, to the University 


6 


of Mumbai, Mumbai, 1998. 
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[It is not that] Because of Himalayas 

in the north and the king Saliv ahana in 
the south, the earth does not get 
overturned as it is well balanced [loaded 


on both the ends]” 


While in his thesis Bhandare almost summarises it and gives a shorter 


version as follows — 


“OQ Godavari (river), tell the truth; is it not that 
the earth is balanced because there is the 
Himalaya (mountain) in the north and the 
Satavahna king in the south” 


However it is not clear from the text which Satavahana king it 
does refer to. The same text also refers to the conflict between 
Naravahana and Satavahana king The Naravahana of this text is 
identified with Nahapana by the scholars. The account refers to a 
continuous struggle between these two powers as it mentions that 
every year the Satavahana king used to confine Nahavahana (or 
Naravahana) in Bharuyachha (i.e. Brgukaccha) and in rainy season he 
returns to his own town’. The minister of the king is mentioned as 
Kharaga who finally helped the king to conquer the city of 
Naravahana. If the identification of Naravahana with Nahapana is 
correct, it seems that the Satavahana king mentioned in the narrative 
was Gautamiputra Satakarni. His mother’s inscription informs that he 
was the lord of the region lying at the northern part of Vindhya but his 
conquest for M athura is not attested by archaeological records yet. 


Gunadhya, a popular author of the time of the Satavahanas, is 
famous for his Vadakaha written in Paisdaci Prakrit. The text is more 
popular as Brhatkathd. The original text of Brhatkatha is not available 


now but preserved in two Sanskrit versions namely Kathd-sarit- 


* (Late) S. B. Deo, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
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sadgara of Somadeva and Brhatkathamafyari by Ksemendra. The 
stories preserved in Brhatkatha mention mythical stories about the 
origin of the name of the king Satavahana, education of the king etc. 
However, it serves little as a source for the reconstruction of history of 
the period. The story mentions that the author was contemporary of 
the Satavahanas and also was closely associated with the royal family 
in early life. He also claimed that he was a minister in the Satavahana 
court. Gunadhya had obtained his knowledge in PaisGci Prakrit and it 
is believed that he had left the use of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa 
etc. as he promised to leave after his defeat in a bid in the Satavahana 
royal court. In this book Gunadhya described the birth-story of the 
king Satavahana and also the story of his (ic. king’s) interest in 
learning Sanskrit. Brhatkatha informs us that the name of the king 
became Satavahana after the name of a Yaksa called Sata who was his 
vahana when the king Dvipikarni saw him for the first time as 
mentioned above. Interestingly, the story says that there was a 
powerful king named Dvipikarni and his queen was Saktimati who 
died due to snake bite. The grief-stricken king learnt from M ahadeva 
that he will find a lion- ridden boy in the jungle and that boy will take 
over the charge of the throne of his kingdom and finally the king had 
found his successor mounted on a lion in the jungle on the bank of 
river. The lion was a Yaksa named Sata. Thus, the boy had been 
named as Satavahana’. However, from Brhatkatha it is difficult to 
trace a historical fact but interestingly the story mentions that the king 
Satavahana was the son of king Dvipikarni which sounds similar to 
the Satavahana name Satakarni. The name of queen Saktimati reminds 
us the name of the city of Suktimati. Accordin gto tradition, Gunadhya 
composed Brhatkatha in seven lakh verses and gifted it to the 
Satavahana lord in the court, but being ignored by the king, he 


destroyed six lakh verses and then the remaining one lakh slokas were 
° Brhatkatha by Somadevasuri, Kolkata, 1778 Shakabda, pp. 59 
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preserved by king Satavah ana. 1° However, nothing about the historical 


facts could be stated firmly on the basis of the story ofthe book. 


It is an auspicious number and the story of destruction of the 
verses is just to claim the exixtence of a further elaborate version of 
the text which seems to be a process of myth making. However, one 
lakh verses is also a voluminous claim. However, this story reminds 
us of the certain myths regarding the origin of different dynasties 


mentioned in later Puranic literature and epigraphic records. 


The Katha-sarit-sagara (1.7.13-14) talks about Katantra 
Vyakarana, a new book on grammar that was intended for a 
Satavahana king. Another contemporary celebrated text which is 
directly related with this period and especially with the Satavahanas is 
the Ga Sa authored by the Satavahana king Hala. According to the 
Puranas Hala was seventeenth king of the dynasty. He is also 
mentioned in Hemacandra’s lexicon (Hdlah syat Satavahanah ) and in 
the Desinadmamala as Satavahana while one of the manuscripts of the 
Saptasati mentions him as the lord of Kuntala Janapada (Kuntala- 
jJanapada-ina). Illustrating a king’s affiliation with a particular locality 
was in practice as it has already been seen in the Nasik cave 
inscriptions where Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi have been mentioned as lord of Benakat aka’! and lord of 
Navanara (Navanagara?)"” respectively. The reference to Kuntala as a 
part of Satavahana territory is also present in the Kamasitra of 
Vatsay ana’, It is interesting to note that the Matsyapurdana refers to a 


Satavahana king named Kuntala Svatikarna as the thirteenth king, 


1° (ate) S.B. Deo, op. cit, p. 88. 

" Jas Burgess, 1833 (Reprint 1994), op. cit, p. 104. 

™ Tas Burgess, ibid, p.110. 

 Kartarya Kuntalah Satakarnih Satavahano mahadevirn Malayavatim (jaghana) — 
R. G. Basak, ed., The Prakrit Gatha Saptasati Compiled by Satavahana King Hala 
The Asiatic Society, Kolkata, 2010 (Reprint), p. xi. 
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However, the evidence is not enough to understand the role of this 


very janapada in the history ofthe Satavahanas. 


The Ga Sa is the earliest known anthology in Prakrit'’ and the 
nature of the literature is that of a kosa of subhdasitas 2 though 
according to Bhandarkar the Kosa mentioned in Ha Ca and the Ga Sa 
of Hala were two different compositions. However, most of the 
historians take the two as same text written in Mahdrdastri Prakrit. 
Hala, the compiler of the grantha is styled as Kavi-vatsala or the 
‘affectionate towards the poets’ in the anthology’, There are forty- 
four gathas composed by Hala himself with the most voluminous 
verses in an anthology authored by a single poet. The language of the 
text and the language of the Satavahana inscriptions have some 
dissimilarity though all of them are from the same geographical 
territory. R.G. Basak opined on this difference of languages in the 
contemporary documents as a result of their different natures. The 
gatha verses were composed following the grammar and rules of 
Maharastri Prakrit!”, while the inscriptional Prakrit was close to the 


colloquial lan guage. 


Poetic quality of Hala’s Ga Sa can be traced from other 
literary works of ancient India too, as quotations from Hala’s work are 
used by Anandavardhana (author of Dhvanydloka), Abhinavagupta 
(the commentator of Dhvanydloka), Kuntala (the author of 
Vakroktijivita), M ahimabhatta (the author of Vyaktiviveka), M ammata 
(the author of Kavyaprakdasa) etc. to illustrate some of the principles 
of poetics'®. Though some of the scholars are not willing to identify 


the Kosa mentioned in the Ha Ca with Ga Sa, most of the historians 


4 VV. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, The Vidarbha Samshodhana Mandal, 
Nagpur, 1960, p. 70. 

SV V. Mirashi, ibid, p.71. 

16 R G. Basak ed., op. cit., verse 101 of first, second, third, fiffh and sixth Satakas. 
TR G. Basak ed., ibid p.ix 

1®R G. Basak, ibid, px. 
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believe that the quality of king Hala as a learned wise person is 
mentioned in Ha Ca. Bana, in the introduction of Ha Ca referred to a 
Satavahana (king) as the composer of an immortal classic work”, It is 


interesting to note that Ha Ca tells us a story of the Satavahanas. 


Hala is also being praised in another later work (of c. gh 
century CE) Kuvalayamala authored by Uddy otanasiri. Lilavatikatha 
tells about the military dealings of Hala’s reign. According to 
Lilavatikatha, Nagarjuna was a minister of the Satavahana king Hala. 
It also informs us that Hala married a Sithhala princess at 
Bhimesvaram near the confluence of Saptagodavaram i.e. seven 
Godavari streams at its mouth in Godavari Dist. Association of 
Nagarjuna with the Satavahana kin gs is also attested in Hieun Tsang’s 
account’. It is interesting to note that the Puranas assign a short 
reigning period to Hala. However, there is little archaeological 


evidence available to reconstruct the time of Hala. 


He is not mentioned in any primary source as a king with 
valour but it is interesting to note that, among the Satavahana kings 
Hala definitely secured his position in the world of literature and that 
could be the major reason to be remembered in the literature 
composed later. However, the above mentioned references show that 
early historic Deccan is not well preserved in the textual evidences. 
Hence, most of the texts have not been taken into consideration in this 
present thesis. But as in the Purdnas we get the reference to the 
Satavahanas under the name of Andhras, we have tried to discuss the 


Andhras in brief here. 


1° Avinasinam-agramyam-akarot Satavahanah | 

viSuddha atibhih koSam ratnair-iva subhasitaih | | Harsacarita. V1.1. 

— E. B. Cowell, and Thomas, F. W., trs, The Harsa-Carita of Bana, Oriental 
Translation Fund New Series, I, London: Royal Asiatic Soceity, 1897. 

2° Samuel Beal, Si-Yu-Ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World Translated from 
the Chinese of Hiuen Tsang (A.D. 629), Vol IL, London, 1906. 
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It is already mentioned that the Satavahanas are mentioned in 
the Puranic texts as Andhras. The Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, 
Bhagavata and Visnupurdnas mention the rule of the Andhras alias 
the Satavahanas in their dynastic sections but the Puranic list of the 
Andhra kings differs from each other. However, Andhras, as a group 
of people, are mentioned as early as 6” _ 5” century BCE in the 
Aitareya Brahmana as the exiled sons of Visvamitra (VIL8.)". This is 
an attempt to bring them into the direct Brahmanical lineage of 
Visvamitra. Panini also refers to the Andhaka. According to him the 
Andhakas were of ksatriya gotra and having a samgha form of 
government as that of the Vrsnis (V1.2.31.). In Manusmrti, Andhra is 
mentioned as of low status people who lives outside the village and 
kills the wild beasts (X. 36, 48.). Their lower status is also reflected in 
other literature of ancient India. Shruti S. Pradhan opines that the 


2 Dvatrimsat-Puttalika mentions 


Andhras were nothing but a tribe 
that the Salivahanas (or, Satavahanas) are of mixed Brahmana and 
Naga origin. While Lilavai of Kauhala (c. ght century CE) a later 
work, also refers to the  S&atavahanas. Merutunga’s 
Prabandhacintamani (c. 14” century CE) also talks about the birth of 
Salavahana as a result of union of a Brahmana girl of Pratisthana and 
the Naga king Sesaraja™’. Naga connection of the Satavahanas is also 
reflected from their archaeological evidences. Though the connection 


between the Nagas and the Satavahanas is not evident, the close 


affiliation between these two powers is attested by the sculptures of 


1 Sase Visvamitra adopted a son named Sunahgepa but his fifty sons who were 
elder refused to accept Sunahsepa’s superiority. Thus, they exiled to the borders of 
Aryan county as a result of curse of their father and the descendants of these sons 
eventually known as Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mitibas who were 
dasyus. 
22 Shruti S. Pradhan, ‘From the Satavahanas to the Andhras and the Andhra 
Bhrtyas’, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. 75, No. /4 
(1994), foot note 12, p. 135. 
3 (ate) S. B. Deo, op. cit, p.91. 
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Kanaganahalli where Nagaraja, the friend of king Cimuka Satavahana 
is portray ed.“ The name of Naganika also supp orts a Naga affiliation. 
Though they were claimed as Brahmana in the Nasik inscription”, 
their Naga origin is yet to confirm by supp ortive evidence to conclude 
their Naga-Brahmana origin. However it should be mentioned here 
that the Satavahanas never styled themselves as Andhra in their 


inscriptions. 


In the Mahabharata”® and the Ramayana (iv.41.) they are 
mentioned along with the Colas, Ceras and the Pandyas. The Jatakas 
also refers to Andhakapura and Andhra country””. Jatakas mention 
Andhra territory situated beyond the Telavaha river. Modern Tel or 
Telagiri has been identified with the Telavaha river by Bhandarkar 
and Jayaswal while Prabhakara Sastri has identified it with 


Tuly abhaga, a tributary of the Godavari, probably the same as Tel. 


Rapson mentioned in his book”? that Pliny refers to Andhras in 
his Historia Naturalis (vi. 21-23). On the basis of this he mentions 
that Andhra was next to Prasii, as the most powerful nations of India. 
It should be mentioned here that there is no mention of the Andhras 


after the Prasii in Pliny’s Natural History. Rather it mentions “After 


*4& P. Poonacha, 2011, op. cit. plate C VIII: B, p. 414. 

°5 B. Senart, 1905-06, op. cit. 

26 MBh, Sabhaparvan, XXX1. 

Mahabharata mentions that the Andhras were many (Andhrasthah bahuvaha). 

27 Andhra Country, Vol. I, No. 80, p. 203; Andhra city, Vol. I, p 12. Andhakas, Vol 
V, pp.10, 138 - E. B. Cowell, ed., The Jataka or Stories of the Buddha’s Former 
Births: Translated from the Pali by Various Hands, Vol I, Cambridge: At the 
University Press, Cambridge, 1895. 

28 ©. Sivaramamutti, ‘Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Gov emment Museum’, 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 1956, p. 5. 

2° FI Rapson, Ancient India: From the Earliest Times to the First Century AD, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, Third Edition, 1916, p. 159. 
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leaving the nation of the Prasii, we immedietly come to the Indus.*” 
However, in early historic Deccan the term Andhra denoted both the 
people and also a geographical space. In his travel account, Hiuen 
Tsang describes several states of Deccan. Though he has come to 
India many centuries later the time of the Satavahanas, he often refers 
to ancient stories regarding the particular kingdom while describing 
the territory of Deccan. Whilst discussing Kosala, Hiuen Tsang 
mentions about an old sarigharama which was situated to the south of 
the city of Kosala. By the side of the sarighdrama there was a stipa, 
built by Asoka-raja. Though the monastery is generally identified 
with Nagarjunikonda, an Asokan pillar at Amaravati suggests 
Amaravati was originally built by Asoka. So, the stipa mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang would be identified with Aamravati stipa. Interestingly, 
Hiuen Tsang mentions that the ‘king of the country then called 
Sadvaha’*!. The king can safely be identified with the Satavahanas 
however the name of the king is not certain. The whole story” about 
this Satavahana king gives us a clue that the monastery was founded 
by the Satavahana king who was greatly prized and esteemed 
Nagarjuna. 

However, according to Taranatha the railing around the 
Amaravati stipa was built by Nagarjuna. From the stories preserved 
in the literary works majorly those of the indigenous, it could be 
ascertained that the Satavahanas have patronised literature, art and 
architecture, religions etc. which help to associate the personalities 


like Gunadhy a or Nagarjuna with the Satavah ana royal court. 


3° John Bostock, and H. T. Riley, trs, with Copious Notes and Illustrations The 
Natural History of Pliny, Vol. I, London: Henry G. Bohn, MDCCCLYV, p. 46. 
31 Samuel Beal, op. cit, p. 210. 


»? The text refers to several mythical stories among which one was of getting log 
life of hundreds years for the king Sadvaha by taking a medicine made by Nagarjuna 
Bodhisattva. 
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The travel account of Hiuen Tsang’s reveals that Kalinga 
produces great tawny wild elephants, which were in demand in the 
neighbouring provinces. Abundant use of elephant by the Kalinga 
army is also reflected in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
During the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, Kalitiga was not densely 
populated. He mentioned a story about this lack of population that 
there was a Rsi in ancient Kalinga who possessed five supernatural 
powers but being put to dishonour because he had slowly lost his 
magical powers and the population disappeared from the country as a 
result of his curse. Though there is no historical data is mentioned 
neither there is any name uttered, it seems Hiuen-Tsang was talking 
about the result of the Kalinga war during the time of ASoka which 
blew up Kalinga’s population in large number as suggested by the 
Rock Edict XIII of Asoka himself — 


“|. diyafdha]-m{i]te pana-[sajta-[sa]- 

fha]se [ta]ph[a] apavudhe sata-sahasa-m[i]t[e] tata 
hate bahu- Taf[vata]ke [va] mate ...” 

“ .. [In this war in Kalinga], men and animals 
numbering one hundred and fifty thousands were 
carried away [captive] from that [country], [as many 
as] one hundred thousand were killed there [in 
action], and many times that number perished... ae 

The story of the great war between Kalinga and Asoka might be 
circulating orally among the local people for several hundred years as 
myth and Hiuen Tsang had collected it and mentioned it in his travel 


account. 
Another important contemporary literature is the Periplus** 


authored by an anonymous Egyptian Greek merchant**. The date of 


3 D.C. Sircar, 1979, op. cit, p. 30-34. 
4 The Periplus Maris Erythreaei 
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the book is debatable. The work has been dated as early as 30 CE and 
various dates up to 230 CE’. However, finally the date is assigned to 
the middle of the first century CE with the help of the sequence of the 
Nabataean kings 37 The author of the book noted down what he 
experienced in his voyage to India. ** Being a merchant he expressed 
basically his business matters in this account but at the same time his 
interest in geography and history tended him to give some important 
data of many sites. He remarked that the remains of shrines, walls of 
forts and great wells around Bary gaza and Minnagara, the metropolis 
of this country, go back to the time of Alexander.*? The Periplus is 
one among the contemporary texts which gives a detailed description 
of the then ports along with the hinterlands of the ports. Some of the 
important market towns are also mentioned in the book. All these data 
helps the historians to know and compare other evidences especially 
those of the sources of economic history. The struggle between the 
Satavahanas and the Sakas is well attested by their epigraphs and 
coins but the beginning of the struggle is mentioned in the Periplus. 
While speaking about the tension between these two contemporary 
powers, the Periplus also speaks about the condition of the port site of 
Kalyan in the period prior to the time of Sandanes who has been 
identified with Sundara Satakarni by the historians. The present thesis 
gives a different oipinion regarding this issue which is discussed in 


detail later. Even the process of sea-blocking by the Sakas is also 


-- Lionel Casson, The Periplus Maris Erythraei Text with Introduction, Translation 
and Commentary, Princeton University Press, 1989. 

-- Wilffed H. Scoff The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea Travel and Trade in the 
Indian Ocean by a Merchant of the First Century, Longman’s, Green, & Co., New 
York, London, Bombay and Calcutta, 1912. 

35 Lionel Casson, op. cit., p.7 

36 T ionel Casson, ibid, pé. 

37 Lionel Casson, ibid, p7. 

38 Lionel Casson, ibid, ps. 


a2 Periplus, stanza 41. 
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mentioned in this book which clearly indicates the then naval 
contestation methods or policies. 

The Andhras as people are also mentioned in the edicts of 
Asoka along with the Pulindas ie Though the Puranas always mention 
the Satavahanas as Andhra, there are a few literature referring to them 
as Satavahana or Salivahanas or Salahana, etc., but not as Andhra. The 
presence of the Satavahanas in Deccan politics is attested by 
Brhatkalpasiitra Bhasya where the Satavahanas have been praised as 
the balancing power of earth i.e. the Indian subcontinent as mentioned 


earlier. 


4° RE XIU, “... Bhoja-pitinikesu [Am]dha-pala[desu]....” D. C. Sircar, 1979, op. 
cit., p. 32. 
It is interesting to note that the Pitinikas of Asokan edicts are identified with the 


inhabitants of Pratisthana by Mirashi (V. V. Mirashi, 1960, op. cit. p. 65.) 
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IL Epigraphic S ources 


“Inscriptions as historical evidence take precedence 
over any other evidence. Therefore, for the precise 
study of history of ancient India new discoveries of 
inscriptions and even new readings of old records have 
become a constant source of addition to historical 
knowledge. Inscriptions communicate different ideas of 
history and provide an opportunity to study the 
phenomena of diffusion of culture and 


et “ .Epigraphical research has not 


civilization... 
only significantly contributes to ancient Indian political 
history but it has also provided authentic evidence to 
the history of religion, art, social and economic 
development and other branches of ancient Indian 
history. Ancient inscriptions have retained their own 
development and have communicated various aspects 


of history and culture of the past.””? 


Epigraphs are among the principal sources that help us to reconstruct 


the history of Deccan, and thus, in this research work the epigraphs 


have been taken into consideration in great-extent. Epigraphs of early 


historic Deccan can be divided into six major groups — 


Vi. 


ASsokan inscriptions 

Pre-Sat avahana inscriptions 

Inscriptions of the Satavahanas 

Other inscriptions referring to the Satavahanas 
Inscriptions Issued by Contemporary Powers 


Miscellaneous 


“' Shobhana Gokhale, ‘Contribution of Deccan College to Epigraphical Studies’, 
BDCRI, Vols. 64-65, 2004-2005, p. 113. 

*? Shobhana Gokhale, ‘Nasik Inscriptions - A Review’, Nasik-Tryamvak: Aitihasik 
ani Sanskritik Yathadarshan, p.73. 
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In this chapter some of the epigraphs are discussed in brief and 
some selected epigraphs in detail, especially those which require 


reinterpretation. 
i. ASokan Inscriptions 


There are about twenty sites comprising Asokan edicts in and 
around Deccan (Table: 2.II.). The chart shows clearly that Asoka 
issued maximum inscriptions in Karnataka region. A brief note is 
added on a few Asokan inscriptions like the one from Panguraria, 


Madhya Pradesh, Ghuggus inscription from Deotek, etc., while the 
Isila edicts of ASoka become important in this research work and have 


been discussed contextually in relevant chapters. 


Table: 2.IL ASokan Inscriptions from taken Geographical Region 


From the territory of Deccan 


Sopara, Palghar District (Talim 2010, 69-76 


Ghuggus Inscription, Chandrapur District (Shastri 
1997-98, 55-58) 


E! 


Amarav ati, Guntur District (Sircar 2000, 118-122; 
Falk 2006, 226 

Erracudi, Kurnool District (Sircar 2000, 1-41 
Rajula Mandagiri, Kurnool District Talim 2010, 
200-208) 


Gavimath, Koppal District (Basu Majumdar 2016 
36-38 
atinga Rameshwara, Chitradurga District (Basu 
ajumdar 2016, 43-46) 
aski, Raichur District (Basu Majumdar 2016, 28- 
30 
ittur, 
33) 
Palkigundu, Koppal District (Basu Majumdar 2016, 
36, 39-42 
Sannati, Gulbarga District (Basu Majum dar 2016, 
8-27) 

Siddapura, Chitradurga District (Basu Majumdar 
2016, 43, 49-51 

Brahmagiri, Chitradurga District (Basu Majumdar 
2016, 43-44, 47- 48) 


Udegolam, Bellary District (Basu Majumdar 2016, 
31, 34-35 


From Neighbouring region 


5 Saru-Maru (Panguraria), Sehore District (Sircar 
Madhya 2000, 95-103 


, Tumkur District (Basu Majumdar 2016, 31- 
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Pradesh PSanee, Raisen District ( SE 1965, 71 
Rupnath, Jabalpur District (Hultzsch 1995 


Gimar (Hultzsch 1995 
| 


Odisha Dhauli (Bhandarkar 1920 
Jaugada (Bhandarkar 1920 


Panguraria Edict of ASoka: 

A lesser known Buddhist site from Sehore district of Madhya 
Pradesh named Panguraria (locally known as Saru-Maru) bear an 
ASsokan edict in a cave shelter. D. C. Sircar has given a detailed 
description of the locale of the site of Panguraria™ while discussing 
the edict of Asoka. The inscription is also discussed elsewhere in a 
separate article’. D. C. Sircar has divided the inscription into three 
parts”, but there is no need to divide the main text into two segments 
as the inscription incised into two separate parts due to undressed rock 
only. Therefore what is important to discuss here that the inscription at 
Panguraria has two distinct parts one is written on the back side of the 
wall in a little high rock, while the another one is engraved on a lower 


stone. 


The first part has been taken as the introduction of the main 
inscription by Sircar. However, it is mentioned elsewhere“ that the 
inscription has no direct link to the MRE-I which is incised in the 
same cave. Besides, it is unusual in any Asokan edict to have a 
separate introduction from the main text. This feature, thus, made the 


Panguraria M RE-I unique and interesting to study. 


D.C. Sircar, 1979, op. cit, p. 94 

“4 Smita Halder, ‘Panguraria (Saru-Maru) Revisited: Redefining the Boundary of the 
Asokan Empire’, JAS, Vol. LX, No.3, 2018. pp. 105-134. 

“D.C. Sircar, op. cit. 

4° Smita Halder, ‘The Kumaras in Early Historic Context: A Preliminary 
Investigation’, paper presented in the 15™ Annual Intemational Conference of Itihas 


Academy Dhaka, Bangladesh, February, 2019. 
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According to Sircar’”, this part of the inscriton bears the text as 
follows (Fig, 2.1) — 

1. Piyadasi-nama 

2. raja Kumarafsa] 

3. SamvasaMlane 

4. ma-dese [U or O]punitha- 

5. vihdra- [ya]tayfe] 
“) The king named Priyadarsin 


[speaks] to Kumara Sarva from [his] 


Pepe impgierag! UPR 1 Geweieres Fe [pp PE eet 0 


Fig. 2.1 


march fof pilgrimage] to the 


Upuntha-vihara (or Op unitha-vihara) in M anema-desa.” 


A minute study of the inscription in-situ begs some differences from 
the reading and analysis of the inscription by Sircar. Thus, some notes 
to be taken into consideration here like —in the word Upunitha, the ‘ni’ 
is clearly cerebral (i.e. #7) and the last line is fully damaged except a 
letter ‘ya’ * and it seems that the place before ‘ya’ is not sufficient for 
five more letters. Even the last line in the provided plate by Sircar is 
also not properly visible. Thus, reading of the last line given by Sircar 


is not unquestionable. 


It is important to note here tha the photograph of the 
inscription suggests that probably there was another line before the 
line one i.e. Piyadasi-ndma but the whole line is peeled off and the 
first letter is partly and faintly visible. It should be noted here that 
there is an anusvara at the end of the line three, but the placement of 
the letter (anusvara) is doubtful as it is difficult to understand the 
context of the line. Besides, the space after the anusvara suggests the 
possibility of presence of another letter which has been fully peeled 
off due to weathering. There is no semi-vowel with desa in line four. 


Therefore the term is desa and not dese, while the ‘na’ in Opunitha is 


“7 D.C. Sircar, ibid 


48 Sircar reads it as ‘ye’ but the letter is clearly ‘ya’ 
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cerebral (#7) in the same line as mentioned above. Even the letter ‘nu’ is 
not certain as there is roundness in the visible part of the letter. There 
is trace of another anusvara in the word madesa after ‘ma’ (Le. 
mamdesa). Therefore the reading of the inscription would be as 
follows (Fig, 2.II.) — 
NGO ss 3a ops 153-108 34 


Fig. 2.1L 


Piyadasi-nama 

Raja kumarafsa] 
Samvasa mane(m) 
Mafm]desa (U?)punitha- 


oe YE on 


Whatever the words arrangements 


might be in the inscription, one thing is clear, that the inscription bears 
the term Kumara. Interestingly, as mentioned above, this part is not 
written with the principal text of the edict, nor the formation of the 
letters confirm these two were isncising by same person. It tempted us 
to consider the introductory part as a separate inscription, probably 


incised sometimes after of the first one. 


As the inscription bears two personal names — Piyadasi and 
Sarhva, the epithets raja and kumdra must be associated with these 
two persons respectively. Therefore, the epithet raja could be used for 
Piyadasi who is generally identified with Asoka himself or his 


succesors and the Kumara for Sarnva. 


Now the question arises whether we should consider the term 
Kumara mentioned in the Mauryan records as an official of the 
Mauryas or as a prince of the Maurya family. The issue has been 
discussed briefly elsewhere”. In this context it should be mentioned 
that during the time of the Mauryas, there is no epigraphic reference in 


favour of a prince being referred to by the term kumara. Rather, the 


Separate Rock Edicts (henceforth SRE) -I & II from Dhauli (the then 


4° Smita Halder, 2019, op. cit. 
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Tosali), suggests that these Kumaras had some kind of official/ 
administrative power using which they used to send Mahamdtras in 
every three years to supervise the other localities (like Kalinga) 
according to Asoka’s instruction. The meaning of the term kumara, 
here could be, the prince but one thing is certain that they enjoyed a 
higher status in the administration than the Mahamdatras. Thus, they 


i.e. the Kumaras definitely had exclusive administrative powers. 


In the present research work, presence of a number of 
Kumaras in post-Mauryan times has been traced from different 
sources. These sources are randomly enlisted below (Table: 2.III.). 
Analysis of these archaeological sources helps us to identify the 
Kumaras as a major power in post-Mauryan Deccan who ruled 
simultaneously with the Satavahanas and finally joined the Western 


Ksatrapa camp as their principal ally. 


Table: 2.10. Kumaras mentioned in Epigraphs and Numismatic 
Sources in Early Historic Deccan 


Kumara coins found from Karhad 
Kumara coins found from Junnar 


Naneghat’” cave inscription [7 
Hathigumpha’” po 
P Aturgaon™ 


5° Amulyachandra Sen, Asoka’s Edicts, The Institute of Indology, The Indian 
Publicity Society, Calcutta, 1956, p. 112. 

51 Smita Halder, 2018, op. cit. 
2 D.C. Sircar, op. cit. 

*3 Smita Halder, “Revisiting the Naneghat Inscriptions’, PZHC, Aligarh, 2016, 
pp. 156-165. 


°4 KP. Jayaswal, 1929-30, pp. 71-89. 
55 


Susmita Basu Majumdar, and Shivakant Bajpai, Select Early Historic 
Inscriptions: Epigraphic Perspectives on the Ancient Past of Chhattisgarh, 
Shatakshi Prakashan, Raipur, 2015. 
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a 
Po Maha 
P 8. Nagarjunakonda inscription [OT 
9. Nagarjunakonda inscription” [OT 
po Kuda 


Ghuggus MRE: 

An inscription has been reported from Ghuggus, a village of 
the present state of Maharashtra. Interestingly, the Ghuggus version is 
called a copy of the Bhabru version. Most of the scholars take the 
Bhabru version as a separate edict and according to Sircar it is the 
MRE III of Agoka™. It is a newly reported Asokan inscription from 
Vidarbha region. Ajay Mitra Shastri has published a paper on this 
A§gokan edict® and mentions that both the inscription and the founder 
of the inscription are not traceable, neither any other information 
regarding the inscription is available from its provenance i.e. 


5° Ajay Mitra Shastri, ‘Pauni Stone Pillar Inscription of Rupiathma: Some 


Reflections’, JEST, Vol. 28, 2002, pp. 5-8 . 
5” Jas Burgess, op. cit, p. 88 

58 D.C Sircar, ‘More Inscriptions ftom Nagarjunakonda’, FZ, Vol. XXX'V, 1963-64 
6. 

D. C. Sircar, ibid p.20. 


as, Burgess, op. cit, p. 86. 


59 
60 


61 


R. D. Banerji, ‘Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves’, EJ Vol XII, 
1982, p.161. 

°? V7_-V. Mirashi, ‘Gunji Rock Inscription of Kumaravadatta’, EI, Vol XXVII, 1947- 
48, pp. 48-52. 

°3 Mentioned in Jayalakshmi Yegnaswamy, ‘Select Inscriptions on Non-Classica 
Deities’, JEST, Vol. XXXVI, 2011, p. 30; and D. P. Dikshit, Political History of the 
Chalukyas of Badami, Abhinav Publications, 1980, p. 35, p. 272. 

4 D.C. Sircar, op. cit. 

°° Ajay Mitra Shastri, ‘A Lost (?) ASokan Edict from Vidarbha’, Puratattva, Number 
28, 1997-98, pp. 55-58. 
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Ghuggus. However according to the author a ‘xerox copy’ of a 
carelessly taken impression of the upper part of the inscription is 
available which confirms the presence of the inscription™. However, 
what is interesting to note here that the photograph of the same copy is 
not published by the author while rep orting the same in Puratattva®’. 
Hence, the find-spot and even presence of the inscription, however, is 
not beyond doubt. Therefore, the Ghuggus inscription is only 
mentioned in the list of Asokan edicts, but no further analysis has 


been provided in this theis. 


An early historicinscription from Deotek: 

Another inscription has been reported from Deotek, a village 
from the present state of Maharashtra. Beglar has reported an ASokan 
inscription from Deotek® in the district of Chandrapur in the present 
state of Maharashtra. It seems that half of the pillar inscription was 
intentionally damaged to engrave another late inscription of the 
Vakataka king Rudrasena”. The inscription was published in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum” but then removed from the edition 
by Hultzsch ae Finally, V. V. Mirashi for the first time discussed the 
inscription in detail”. Though scholars like Mirashi categorized this 
one as an Asokan edict, its fragmentary nature, content and use of 
vocabulary question this identification and recent studies a rightly 
°° Ajay Mitra Shastri, ibid. 
°7 Ajay Mitra Shastri, ibid. 
°8 Alexander Cunningham, Inscriptions of Asoka, Office of the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, 1877. 
°° Ajay Mitra Shastri, op. cit. 
7° Alexander Cunningham, op. cit. 

7. &. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka New Edition, CI, Vol. | The Government of 
India, Oxford, 1925. 
” \Mfirashi, V. V., ‘New Light on Deotek Inscriptions’, Studies in Indology, Vol. 1 
Nagpur: The Vidarbha Samshodhana Mandal, 1960, pp.109-117. 

® Pradip S. Meshram, and Dhiraj Y. Choudhari, ‘Deotek Inscription: A Re 
examination’, JESZ Vol. XXXV, 2010, pp. 152-156. 
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show that the inscription was not an Asokan but of a local ruler of 
Vidarbha region. As the palacography is quite close to those of 
Asokan edicts, the Deotek inscription is considered as a pre- 


Satavahan a inscription in this thesis (see Table: 2.IV.). 


Fragmented Pillar Inscription from Amaravati: 

A fragmented pillar inscription has been reported from 
Amaravati mahdstiipa site which is believed as the only available 
piece of pillar edict of Asoka from the south of Vindhya. The content 
of the epigraph shows a new variety of ASokan edict. However, there 
is a controversy among the historians, if the pillar was Asokan at all. 
Unfortunately the pillar has lost its original form as it was cut in a slab 
and used as stepping stone which was recovered from a local house 
near to the Amaravati Mahdastipa. The inscription is now preserved in 


the Amaravati Museum (Fig, 2.IIL.). 


Fig. 2.1L Fragmented Pillar Inscription from Amaravati 


© Smita Halder 
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ii. Pre-Satavahana Inscriptions 


As the epigraphs of early historic phase are not dated, it is 
difficult to categorize them periodically. There are only a few pre- 
Satavahana inscriptions which have been reported from Deccan and 
adjoining region. The trend of inscribing stones in massive number 
did not in practice just after the fall of the Mauryas. It took almost a 
century to issue inscriptions abundantly. It is noteworthy that during 
the realm of the Mauryas inscriptions were issued under royal 
supervision and involvement of common people was absent. The 
reason could be low rate of literacy and centralized administration as 
well. Thus, after the fall of the power like the Mauryas, practice of 
such human activity gained a more open ground where common 
masses could participate. This also drove the people to take part as 
patron of art and architectural activities especially affiliated with 
religious institutions. However, the royal participation in writing 
inscriptions continues. A table has been appended below enlisting the 
probable pre-Satavahana epigraphs from Deccan and adjoining area 


(Table: 2.IV.). 


Table: 2.IV. Pre-Satavahana Inscriptions from the taken 
Geographical Region 


1. |. 3-2" century | Bhattiprolu Inscriptions 
BCE 


, 
BCE 
BCE Heliodoros 


The most discussed among these pre-Satavahana inscriptions 


are those from Bhattiprolu stipd’. These are the earliest reference of 


the Kuras though found from a place far away from Kolhapur — the 


™ G Buhler, 1984, op cit., pp. 323 —329. 
IK. Sarma, ‘Some Aspects of Bhattiprolu Casket Inscriptions’, JEST, Vol. 9, 1982, 
pp. 23-35. 
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core area of their numismatic findings”. However, the inscriptions 
could be dated back to o. 2" century BCE if not earlier, whether the 
numismatic specimens from Kolhapur are of later period of c. 1%. OPA 


century CE. However, the inscription is still has scope to study afresh. 


iii. Inscriptions of the S atavahanas 


During the time of the Satavahanas, prolifications of both royal 
and non-royal epigraphs could be seen. Here it should be mentioned 
that almost all the inscriptions bearing the name of a Satavahana 
monarch have usually been taken as Satavahana epigraphs by the 
scholars. V. V. Mirashi was the only author who has mentioned the 
Satavahana epigraphs and the epigraphs of the time of the Satavahan as 
separately but did not group them or mentioned the feature clearly”. 
The content of the inscriptions shows that a large number of the 
inscriptions are not Satavahana issues. These inscriptions have been 
divided under a few groups in this thesis. Unfortunately, there is no 
epigraphist except Mirashi, who have tried to edit all the inscriptions 
at a place. Therefore, an attempt has been made to provide a 
comprehensive list of the Satavahana and related epigraphs (Table: 
2.V.). It also became necessary to mention them in different gropus as 
some of them had to be omitted from the list of the Satavahana 


inscriptions due to their own characteristics. 


Table: 2.V. Inscriptions of the S atavahanas 


| 
[6 


Sannati Inscription of (Gautamiputra ?) Satakarni 


7 Smita Halder, ‘The Kuras Revisited , PIHC, Kolkata, 2011, pp.140-147. 
7° \7 -V. Mirashi, 1981, op. cit. 
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asik inscription of king 

asik inscription of king 

asik inscription of king Vasi | i (reg. 

Banavasi inscription of Vasisthiputra Sivasti Pulumavi 

Chinna Ganjam inscription of Gautamiputra Si Yajfia Satakarni (Year 
27) 
Chebrolu inscription of the time of Vijaya Satakami (Year 5) 
agarjunikonda inscription of Vijaya Satakami (Year 6) 


alavalli Pillar inscription of Haritiputra Vinhukhada Cutukulananda 
Lie 


Banavasi inscription of Vinhukhada Satakami, year 12 
Issued by th a = _ = 
ion ofthe queen Vasisthiputra Satakami 
asik inscription of the time Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (regnal year 19) by 
Gautami Balasti 
L ___Issued by the officials _ 


Select Satavahana Inscriptions: 

It is evident from the primary sources that the Satavahanas 
ruled over a large region including the southern Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, and northern Karnataka and for a brief 
time over the parets of Gujarat too. Like their territory, the number of 
their inscriptions is also large in number. The number of the 
inscriptions of the Satavahanas is about twenty three. The earliest 
inscription of the Satavahanas (of the time of king Kanha) comes from 
one of the caves at Pandulena’’, while the available latest inscription 
is probably of Vinhukhada Satakarni. Here another table is appended 
showing the inscriptions of the Satavahanas and othe related epigrap hs 
site-wise (Table:2.VI. and Chart.2.1.) which would help us to 
understand the distribution pattern of the epigraphs. 


7” Cave no. 19 consists of the inscription of the time of king Kanha. 
Jeanne L. Trabold, ‘A Chronology of Indian Sculpture: The Satavahana Chronology 
at Nasik’, Artibus Asiae, Vol. 32, No. 1 (1970), pp. 49-88. 
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Table: 2.VL Site-wise distribution of the Satavahanas and other 
related inscriptions 


Banavasi inscription of Vinhukhada Satakami, year 12 
Chandankheda sealing inscription of Satakarni (30 Regnal Year 
Chebrolu inscription of the time of Vijaya (Satakarni ear 5 


Chinna Ganjam inscription of Gautamiputra Sv Yajfia Satakarni (Year 27) 


Gautamiputra Yajha Satakarni 


1 insert Ratio Vasisthiputra Pulum avi 
Year) 
i insert Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 

i insert Vasisthiputra Sri Satakami (yr.5) 

i insert he Vasisthiputra Sri Satakami (yr.2) 

T 


Kanaganahalli inscription refers to Sundara Satakarni 


na 
Ma 
Ma 
na 


i inscription refers to Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 
Kanheri inscription of the queen Vasisthiputra Satakarni 
Karle cave inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 2 


Kodavali inscription of Candra Satakarm (Year 11 
alavalli Pillar inscription of Haritiputra Vinhukhada Cutukulananda 


asik inscription of the time Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (regnal year 19) by 
Gautami Balasti 
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Nevasa ivory seal ofKanha 
Sanchi inscription of the time of Satakami 


Sannati inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Satakarni 


Visapur Fort Inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (? 


Chart: 2.1. 


Halevasana 

Kanaganahalli 

Kanheri 

Karle 

Kodavali 
alavalli 
lyakadoni 
agarjunikonda 

aneghat 


aSLK 


=e 
== 
== 
== 
== 
== 
i= 
—o— 
== 
~~ 
= 


evasa 
hi 


ati 


ht 
. 


==@= Visapura 


The above mentioned table and chart show the principal concentration 
of the Satavahana related inscription is in Kanaganahalli with 15 
inscriptions; and Nasik Pandulena caves with 8 inscriiptions, while 


Sannati, Karle and Kanheri consist of 4 inscriptions at each place. 


It is interesting to note that the inscriptions issued by the 
Satavahana kings were mainly for recording land donations, which 


indicate that the Satavahanas patronised the Buddhist institutions and 
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most of the cave temples were excavated through royal patronage and 


community patronage (here mainly by the masses). 


Recently discovered Che brolu inscription: 

An inscription has recently been published in the year 2018 in the 
Journal of the Epigraphic Society of. India™. It is anew addition to the 
corpus of Satavahana epigraphs. However, the published article does 
not provide any translation of the same. The pillar inscription has 
seven lines engraved in Brahmi characters of c. 3" century CE during 
5” re gnal year of the Satavahana king Vijaya. It records the 
construction of a prasada, mandapa and consecration of images. The 
inscription bears a place name — Tamprape which has been identified 
with modern Chebrolu by the author. The text of the inscription 


according to K. M uniratnam is as followed — 


.. Varmmanah . [matu dakshano] 
.. ra... lo pa téna Raja Vijaya 


. [hi]scha] hatartham Tamprape Kartika [pra jkyatta 


I 

2 

3 

4. . namadhyéyah Bhagavatyah Saktimattriayah 

5. [maj]ndapdiicha karitah bhavati chattra slokah 
6. su prasdda mandapan devana karayet sammyak 
7. 


iti Savatsarar-Pafichama 5 He Pakhe diva 5 


The Chandankheda sealing inscription: 

The sealing measures 65 x 70 mm. It was first reported by Shri 
Gautam in the second bulletin of Chandrapur Coin Society. Then it 
was studied by Bhandare”, Kulkarni® and so on. Falk® in 2009 has 


78 Muniratnam, ‘Chebrolu Inscription of Satavahana king Vijaya, year 5°, JEST, 
Vol. XLII, 2018, pp. 55-57. 

7° Shailendra Bhandare, “Important Inscribed Satavahana Sealing’, New Bulletin, 
Chandrapur Coin Society, No. 3, April, 2005, p. 3. 

*° Prashant Kulkami, ‘Highly Important Satavahana Sealing from Chandrakheda 


Indian Coin society Newsletter, vol. 43, April-June, 2007, pp. 46-49. 
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added a detailed discussion on the terracotta sealing and in 2015 it was 
again published by Meshram et al. with a brief detail of the sealing but 
unfortunately the authors did not consider or mention the reading 


given by Falk™, 


The sealing has four lines of Brahmi characters without any 
space in between the letters and below the inscription is a Yupa in 
railing with nandipada hanging from the staff, an Ujjain symbol and a 
triangle headed standard or jayadhvaja 8 The inscription on the 


terracotta sealing according to Harry Falk is as follows™ — 


Text: 

Ratio Siri Satakamni- 

sa tise samvachare sava- 
tobhada-donamukhasa ka- 
pasasa katakaram 


Translation: 
‘In the year thirty of king sri-Satakarni — (this is) the toll in cotton 


harvest of the dronamukha named Sarvatobhadra.’ 


He also differs from the analysis given by Kulkarni who translated the 


inscription as follows — 


“The Brahmanical ceremony involving animal (sacrifice) held 
at the headquarters of 400 villages by the Chief named 
Sakatakara or the cart-maker, in the 30" year of King Sri 
Satakarni.” 


"Harry Falk, ‘Two Dated Satavahana Epigraphs’, Indo-Iranian Journal Vol. 52, 
2009, pp. 197-206. 

* D Meshram, et al., “A report on Excavations at Chandankheda (2009-10), 
Chndrapur District, Maharashtra’, Heritage: Journal of Multdisciplinary Studies in 
Archaeology, Vol. 3, 2015, pp. 575-77. 

*° P. Meshram, et al., ibid 


*4 Harry Falk, op. cit. p 198 
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However, the present study slightly differs from both the authors 
Kulkarni and Falk. Harry Falk reads the word rafio which has been 
taken here as ramiio at the very beginning of the inscription. Here an 
anusvasa is visible after ra. Another one is the word tise in line two 
where the semi-vowel @ is not clear. Though it seems that the matra of 
‘sa’ in tise is little thickened, the other semi-vowel ‘é’ used in 
samvachare is clearly elongated towards the left which is absent here 
in the case of fise. Harry Falk has rightly pointed out that the word is 
kapdsa and not kapisa as read by Kulkarni®, while Meshram et al. 
have taken the term as Kapisdkata and considered it as the ancient 
name of Chandrakheda®®’, Meshram also mentioned that the meaning 
of the term is “a big village holds with 400 villages under its 
authority” which is wrong, The terms along with their meanings have 
been discussed below. However, the most confusing parts of the 
inscription are the last three words which according to Kulkarni is 
kapisa sakatakaram and according to Falk is kapdsasa katakdaram. 
However, a careful observation of the inscription suggests, it seems 
that the upper right part of fa is little elongated toward right side 
which leads us to read the words as kapdsa-sakatakararm. Therefore, 
the readin g of the inscription would be as follows — 

Ramfio Siri Sdtakamnisa tisa-sarwwachare  savatobhada- 

donamukhasa kapdsa-sakatakaram 

The word savatobhada-donamukhasa is a composite word of 
savatobhada and donamukha. The word savatobhada is derived from 
sarvatobhadra, while donamukha is from dronamukha. Falk 
mentioned that the term sarvatobhadra usually is being used for the 
Jinas spreading their blessings in all directions but here in this 
inscription according to him the word denotes the name of a district®”. 


D. C. Sircar mentioned the term sarvatobhadra as a building having 


85 Harry Falk, ibid p.198. 
86D. Meshram, et al, op. cit., p. 577. 
*7 Harry Falk, ibid p.199. 
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doors on all the four sides®*. Hiralal in the Kanker Inscription” gives a 


detail discussion on the term sarvatobhadra — 


“|. in the Manasara, a book of the highest authority on 
Hindti architecture, as “a town or village of quadran gular 
form, containing in the middle a temple dedicated to one 
of the triad, Brahma, Vishnu or Mahésvara. It has 4 
streets of equal length on the 4 sides at right angles, and 
2 more crossing each other in the middle. Between these 
may be formed 3, 4, 5, or as many more streets as the 
extent of the village will admit, on each side, parallel to 
the middlemost street. Without the walls should be 
placed the shrines of the deities who preside over and 
defend the several quarters of the village; at the angular 
points should be erected halls, porticos, colleges and 
other edifices, and towards the quarter of Agni (south- 
east) a watershed for the accommodation of travellers 
and passengers. The whole village should be secured by a 
quadran gular wall and a ditch around it, with 4 large and 
as many small gates in the middle of the sides and at the 
angular points. Without the northern gate should be 
erected a temple for the worship of M ahakali, and the 
huts of Chandalas or outcastes should be a kréga distant 
from the village. A tank or reservoir should be 
constructed either on the south or north side o near either 


of these 2 points for ablutionary and culinary purpose.” 


88D C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Mctilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1966. p. 


303. 


*° Hira Lal, ‘Kanker Inscription of the Time of Bhanudeva; The [Saka] Year 1242, 
EI, Vol. IX, 1907-08, fh. 4, p 125. 

°° _ See Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, M.DCCC. XXXIV, London, p. 43. 
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If the time of the issuance of this record has been considered, one may 
assume that the concept of sarvatobhadra had not yet evolved and in 
that case we may simply take is as a cross-road in post-M auryan 
context. AS also throws lights on the term sarvatobhadra. The text 
mentions it as a fixed machine along with several other machines like 
jJamadaganya, bahumukha, visvasaghdatina, yanaka, vahu, irdhavahu, 
and ardhavahu, etc.”'. The names of the machines suggest that there 
was a kind of concept of direction associated with all the names. 
Therefore, sarvatobhadra could also be a machine associated with 
four directions. The Jain sources also suggest the concept of all the 
direction for sarvatobhadra. There is a reference to a residence at the 
junction of four roads in Ga@ Sa also (1. 36). However, it is not termed 


as sarvatobhadra inthis text. 


The next term i.e. dronamukha is also known from the AS (2.1. 
4). Falk took the description of the term from AS wherein a 
dronamukha is said to contain 400 villages, while Kangle mentions 
the head of the department should establish “a dronamukha in the 
middle of four hundred villages”. Therefore it is clear that a 
dronamukha is an apex unit of four-hundred villages. The description 
is written in the Book Two, where the settlements in the country-side 
caused by the heads of the departments are described”. Thus, it is an 
important part of the internal administrative system of a state”. AS 


mentions (2.1. 4.) : 


“ .. He should establish a sthaniya in the middle of 
eight hundred villages, a dronamukha in the middle of 
four hundred villages, a karvatika in the middle of two 
hundred villages, (and) a sarngrahana in a group of ten 


villages”. 
91 AS. 2.18.5, 


92 AS ONL. 
RP. Kangle, ed, 1963, op. cit, p. 62. 
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Thus, it is clear that the sa@igrahana, karvatika, dronamukha and 
sthaniya have a hierarchical order where dronamukha is placed at the 
second postion from the upper level just after the sthaniva. The word 
kavatikam denotes the towns established for the purposes of revenue 
and it being head-quarters of the revenue officers like the gopa, 
sthanika etc." Therefore, a dronamukha should also be a place of the 
higher authority of the Karvatikam and it is perhaps associated with 
revenue system of the then state. Divyavadana (319:10 adc.) mentions 
a place named Utkitta which was a dronamukha-region owned by a 
Brahmin. According to a Jain source, a dronamukha is a place where 


goods arrive by land and by sea’. 


In this context, we must mention that more than one word 
prefixed by drona is found to be in use in the ancient times. The term 
drona itself was in use to denote a grain-measure ’. dronagraka and 
dronagika are mentioned in the inscriptions”’ to denote an official 
probably the one in-charge of a dronamukha or one who collected the 
king’s grain-share’’, Dronamapaka was the measurer of king’s grain- 
share”. Dronavapa is also a known word which denotes ‘an area of 


die F 100 
land requiring one drona measure of seed grains to be sown’. The 


101 


term Droni is used as the treasury in Ci. It means treasury or 


prop erty” while droni-kara is the tax on boats. 


RP. Kangle, ibid, p. 63 


A. P. Jamkhedkar, Kuvalayamala — A Cultural Study, Nagpur, 1974, p. 13. 

D. C. Sircar, op. cit., 1966 p.101. 

D. C. Sircar, ibid 

D. C. Sircar, op. cit., p. 101. 

D. C. Sircar, ibid 

D.C. Sircar, ibid 

V. V. Mirashi, ed., ‘Introduction’, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era CI 


OS 


96 


OF 


98 


Vol. IV, pt I, Government of Epigraphists for India, Ootacamund, 1955, pp. xviii 
note 5. 


1 1) C. Sircar, op. cit, pp.101-02. 
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Though use of the term dronamukha is rare, its association 
with a spatial unit or agricultural or land revenue related head-quarter 
is clear. Especially the data accumulated from AS helps us to 
understand the nature of a dronamukha. In the present inscription 
savatobhada and donamukha formed a compound word ie. 
‘savatobhada-donamukhasa’ which is unique and should bear some 
special information. As the record under discussion is a sealing which 
has reached its recipient centre the original seal of the record was thus 
an administrative attestation of the officer-in-charge of this 
dronamukha which had openings on all four sides ie. a 
sarvatobhadra. All the sakatas (carts) must pass through the 
dronamukha and none of the cart cross the centre without paying the 
tax. Thus, here the term sarvatobhadra-dronamukha also denotes a 
point which is connected by four roads or routes. Therefore, in this 
thesis the term has been taken as kapdasa-sakatékaram, and not as 


kapasasa kata-kararn, unlike Falk. 


The next term is kapdsa which is equivalent to the karpasa 
(cotton). Now the term sakata-kGram needs attention. Falk discussed 
in detail why he did not consider the term as sakata (Sakata) in the 
inscription and take the words as kapasasa katakaran'?. However, it 
should be noteworthy tthat the term — akdra is the same as akara 
which stands for tax-free, Falk takes it as tax! However, he 
mentioned about the problem of gender used in this case. Here one 
should remember that the inscription is not in Sanskrit but in Prakrit 
language, and in Prakrit there are only two genders — masculine and 
feminine are used. So, there is no problem with gender of the term and 
here akara has been used which is the same as akara ie. taxfree. 
Therefore, it seems that the inscription is talking about the kapasa- 


sakata or cart of cotton which should not be taxed as it has come from 


13 Hany Falk, op. cit. p 199. 


14 Harry Falk, ibid 
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the dronamukha-sarvatobhadra and all taxes are paid hence, the 
sealing would convey the position of the goods ie. non-taxable 


cotton. So the text and its translation would be — 


Text: Line 1: Ramfio Siri Satakamni- 
Line 2: sa tisa-samvachare sava- 
Line 3: tobhada-donamukhasa ka- 


Line 4: padsa-sakatakaram. 


Translation: 
(A seal stamped to denote that it is issued in the) 30" regnal 
year of king sri Satakarni from the dronamukha (with) 
sarvatobhadra (i.e. openings on all four sides or roads leading 
to all four directions) (is a liscence provided to the) karpasa- 
Sakata i.e. cotton carrier cart as being exempted from all taxes 


(while on the move). 


This sealing clearly shows a well defined and regulated taxation 


system during the realm of the Satavahanas. 


Sannati Inscription of (Gautamiputra ?) Satakarni: 

Sannati is one of the most interesting sites in Deccan, 
comprising the Maurayan inscriptions, epigraphs of the time of the 
Satavahanas and hundreds of private donations along with rich 
archaeological remains. The mahdstipa of Kanaganahalli of this 
region is one of the finest examples of Satavahana art and architecture. 
Among the Mauryan edicts, presence of the SRE in Sannati is also 


interesting, 


It is interesting to note that from Sannati an inscription has 
been reported by Sarma and Rao’ which talks about the time of a 
Satavahana king Satakarni. Schoalrs like Sarma and Rao have 
identified him with Gautamiputra Satakarni, but the inscription is 


195 7 K. Sarma and J. Varaprasad Rao, 1993, op. cit. 
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mentioned as of Vasisthiputra Satakarni in the display of the Museum 
of Archaeological Survey of India (henceforth ASI), Epigraphical 
Branch, M ysore and so is mentioned by Hintiber”*. However, there is 
no trace of the metronymic of the king but the content clearly 
indicates that the inscription talks about Gautamiputra Satakarm and 
not about Va@sisthiputra Satakarni. Therefore, the king was most likely 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and not Vasisthiputra. The inscription is 
comparable with that of Gautami Balasri of Nasik. A detailed 
discussion on the inscription has been made elsewhere 107 "This 
inscription is one of the major sources in sup port of the locality nuclei 
which will be discussed in great detail in the fourth chapter of the 


thesis. The inscription is as follows’”’ — 


Line 1: [Gotamiputas Jiri Satakanisa samuditabalivahanasa 
abhagavahanasa Satavahanasa Benakata -Vidabha -Uparigiraparata 


Asaka-Midakasa jayarttirn(a ka)ra-vala- ratha- dalchi(na)... 


Line 2.: ...[avipanamatusu|stisakasa pitusatuveraniyatakasa aneka- 
samgamavijitavijayasa’” khakharatakulaghatakasa 


anekardjamathaka patigahitasa padafajn(u)sasanasa ekakusasa 


ekadhan(u)dha(rasa)... 


Translation: 

Line 1: ..(Gautamiputra S)ri Satakarni, the carrier [of] entire 
assembled tax (or carrier or collector of collective tribute or taxes or 
forces) carrier or receiver of the portion of tax (If taken as abhaga), 


the Satavahana [has] rescued Benakata Vidarbha beyond the hill and 


1° ©. V. Hiniiber, Kanaganahalli Inscriptions, 29.10.2013 at 19.22 in Maiko 


Nakanishi and Oskar Von Hintiber, Kanaganahalli Inscriptions, 2014. 
197 Smita Halder, 2017, op. cit. pp. 109-118. 

Smita Halder, ibid. 

Vijita= won, Vijaya= Superiority, 


108 


109 


- M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit English Dictionary, Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers Private Limited, Delhi, 2005 (Rep), p.960. 
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tured off from Asaka, Midaka [to the south along with army 


consisting the] elephants and chariots... 


Line 2: (... resolute in the service of his mother), controller of the 
(group of friendly powers or allies who are) enemy of (his) father’s 
enemy, (has) won superiority in many battles, exterminator of 
Ksaharata kula, destroyer of several kings [who have] accepted [his] 


suzerainty, unique controller, unique archer... 


It is interesting to note that there are two other terms suffixed 
to the term vahana i.e. Samuditabalavahana and Abhagavahana 
before the word Sdatavahana. Both the terms are used in the 
inscription as the adjective of Siri Satakarni The word samudita 


stands for assembled’ ”” 


. The next term has been read by the authors as 
balavahana but the medial vowel ‘i’ is clearly engraved with ‘la’. 
Thus, the term is not balavahana but balivahana which stands for 
carrier of tribute or tax. Then the word comes — abhagavahana which 
is described as a synonym for Meghavahana by Sarma and Rao 
(1993:72). However, it is difficult to take the meaning into 
consideration. The term abhaga itself stands for without enjoyment or 
unfortunate but the term abhagna may also be derived in this form to 
mean entire (abhagna>abhagea>abhaga). However, if the term has 
been considered as abhagavadhana instead of abhagavahana, it 
(Gbhagavahana) may be described as a carrier who is to be honoured 
by a share''! which is more befitting contextually but the problem is 
that the ‘a’ in the word is very clear. If we consider the term as 
abhagavahana, we have to consider that a mistake has been done by 
the scribe. However, it is difficult to confirm which meaning is 
appropriate here in the inscription, but the term as abhagna or entire 


could be considered here. It is worth mentioning here that the suffix 


OM. Monier-Williams, ibid, p.1167. 
"1 dbhaga= One who is to be honoured by a share. 


- M. Monier Williams, ibid p.145 
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vahana with the term abhaga might be added there for metre or as 


alamkara. 


In this context it should be mentioned that the inscription was 
published by Sarma and Rao in the monograph in 1993 and in 1997 
Sarma has mentioned the inscription again in an article named 
‘Sannati Inscriptions, Early Coins and Other Antiquities’ in the 
Journal of the Epigraphical Society of India’? but surprisingly he did 
not mention the previous publication jointly by Sarma and Rao. 
Besides, in the present article he has described the stele consisting of 


3 


the sculpture of the elephant " which was missing in his old 


publication. From his description one comes to know that the broken 


ec 


panel of the stele depicts a “...highly decorated royal elephant a 
mohout on hind part and a chauri, bearer walking infront...”. The 
description given by Sarma confirms that the stele was also inscribed. 
According to Sarma, the inscription what has been discussed above 
and the present one are of two different rulers and caused for different 
kings in different occasion ue though the purport of both the 
inscriptions might be identical. The text of the inscription is written in 
a single line in Sanskrit language using Vasantatilaka metre’), The 


inscription as Sarma reads is as follows — 


“Yas-svatrgata ssama vasujva Narendra Lakhmi Puttrottama 


Suta sahasra Samayasare Rajakulakshaya karam Kula....,” 


It is noteworthy that our reading of the inscription differs a little from 
that of Sarma on the basis of the photograph provided in his 
publication by Sarma (Fig2.IV.). The modified reading is as follows — 


"2 TK. Sarma, ‘Sannati Inscriptions, Early Coins and Other Antiquities’, JEST, Vol. 


23, 1997, pp. 79-84. 
131 K. Sama, ibid. 
47 K Sama, ibid, p. 82 


"51 K Sarma, ibid, p. 82 
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Yassvatgatassama-v asusthirnarendra-li(la)ksmi-puttuttama 
sutasahasra-samaya-sar e-rajhio-.lan.iya kuramsia... 


Fig.2.1V. 


The situation of the two broken steles as shown in the book 


published by Sarma and Rao suggests that these two sculptures are 
originally parts of a single slab, but as we have seen in the case of 
Kanaganahalli that the slabs bear two different stories in two different 
panels of a single slab, here also it seems that these two sculptures and 
related inscriptions are not connected with each other and engraved 


for two different scenes. 


Sannati Inscription of Mahasatavahana 

An interesting inscription has been reported by I. K. Sarma and 
J. Varaprasad Rao. The inscription is incised on a sculptured stone 
slab showing a robust male figure seated on a higher throne and 
flanked by two ladies (Fig 2.V.). The posture of the sculpture 
suggests that the figure was of a king or elite. The inscription 
according to Sarma and Rao is as follows — 

n(jasa Bharadayasa Kuftubina Mahatarakasa maha 

Sathav ahanasa Agnisama(sa)... 


Fig. 2.V. The sculpture bearing the inscription of Mahasatavahana 
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The authors have taken the term maha@satavahana as mahasarthavaha 
and also opined that if it is to be taken as Satavahana then it is a 
synonym of Maha Saptivahanah which could be a great devotee of 
Surya Narayana, the Saptivahana. They also opined that the dynasty 
got its name after the name of this god 1°. However, adding a prefix 
maha before the name of kula or name of the ethnic group was a 
common tradition in early historic Deccan. For example, presence of 
Maharathika, M ahabhoja, M ahatalavara, M ahagamika, M ahaksatrapa, 
Mahameghavahana, Mahahati, etc., are noticeable. These examples 
show that the prefix represented a higher status of those groups of 
people. In this context, it should be mentioned that the stone slab 
bearing the inscription also has a pictorial depiction of an enthroned 
man associated with females (though broken) and thus, he seems to be 
a royal person. If the above mentioned Mahasatavahana is to be 
considered as a Satavahana king, a newly known king may be added 
to the Satavahana genealogy. However, there is no other reference to 
determine his position in the Satavahana family tree, and thus, we 
have placed him in genealogical list of the Satavahanas with a 
question mark in chapter four. M ahasatavahana may be an elevated 
status of the Satavahanas. This probably reflects that the 
Satavahana power was either on a declining phase or there were 
multiple Satavahanas ruling and this king would have been a 


superior king among the rest. 


"7 K Sarma, and J. Varapradsada Rao, op. cit, p.77. 
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iv. Otherinscriptions referring to the Satavahanas 


There are a few inscriptions in which the Satavahanas are 
mentioned either as a ruling power or as an enemy of another power. 
In most of the cases they are mentioned as the ruling dynasty in the 
donative inscriptions. Here a chart has been appended mentioning the 


epigraphs in which the Satavahanas are mentioned (Table 2: VII). 


Table: 2.VIL Other inscriptions referring to the Satavahanas 


King mentioned in the Inscritpions Issuer 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Maham eghavahana king Kharay ela 
Kharav ela referred to Srv Satakarni 
atalaka from Kanaganahalli 
Kanag anahalli inscription of the time of Chimuka T okhi and his family 
Satavahanas (yr 16)” 
asik inscription of king Va@sisthiputra Pulumavi (regnal 
year 2) 

Karle inscription of (Vasisthiputra Pulumav1) year 5 
Karle cave inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi aharathi 
(Regnal Year 7) Vasisthiputra 
Somadeva 
Karle Inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (year 24) Upasaka 
Haraph arana 


Amarav ati stiipa inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi Gahapati kahutara, 
sila and his family 


i inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra 


Kanag anahalli inscription of the time of Rafio Dharmas ti 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi gs" Regnal Year)'!* 
lunagarh Inscription of Rudradaman mentions Rudradaman 
Vasisthiputr 


1 insert ption of the time of Vasisthiputra Satavahana Sramana 


ption of the time of Vasisthiputra Sanghaka 
12 


anegh at in: Gahapati 
(Year 13) Damaghosa 
asik inscription of Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia Satakami Mahasenapatini 
(Year 7) 
Kanag anahalli inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Bodhika and his 
Yajfia Satakami (11™ year’?! famil 


ai 


fi 
gi 
c 


"7 Thscription number 101 in the excavation report. 


"18 Tnscription number 75 in the excavation report. 


1° Thscription number 15 inthe excavation report. 


120 Thscription Number 68 in the excavation report. 
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‘King mentioned in the Inscritpions 

20. Kanag anahalli inscription of the time of Gautamiputra 

Yajfia Satakami (10" regnal year )!?” 

21, Kanheri inscription of Gautamiputra Sri Yajia Upasaka Aparenu 
Satakarni (Year 16) with his family 
Kanheri inscription of Yajfia Satakarni 

Gajam itra 

23. Kanheri inscription of the time of [Cutukulananda Nagamtilanika 
Satakarni], year [9] 

Kanag anahalli inscription of unknown Satavahana ruler PO 
ia 


Kanag anahalli inscription of rafio Madhariputa Sri Hagana Kanhasiri 
Pul i”. and his family 
Visapur F ort Inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Vinhudata 

Pulum avi (?) 


Sangsi Memorial Inscription from Kolhapur f- 
Kanag anahalli inscription of Sri Yajfia Satakani'~~. Meghadatta 


Sannati inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Bhikhuni Yakhiya 
sadn Fsasraciasac 
| Sannati Inscription of Mahasatavahana Agni Sarma “™ [- 


Inscriptions referring to the Satavahanas come from a wide 
region from Sanchi in the north to Myakadoni in the south. The 
inscriptions bear interesting data which helps to understand the 
contemporary situation and reconstruct the history of early historic 


Deccan. 


Hathigumpha Inscription 
One of the important early historic inscriptions comes from 
Odisha is — the Hathigumpha inscription of the Mahameghavahana 


king Kharavela who is mentioned as the Aira, maharga, 


Mahameghavahana, Ceti-raja and kalingadhipati’”. The inscription 


does not only speak about the contemporary Satavahanas, but also 


121 8 ’ ; 
Inscription number 143 inthe excavation report. 


"2 The inscription is ffagmented. Inscription number 145 in the excavation report. 


"3 The inscription is ffagmented, Inscription number 254 in the excavation report. 


124 a: : : 
Inscription number 150 inthe excavation report. 


125 seid ‘ ; 
Inscription number 255 inthe excavation report. 


67 K Sarma, and J. Varapradsada Rao, op. cit, p.75. 


1277 K. Sarma, and J. Varapradsada Rao, ibid., p.76. 


128 


. K. Sarma, and J. Varapradsada Rao, ibid., p.77. 
129 


K. P. Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 71-89. 
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gives an insight to important socio-politico and religious data comes 
from the inscription as well. Though the fragmentary nature of the 
inscription does not allow us to give a complete reading, the 
inscription is imperative for reconstruction of early historic Deccan. 
The inscription interestingly refers to Kharavela as an Aira. Jay aswal 
has described the term airena as Ailena meaning a descendent of Ila, 


father or mother of Purdravas’*” 


. The same epithet is used in the 
Majficapuri inscription and in the Velpuru inscription which confirms 
that there was a kind of relationship between the M ahameghavahana 
of Kalinga and the Sadas of Amaravati-Vaddamanu region. Another 
interesting fact is that the title used for the king in this inscription is 
mahardja which is unuaual in the case of Deccan as most of the 
records from western Deccan bear the title rafio or sami. Here it is 
worth mentioning that the Sadas, who claimed to belong to the 
Mahameghavahana dynasty, also used the title mahardja like 


Kharavela. 


Besides the reference of the Satavahanas, the inscription 
mentions the Rathikas and the Bhojakas. It is interesting to note that 
the Hathigumpha inscription mentions “all the Rathikas and 
Bhojakas”, which also indicates besides the Maharathis and 
Mahabhojas presence of Rathikas and Bhojakas was also available 
during the time of Kharavela. In this context it should be mentioned 
that, presence of Rajjuka in post-Mauryan time sometimes around c. 
pid century is evident from Malavalli inscription of Vinhukhada 
Satakarni!*" and presence of more than one Rathika is also evident 
from Nagarjunakonda!””. It is also worthwhile that at that time the 
Anga and M agadha were mentioned separately which shows these two 


jJanapadas have their own identity retained even during the time of 
Kharavela. However, it seems that they have already lost their 
18° Kk P. Jayaswal, ibid, p.80. 


31 Malavalli Inscription in V. V. Mirashi, 1981, op. cit. 


2 1 C. Sircar, 1963-64, op. cit, p. 15-16, 19. 
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mahajanapada status. Another important data is mentioned in the 
inscription is that Kharavela had destroyed the confederacy of Tramira 


of 113 years which is discussed later in this thesis. 


Visapur Fort inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (?) 
Visapur is situated near the village Patan in Pune district of 
present state of Maharashtra. The site bears six early inscriptions 
among which one mentions the name of a king whose name is 
destroyed but only metronymic is preserved as Vasisthiputra and his 
regnal year is mentioned as 26" year. Shobhana Gokhale has 
identified this ruler with Vasisthiputra Pulumavi!*? as there is another 
inscription found from Karle which mentions Pulumavi’s 24" regnal 
year. The present inscription is datable to the pn century CE on 
palaeographic grounds. It records the gift of a cistern by Vinhudata 
during the 26" year of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. Interestingly, the site 
bears five more inscriptions from which one comes to know that the 
donor (i.e. Vinhudata) was a M aharathi and a Kosikiputra. The same 
person is also mentioned in an inscription from Bhaje. Reference of 
the Maharathis also comes from Karle and the use of the metronymic 


134’ Gokhale has mentioned 


Kosikiputra was predominant in this region 
that the region from Bhor pass to Naneghat was probably under 
control of Maharathi Vinhudata. However, his control upto the 
Naneghat pass is not supported from any evidence. Therefore it could 
be inferred that during the time of Vasisthipu tra Pulumavi the locality 
consisting Karle-Bhaje-Patan area was under a Maharathi family to 


which belonged Kosikiputra Vinhudata. Here it should be mentioned 
that M adhav N, Katti, has reread the inscriptions found from Visap ur 


133 Shobhana Gokhale, ‘Six Brahmi Inscriptions from Visapur (Maharashtra), JESZ 
Vol. 13, 1986, pp. 30-33. 

4 From Karle we get a name of Kosikiputra Mitadeva (See E. Senart, 1902-03, op. 
cit., p. 61), ftom Bhaje and Visapur we get the name ofKosikiputra Vinhudeva (See 
Shobhana Gokhale, op. cit., p. 31). 
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in another volume of JEST’ 


, and according to him the inscription 
(No. 2) does not bear the term lekhaka but it is cokhika. Accroding to 
Katti the word derived from Sanskrit word Cauksika meaning pure or 
clean etc. °° However, presence of a Maharathi family in this region is 


clearly visible in this record. 


While studing the Visapur inscription, it should be mentioned 
that Gokhale identified the ruler as Vasisthiputra Pulumavi but the 
reading given by Katti, neither conform the name of the king, nor the 
regnal year given by Gokhale. According to him the name of the 
reigning king was Rafio Gautamiputra and the regnal is twenty -eighth 
(28"). Katti has identified the ruler with Gautamiputra Satakarni and 
thus, according to him this inscription for the first time indicates a 
span of 28 years for the Satavahana ruler. Unfortunately, the 
estampage is not published with the article by Madhav N. Katti and 
the plates published by Gokhale are not clear enou gh for re-examining 


of the same. 


Sangsi Memorial Inscription from Kolhapur: 

The inscription is engraved on a sculpted stele in two lines in 
southern type of early Brahmi box-headed script. It is found from 
Sangsi in Kolhapur district of the present State of Maharashtra. It was 
first observed by J. F. Fleet and was first edited by Sankalia and 
Dikshit'’’. In later times other scholars like Desai'*® and so on have 
published their opinion. According to all the scholars, the inscription 
is of o. 5” century CE mainily on the basis of the box-headed 


characters and closely resembles to the Talagunda inscription. But H. 
135 Madhav N. Katti, ‘Note on Brahmi Inscriptions from Visapur’, JESZ, Vol. 16 pp. 
103-106. 
13° Madhav N. Katti, ibid, p.104. 

137 HD. Sankalia and M. G. Dikshit, “A Unique VI Century Inscribed Sati Stele 
from Sangsi, Kolhapur State’, BDCRZ, VoLIX, No. 1-2, December 1948, pp. 161- 
166. 


138 


P. B. Desai, ‘Sangsi Memorial Inscription’, EZ, Vol.XX VII, 1949, pp. 129-133. 
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S. Thosar has published an article on this inscription twice in the 
Journal of the Epigraphical Society’? He has shown though the 
characters of the inscription are bo x-headed, they are very close to the 
Banavasi’“°, Vasana'"! and Sannati!” inscriptions of the time of the 
later Satavahanas. He identified the name of the king mentioned in 
this inscription as Pulumavi and placed in c. 4 century CE. He also 
opined that the use of box-headed characters, thus, has been pushed 


back almost a century earlier. 


Kanaganahalli Inscriptions of the time of the S atavahanas: 
Hundreds of inscriptions have been unearthed from Kanaganahalli 
(henceforth KGH). All the inscriptions have been published by 
K. Poonacha in the excavation report’? The inscriptions reported 
from KGH may be divided into three major categories — one is 
the label inscriptions which incised to describe some of the 
Buddhist legends and to remember a few historical and mythical 
characters who were closely associated with the Buddhist 
pantheon; the second group bears the comtemporary inscriptions 
which were principally donative in nature, issued by the donors, and 
the image-inscriptions could be grouped in the third category. 
These inscriptions are largely incised on the Buddha sculpture. The 
inscriptions from KGH bearing the connection with the 


Satavahanas have been mentioned here in very brief — 


13° HS. Thosar, ‘Historicity of King “Pu” of the Sangsi Memorial Inscription from 


Kolhapur District’, JEST, Vol. 21, 1995, pp. 63-68. 
H. 8. Thosar, “Historicity of King “Pu” of the Sangsi Memorial Inscription from 
Kolhapur District’, JEST, Vol. 25, 1999, pp. 58-64. 
M40 AV. Narasimhamurthy, and H. R. Raghunath Bhat, JESZ Vol. I, 1975, pp. 34 
39, 
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. J Sarma, ‘ Vasana Inscription of Vasathiputa Siri Pulummavi’, EZ, Vol. XL 


1975-76, pp. 154-58. 


4? 7K. Sarma and J. Varaprasada Rao, op. cit. 


‘3 P. Poonacha, op. cit. 
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One Satavahana Sramana of Utarahakona donated medhi slab, 


umbrella and payaka during the gi regnal year of rajfio 


Vasisthiputra St Sadakani'“*. 


Sanghaka has donated at KGH mahdavihdra during the ge 


regnal year of rajfio Vasisthipu tra Sit Sadakani ‘>, 


Dharnasri has donated during 35" regnal year of rajiio 


Vasisthiputra St Pulumavi'*. 


Tokhi and his family have donated at the mahavihdra during 


16" regnal y ear of Rafio Siz Cimuka Satavahana*”. 


Bodhika and his family members have donated during 1" 


regnal year of Gautamiutra Sri Yafia Satakani “*, 


10" regnal year of (Sit Yajfia Satakarni?)'” 


Hagana Kanhasiri and his family members have donated 


during 10" re gnal year of rafio Madhariputa Sr Pulumavi'”. 


During sh regnal year’”'? 
Meghadatta has donated an umbrella during the reign of S+7 


Yajfia Satakani!. 


Interestingly, there is no inscription directly issued by the Satavahan as 


at KGH. Two inscriptions from KGH (No. 71 & 72) interstingly bear 


the name of an @c@rya as Satakamnha. As the name is very close to 


Satakarni and there is no such evidence of having the name of a 


commoner, it seems some one of the Satavahana family might have 


been become a Buddhist upasaka or a monk. Besides the reference to 


Inscription number 15 in the excavation report. 
Inscription Number 68 in the excavation report. 
Inscription num ber 75 in the excavation report. 
[Inscription number 101 in the excavation report. 
Inscription num ber 143 in the excavation report. 


The inscription is ffagmented. Inscription number 145 inthe excavation report. 


Inscription num ber 150 in the excavation report. 


The inscription is fragmented, Inscription number 254 in the excavation report. 


Inscription num ber 255 in the excavation report. 
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the ruling king, there are narrative sculptures in low relief showing 
different stories related to the Buddhism and the Buddhist centre at 
KGH. Among these sculptures some of them bear the narratives 
related to the Satavahanas identified by the label inscriptions. For 


example there are — 


e RayoM atalako’™ 


e = Raa Siri Cimuka Sadavahano’™ 


e Raya Pudumavi a 


e 6Raya Satakamni!*° 


e Raya Sudara Satakamni!*” 


Besides the above mentioned inscriptions from Deccan and 
adjoinin g area, there are a number of donative inscriptions which refer 
to the Satavahanas as ruling kings. An inscription comes from Karle, 
mentions that in the seventh regnal year of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi a 
village was granted to the Buddhist samgha of Karle by rafio 
Vasisthiputra Somaeva. ae Though the title and the matronymic of 
Somadeva suggests a Satavahana origin of Somadeva, the inscription 
mentions that he was the son of Kosikiputa Mitadeva, the M aharathi 
of the Okhalakiyas. Okhalakiyas was probably an ethnic group who 
were a M aharathi power. It seems that this power was one among the 


locality nuclei. This issue will be further discuissed in chapter four. 


153 Tscription number 94 in the excavation report. 


154 Tscription number 96 in the excavation report. 


155 Thscription number 99 in the excavation report. 


186 Inscription number 102 inthe excavation report. 
157 Thscription number 240 in the excavation report. 


188 F Senart, 1902-03, op. cit. 
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v. Inscriptions Issued by Contemporary Powers 

A number of dynastic inscriptions are reported from various 
parts of the geographical region under consideration. Among these 
epigraphs those of the Western Ksatrapas, Kumaras, Sadas, Anandas, 
Marndavas, Sadakaras (or Sadagaras) and so on are imperative in our 
study. However, we are not going into detailed discussion on the 
epigraphs as most of them are well discussed by scholars previously. 
Besides the known dynasties or clans, inscriptions of the relatively 
unknown dynasties or clans like that of the Bharas are also mentioned 


in this section. 


Nane ghat Cave Inscription of the Kumaras 

It is already mentioned above that the inscription from Naneghat has 
been considered as a non-Satavahana inscription. The inscription was 
probably issued by a queen of Kumara dynasty. The Kumaras were 
influential in the nearby locality i.e. Junnar region even in later period 
during c. 1 century CE. Their presence in Karhad region along with 
Junnar is attested by their coins. The coins unearthed from Junnar bear 
the title of Mahaksatrapa which indicates an alliance between the 
Sakas and the Kumaras in this period. The Nane ghat inscription of the 
Kumaras has added a fresh light on the political activities of the power 
in Decean. A detailed discussion on the Kumaras will be added in the 
chapter on the neighbouring powers. The inscription from Naneghat 


cave which is studied elsewhere’ is briefed below. 


Content of this inscription is purely Brahmanical in character, 
and unlike the other Satavahana epigraphs, follows the usual pattern 
of the inscriptions of a little late period of the Indian subcontinent that 
commence with the praising of gods followed by the ruling king. 


Interestingly, after the invocation of the gods, the inscription praises 


159 Smita Halder, “Revisiting the Naneghat Inscriptions’, PIHC, Aligarh, 2016, 


pp. 156-165. 
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ruling king Kumara(ru?)vara Vedisri, and from here the problem 


begins, as the few following lines are highly damaged. 


There are two basic views regarding this fragmented part of 
the inscription. One follows the view of Biihler, according to which 
line two describes the qualities and epithets of king Vedisri followed 
by the description of the maharathi Tranakayira, the father of queen 
Naganika. The other view is of Mirashi, according to whom the word 
kumaravara actually refers to Karttikey a’ and is not an epithet of 
Vedisti. He also suggests that the fragmentary part must have 
contained the regnal year of the king and time i.e. the season, fortnight 
and day of engraving the inscription. Mirashi also argues that the 
following line describes Simuka as the lord of Deccan, the father-in- 
law of Naganika’” who was the daughter of a maharathi of Amgiva 
family. 


But the problem be gins after the critical analysis of the lines. If 
the view of Buhler is accepted, then it should also be accepted that 
both the king Vedisri (i.e. the son of the lady) and the maharathi (i.e. 
the father of the lady) have been praised highly with great honour in 
the inscription, while surprisingly the inscription is almost silent 


regarding the political career of her husband (i.e. Sr7 Satakarni), who 


‘ : F ; 163 
is only mentioned as a giver of sons, boons, desires and wealth”. 


Even the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice by him has been 


16° The estam page clearly shows a medial vowel with ‘ra’ which is probably ‘a but 
in the case of varuna in line one the same letter occurs as ‘vu’. Thus the letter can be 
either ‘ra’ or ‘ru’. 

161 \7 VY. Mirashi, 1981, op. cit. p.6. 

162 V7 V. Mirashi, ibid, p. 8. 

163 


G. Buhler, ‘The Naneghat Inscriptions’, Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
Vol. V, 1877-80, p. 62. 
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omitted. Moreover, the damaged part does not have sufficient space 


for describin g all the issues suggested by Mirashi.'“ 


It is suggested in the publication’ that the word Kumaravara 
or Kumaruvara of the first line of the inscription is probably either a 
corrupt form of Kuma@ravara or Kumaravara is the Prakrit form of 
Kumarapara (Kumara + apara = Kumarapara> Kumadravara) 1.e. the 
Kumara of Aparanta region, which is followed by the word rafio. If 
Vedisti was a kumara or prince then rafio, which the Satavahanas 
used for indicating king, does not make much sense. It is also 
noteworthy that all the Satavahana epigraphs always mention the title 
rafio before the names of the kings like rato Sri Satakarni. There is no 
reference to the Sa@tavahana kumara or of aking named Vedisri in any 
other source. '° The corroded parts of line two probably contained 
eulogy and epithets of the king Vedisri, while the third line contains 
several adjectives of the maharathi of Amgiya family whose domain 


was in a land which has the boundary of sea and mountains /sagara- 


167 


girivara-vala(ya)ya].~-’ It seems that the locality of the maharathi 


was located in the Konkan coast up to the Western Ghats in which 


164 The three persons i.e. Simuka, his son Satakamni and the mahdrathi, the father of 


the lady along withthe regnal year, season, fortnight, day etc. 


165 Sm ita Halder, op. cit 


166 = “ z . : . e ‘ 
Puranic lists mention two immediate successors of king Satakarni I a 


166 and the two immediate 


Pimotsanga or Paurnamasa and Skandhastambhi 
successors of Satakami IT as Lamodara and Apilaka. The name Apilaka is variously 
mentioned in different Purdpas like the Matsya which says Apitaka, while the 
Brahmanda, Visnu and Bhagavata mention Apilava, Apolava, Divilaka and Civilaka 
respectively. 

167 \redigrt is mentioned as Apratihatacaka (Sans. Apratihatacakra) and 


Dakhinapathapati (Sans. Daksinapathapati). 


Line 2: ... ...... (irasa stirasa apratihatacakasa Dakhi(na 

Paltha( patina) oo. oe cee vee ee (NA). ee re cee sees 

Line 3: (md)va ... ... .....ya maharathino Amgiya kula vadhanasa sagara-girivara- 
vala(ya)ya pathaviya pathamavirasa va(sa).....v(a) t(a) th(d)... ... ... ... salasu(tam) 


... (nam) mahato maha... .... 
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Naneghat was a main pass. He also may have been the lord of the 
region up to Junnar — the first important locality in the mainland after 
crossing the pass of Naneghat from Konkan. It is noteworthy that a 


careful study of the estampage shows that there is ‘farm’ after the word 


*_salasu’ in line three, CER which suggests that the 


maharathi, whose name ends with ‘siri’ which occurs at the beginning 


of line four, was the son of some _ sala. 


A group of scholars tried to identify Saktigri of the Naneghat 
cave inscription with kumdra Hakusiri of the Naneghat label 
inscripion. However, it is worth mentioning that the name of the 
second son of the lady is incised as Satino Sirimato in the inscription. 
Sirimato is invariably Srimat in Sanskrit. The Prakrit name Satino 
cannot be taken as Saktisri but the word may be derived from the 
Sanskrit word Saktijfia (Saktijfia > Saktina > Satino) which means 


“who knows his own prowess’. 


The next part of the inscription reveals that it was issued by a 
royal lady, who was the central character of the inscription, but 
unfortunately the name of the lady is broken. However, she is 
unanimously identified with queen Naganika, but the visible part of 
line four indicates that the name of the mother of Vedisiri and Satino 
Sirimato starts with ‘Sima’. However, the available data is not enough 
to reconstruct her full name, but we can definitely say that the lady 
was neither Naganika nor any member of the Satavahana family. The 
inscription clearly suggests that the maharathi belon ged to the Argiva 
family where the Satavahanas are distinctly mentioned in their 
inscriptions as belonging to the Satavahana-kula. Thus, it seems that 
the mahdarathi mentioned in Naneghat cave inscription was probably 
the powerful chief of the Naneghat and adjoining locality. He might 
have been enjoying the coastal land along with the hilly region of 
Junnar — Naneghat — Konkan region. Rafio Vedisri appears to have 


been the chief of the ‘locality nuclei’? which was probably Junnar at 
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that time. In this context, the numismatic evidences from Karhad must 


be discussed. 


In his unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Shailendra Bhandare for the 
first time introduced the Kumaras as aruling dynasty of early historic 
Karhad on the basis of numismatic findings *®. Karhad has yielded 
coins of four major groups — of the maharathis, the Gamikumaras, the 
Kumaras and of the Satavahanas'®. Though Bhandare takes the 
Kumaras as a dynasty of Karhad, it seems that the Kumaras were a 
power of early historic Deccan like the Maharathis. It is already 
mentioned that Naneghat cave inscription bears the title Kumdaravara 
ie. the best of the Kumaras. We would like to consider the word 
Kumaravara as the best among the Kumaras or Kumara king or 
Kumaravara i.e. the Kumara of Aparanta. If the term kumaravara is 
considered as the best (chief) among the Kumara gosthi like the 
Rathikas and Bhojakas etc., it would support the locality or locality 
nuclei model proposed by B. D. Chattop adhyaya’”’. In this context it 


should be mentioned that, even in modern days there are a number of 


168 Th the unpublished Ph.D. thesis by Shailendra Bhandare. 

16° The lion type device of the Kumara coins is very similar to those of the 
Gamikumaras and interestingly this maneless lion is also found on the Junnar coins 
of the Kumaras. Thus it seems that the Kumaras were actually the descendants of 
the Gamikumaras. Interestingly the reference ofthe Mahagamikumara is also found 


from the inscriptions of Sannati. 


-I. K. Sarma, and J. Varaprasad Rao, op. cit p. 84. 

One of the types of Kumara coins with the symbols of bow and arrow, also bear a 
strong resemblance with those of the Kura coins. However, the relation between 
these two families is not clear yet. According to Bhandare, issuers of the Kumara 
coins were Kumara Mula, Karanalavi, Kumara Isimula and Rafio Vasisthiputra 
Isimulananda. There are a large number ofun-inscribed coins ofthe Kumdras found 


from Karhad and from Junnar as well. Interestingly, some coins of Vasisthiputra 


Isimulananda, who also used the title of Maha@kstrapa, have been unearthed from 


Junnar. An inscription ftom Junnar also refers to a local ruler Isimulasami. 


17° B D. Chattopadhyaya, 2011, op. cit, pp. 39-47. 
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families who are known as Kumar. However, there must be a long 


social process through which the present day Kumaras emer ged. 


In this context, another evidence of a rock inscription should 


. 171 
be mentioned 


. The inscription was found from Gunji, a village in 
the present State of Chhattisgarh. This inscription talks about a 
Kumara named Datasiri (Dattasri), who has the title rafio and 
Kumaravara like Vedisri of Naneghat. Similarities in their epithets 
(both in Kumaravara and Rajio) and names are interesting, though the 
localtion of the inscriptions are situated far away from each other. A 


further study on the Kumaras is thus needed to understand the role of 


this power in early historic Deccan. 


Interstingly, the regio-specific coins of Karhad have been 
reported from Bhor as the northern limit up to the Sangli in south. 
Bhor is connected with Konkan coast and specifically Mahad region 
by the Tahmini ghat and Varanda Ghat'”, while the Kumbharlighat 
and Naneghat connect Konkan coast with the localities of Karhad and 
Junnar respectively. The control over the passes located in the 
Western Ghats made them powerful and gave them access to the 
revenue resources generated from trade and traffic which connected 
the passes with the coast. It is interesting to note that the Kumaras 
tuled principally over the region between the domains of the 
Satavahanas and the Saka Ksatrapas. In this context it is worth 
mentioning that the ports of Chaul, Kalyan and Sop ara which were the 
activity centres of Indo-Roman trade or trade between India and Sri 
Lanka, were then probably under the control of the Kumaras. Hence, 
they were sought after by powers like the Satavahanas and the Saka 
Ksatrap as. 


17) \7-V. Mirashi, 1947-48, op. cit, pp. 48-52. 


'7? According to Bhandare, the inscription of Kumara Kanabho’a Vinhupilita was 
one ofthe Kumaras of Karhad. If we agree with him then, Mahad another important 


site in Konkan coastal land was under the kingdom of the Kumaras. 
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Finally, the inscription ends with the record of thirty five 
sacrifices, if not more, performed by the royal lady (Sima_), the issuer 
of Naneghat cave inscription. The fragmentary portion of the 
inscription does not allow us to read all the names of the sacrifices 
performed during this period. According to Shobhana Gokhale, all the 
sacrifices mentioned in the inscription were performed according to 
the norms mentioned in Baudhayana Srautasutra.’” This part of the 


inscription no doubt provides important information regarding the 


social history of the then Deccan. 


Thus the above analysis of the Naneghat inscription indicates 
that it was not issued by Naganika, the queen of Satakarni but, by a 
lady whose name began with Sima’, Secondly, the statue gallery and 
the lar ge inscription belong to two different time frames. It seems that 
the inscription was incised after the statue gallery. Fourthly, Kumdras 


established their control over the passes. 


Nasik Cave Inscription of Usa bhadata: This inscription is discussed 
here as it refers to the Utamabhadra and a group of people named 
Malayas'”*. According to E. Senart, Usabhadata went to release the 
chief of the Uttamabhadra on the order of the lord'”®. The inscription 
also informs that the Malay as were defeated by Usabhadata. However, 
the identity of Uttamabhadras or the Malayas was not clear to Senart. 
The M alayas could be affiliated with the mountain Malaya as Senart 
suggested but it is noteworthy that the text of the epigraphs does not 


bear any term or word which bears the sense of the chief of the 


Utamabhadra. The inscription mentions — 


Bhataraka amfidtiya ca gatosmim varsdratum 


Malayehi rudham Utamabhadram mocayitum te ca 


13 Shobhana Gokhale, 2004-2005, op. cit., p. 116. 


174 or Sima denoting Srimatt or assume that her name is lost. 
175 B Senart, 1905-06, op. cit., pp. 78f£ 


17° Bhattaraka or the lord ie. the Ksaharata Ksatrap a Nahapana. 
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Malaya pranadeneva apayata Utamabhadrakanam ca 
ksatriyanam sarve parigrahakrta tatosmim gato 


ais Ue 
Poksarani... 


The lines do not clearly mention any chief of the Utamabhadras. It 
seems that the Utamabhadra was a place which was freed from the 
Malayas and occupied (Parigrahad) by Usabhadata. Here Malaya 
pranddeneva apayata seems to be used in poetic sense which means — 
gone away like the roar of air. Utamabhadrakanam ca ksatriyanam 
sarve parigrahd krta... means the Utamabhadraka and the ksatriyvas, 
after occupying all these... Thus, it seems that Usbhadatta attacked 
Uttamabhadra a locality of the M4layas in rainy season by the order of 
the lord i.e. Nahapana and successfully occupied it along with the 
warriors of it. Here it is significant that the warriors are mentioned 
separately. This confirms two points — one is the Malayas were a 
warrior community and the other is the warriors had importance in the 


then society. 


Majicapuri inscriptions: 
The inscriptions from Maficapuri caves (in Udaygiri cave complex, 
Odisha) are interesting, Palaeographically the inscriptions from 
Majficapuri are little later than the Hathigumpha !”’ Among the 
Majficapuri inscriptions one is of the queen of Kalin gadhipati 
Kharavela who has made the temple of the Arahats and cave for the 
Sramanas of Kalinga. Interestingly the chief queen (agamahisi) 
mentioned her paternal family (i. e. her father rajino Lalaka, the 
grandson of Hastisaha) more illustriously than her husband who is 
mentioned only as Siri Kharavela. 

In the next inscription” there is a controversy regarding the 


term aira. According to Banerji there is no term mentioned as aira in 


77 Tine no. 3-4. 


178 RD, Banerji, op. cit., p. 159. 


179 RD, Banerji, ibid, p.160. 
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this inscription and he reads the stating word as kharasa but the plate 
of the same is clearly shows that the letter is not kha but e/ai. The term 
aira also comes from the Hathigumpha inscription as a clan or family 
name. Thus it is not difficult to accept that the ruler named Ktdépasiri 
also belonged to the same family who was also the Kalingadhipati and 
Mahameghav ahana like Kharavela. However, the relationship between 


these two kings is not known. 


The next inscription’ refers to a cave of a Kumara named 
Vadukha. However, it is not known if the person was a Kumara by 
profession or a prince. There are a few small inscriptions like the 
previous one which associates each cave with respective persons. Here 
it should be moted that the site of Uday agiri-Khandagiri is the ancient 
Kumari parvata and was a siddha-ksetra to the Jains, these small caves 
look like places of last journey of the Jain saints, It could be highly 
possible that the names referred to in the inscriptions were the Jain 
people who died at the respective caves after attending sallekhana at 
that place (Fig.2. VL.). 

Fig.2.VL Udaygiri rock-cut cave complex, Odisha 


189 RD. Banerji, ibid., p. 161. 
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Pauni Memorial Inscription of Mahdksatrapa Kumara 
Rupiarhma: 

An interesting memorial inscription has been reported from 
Pauni, an early historic site in Maharashtra, but unfortunately the 


k ae: 2 : : : 181 
reference of the inscription given in the excavation report is wrong 


and unfortunately, this reference is not of the said memorial stone but 


of Deotek inscriptions. Later A. M. Shastri has also published an 


article on this inscription in JEST Aes 


. Unfortunately, in his article 
neither the plate, nor any of the used notes and references has been 
printed in the volume. Hence it is of no help. However, M irashi’s 


183 It is already mentioned 


article has been traced in Epigraphia Indica 
above that according to the Pauni excavation report, the inscription 
was discovered in the year of 1964 from Pauni, while Shastri has 
mentioned that the inscription was discovered some time around 1960 
from a field and was edited by V. V. Mirashi. Shastri also informs us 
that the inscription was a stone slab inscription and preserved in 
Nagpur Central Musueum. He has given the reading of the inscription 


as follows '** — 


1. Sudgam [|] Mahakhattava Kumdarasa 


2. Rupiammasa chaya 


3. Khambho [||] 


But the first word can be clearly read as Sidhari in line one followed 


by Mahakhattava Kumarasa. 


181 5B, Deo, and J. P. Joshi, Pauni Excavations (1969-70), Nagpur University, 


Nagpur, 1972, p. 9. 

In the report it is mentioned that the inscription was discovered in 1964 and the 
reference to the inscription is given in footnote number 5 as Mirashi, V. V., Studies 
in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 109-11. 

182 Ajay Mitra Shastri, 2002, op. cit, pp. 5-8. 


18 V7 -V. Mirashi, 1968, op. cit., pp. 201-203. 
184 


Ajay Mitra Shastri, op. cit, p. 5. 
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This memorial pillar inscription is incised in Brahmi 
characters of c. 2™ century CE in Prakrit (Fig.2. VII). One can 
notice a half lotus symbol above the inseribed portion, and below the 
flower motif, the record is engraved in three lines, in which the last 
line consists of only two letters and written in right alignment. The 
first line consists of eleven letters while the following one, eight. All 
the letters are placed continuously and there is no gap in between. 
Reading of the inscription is as 


follows — 


Sidhamn Mahakhattava Kumarasa 
Rupiarnmasa chaya 


khambho 


Translation: Hail! (the) memorial 
pillar of Mahaksatrapa Kumara 


Rupiarhma. 


Fig.2.VI1. Pauni Memorial AY on 

In this inscription the letters - ka, ra and a, and the medial 
vowels 7, u are elongated like the southern version of Brahmi of this 
period. The language used in the inscription is Prakrit with a few 
peculiarities like usually we get the term Mahakhatapa in other 
inscriptions of the time but here it is Mahakhattava. However, in 
Prakrit use of ‘va’ instead of ‘pa’ is common practice and use of ‘ta’ 
in the place of ‘#a’ is also a common derivation in Maharastri 
Prakrit’®, In the case of the term chaya-thabho which is a usual one, 
we get here chaya-tabho. The formation of the letter ‘cha’ in chaya is 
also a little different from other contemporary inscriptions. It seems 


that these were the results of local influence. 


5 P ‘godttsttdnwiat 
185 sarvatra lavaramavandre and anddau Sesordesodvittvarh (tra>ta> tta) 
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The inscription is important for our study in many aspects. 
First of all, use of the title of Mahdksatrapa clearly suggests a Saka 
connection with the family of Rupiarnma. Even his name also 
indicates a foreign origin. Thus, the inscription is one of the imp ortant 
indirect sources of the Saka advent in the mainland Deccan. But what 
the most interesting part of the inscription is the use of two titles by 
Rup iathma — the mahaksatrapa and the kumara. This could be a finest 
example of the Saka-Kumira alliance which probably has started 
during the time of Nahap ana. 


Shastri has taken the term kumdara as prince who was not the 
Mahaksatrapa but a prince of a Mahaksatrapa while according to 


186 
, be 


Mirashi it was the title of Rupiarama who was a M ahaksatrapa 
(Mirashi) also opined that the Ksatrapa family ruled over Vidarbha 
region on behalf of the Kusanas during early second century CE. He 
also thinks that the like Nahapana and Castana, Rupiarhma was also 
an early member of another Saka family as the names of the Ksatrap as 
were Indiaised in early time and the name of the present ruler is not 
Indian'*’, However, we do not have any further supportive evidence to 
conclude the opinions and the command of the Kusanas in Deccan is 
yet to be proved. Shastri has shown that the name Rupiarhma is not of 
foreign origin but according to him the term Rip (Ripin) is beautiful 
and amma was a South Indian suffix However, this is not so 
convincing as here is no other instances of such South Indian suffix 
used with proper names during this period. Therefore it is better to 


take the name as a non-indigenous name. 


In the recent past quite a lot information has been received 
regarding the Kumaras by re-evaluating different archaeological 
sources. This discovery could open a new chapter in the issue and it 


also tempts us to study the Kumaras afresh. As mentioned before that 


18° V7 -V. Mirashi, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 


187 Ajay Mitra Shastri, op. cit., p. 5. 
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this issue will be elaborated later in this thesis, the Kumaras are not 


discussed in this chapter. 


The archaeological sources show that most of the powers of 
early historic Deccan, except the Satavahanas are mainly known by 
their numismatic issues. Interestingly, one among these powers ie. the 
Sadas have issued more than one inscriptions, but very less attempts 
have been made to reconstruct their history considering both their 
epigraphs and coins. However, the number of the issues is also not 
sufficient enough for the task. Even their inscriptions are also less- 
discussed among the early historic epigraphs as the main 
concentration was always remained on the inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas and the Sakas. The Sada inscriptions are reported mainly 
from three sites of Andhra Pradesh — Guntupalle, Amaravati- 
Dharanikota and Velpuru in West Godavari district of Andhra 
Pradesh. As the Sadas were quite prominent among the local powers 
of early historic Deccan and they have played an important role in 
shaping up the polity of contemporary Deccan. Hence, their epigrap hs 


demand a brief discussion here. 


The Guntupalle Inscription of S11 Sada: 

The Guntupalle inscription has been wrongly attributed to 
Kharavela by the scholars like Subrahmanyam and then it has been 
attributed to king Srz Sada'®®. The inscription was found on the south 
east platform adjacent to the bigger stone stipa leading to the circular 
brick caitya-grha at the eastern entrance'®”. I. K. Sarma has mentioned 
that an identical text was found incised on four ashy grey lime-stone 


pillars similar to the Amaravati sty le. 


188 R Subrahmanyam, 1968, op. cit 


IK. Sarma, 1975, op. cit. 
S. Manohar Mishra, 1981, op. cit, pp. 53-56. 


18 7 K. Sama, op. cit., p. 48. 
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Interestingly, his inscription mentions S7i Sada as the lord of two 
jJanapadas — the Kalinga and the Mahisaka at the same time which is 
imperative for our study and the issue has been taken into 
consideration later in this thesis. The land of Mahisaka is yet to be 
identified, though Sarma has opined that it is the same place that is 
mentioned in the Geographike Huphigesis (henceforth Geo. Huph.) as 


1° Tt is interesting to note that the name of the locality is 


mentioned in several inscriptions found from KGH™!. V. V. Mirashi 


Maisolia 


once identified the territory of southern Hyderabad with M ahisaka on 


the basis of the data accumulated from the Epics and the Puranas” 


Text of the inscription is as follows — 


Kalitnga-Mahisakadhipatisa-Mahamekhavahanasa siri-Sadasa 


Lekhakasa Culagomasa mamdapa danan’™ 


In this context it is important to note that the Guntupalle 
inscription mentions a writer named Culagoma which is according to 


Snigdha Tripathy very close to the name Culakarina of the 


194 


Sarpagurhpha and the Haridas cave “’. She is also in opinion that king 


Sada was the father of king Kharavela who is mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha inscription as Cetaraja. However, this identification is 
not beyond doubt and need to be supported by enough archaeological 
data. 


1907 K Sarma, ibid, p. 51. 
191 & P. Poonacha, op. cit. 

192 \7_ V7. Mirashi, ‘A Note on the Banavasi Inscription of Vinhukhada Satakmi: year 
12’, AS, Vol 2, 1977, p. 51. 

183 Sniodha Tripathy, ‘Brahmi Inscriptions of the Khandagiri-Udaygiri Hills and the 
Writer of Kharavel a’s Hatigurnpha Inscriptions’, JEST, Vol. 28 2002, p. 74. 


194 Snigdha Tripathy, ibid, p. 73. 
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Inscription from Guntupalle Mentioning an Aira’: 


There is another inscription from Guntupalle published by Sarma 
which contains the term aira but I. K. Sarma did not take it as ara in 
his publication'’®. The text of the inscription is as follows — 

1. Védhagiriyasa gahapatin6 Bu- 

. Dhind putasa Ini Surakasa 
Gahapatin6o Alahakasa A- 


Trayasa saputakasa Saja- 


2. 

3 

4 

5. hutukasa ca déyadhama Maha- 
6. naga pavaté madavé thabo caka- 
7. raja anumagadha tarija pata 

8. 


Sagha dana 
Sarma’s description of the record is as follows: 


“two pious gifts made to the Buddhist Sathgha at 
Mahanagaparvata jointly by one Ini, son of Budhi, a 
householder hailing from Védagiri, and another householder 
Alahaka Saurya (Sayiraya) hailing from distant Suraka along 
with his sons-in-hw. The gifts are — 1) mandapa pillar 
(madavé tabhd) (2) a circular encasement slab (like a dome- 
slab) sculptured with the dhama-chakra in motion 


(chakaraja anumagadha-tarija-pata)”. 


Here we would like to add that the last letter in line four is not ‘ja’ 
but ‘da@’ as the latter has the same formation in the last in the term 
dana, and thus, the word is not sajahutuka as read by Sarma but 
sadahutuka. And at the end of the line seven it is clearly ‘fa’ and not 


‘ta’. Thus, the inscription would be — 


Védhagiriyasa gahapatind Budhind putasa Ini Surakasa 
Gahapatind Alahakasa Airayasa saputakasa Sadahutukasa ca 


déyadhama Mahanaga-pavaté madavé thab6 ca karaja anumagadha 


157K. Sarma, op. cit., pp. 48-61. 


°° 1K Sama, ibid, p. 54 
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tarija pata sagha dana.(Ini Suraka, the son of the gahapati Budhi, the 
inhabitant of Vedhagiri, (and) the gahapati Alahaka, the Airaya along 
with his son and daughter have donated mandava-pillar and kar afija ... 


to the sangha of the M ahanaga p arvata.) 


Therefore, one of the donors mentioned in the inscription was an Aira. 
It seems that the term aira probably represents a clan of eastern 


Deccan which the M ahameghavahanas belonged to. 


Velpuru inscription of Mahasada: 

The other inscription that also refers to another Sada king comes 
from Velpuru in West Godavari District, Andhra Pradesh. D. C. Sircar 
has attributed the inscription to the king Manasada'*’ but A. M. 
Shastri has rightly identified the king with the Sada king Mahasada'”*. 

The Guntupalle and Velpuru inscriptions suggest that the Sadas 
were the succesors of Kharavela but 8. M. Msshra has opined that the 
title of king M anasada is H@ritiputra which could not associate him 


with Kharavela!” 


. However, it is beyond doubt that the Sadas were 
using similar socio-political status as used by Kharavela as Aira- 
Mahameghavahana to legitimate them, even if we take them as a 
different family. 

The Sadas are known by their number of coins found maminly 
from Amaravati-Vaddamanu region of Andhra Pradesh. Principal 
symbols of their coins were lion (and legend in Brahmi characters) on 
obverse and either balnk reverse or double lined arched hill 
surmounted by a crescent and a wavy line below the hill enclosed by a 
double lined square on reverse. Therefore, archaeological evidences of 
the Sadas come from a region consisting distant parts of Andhra 
Pradesh which is comparatively larger than territory of other local 
97 1) Sircar, ‘Two Inscriptions from Guntur District’, EZ, Vol. XXXII, 195758, 
pp. 82-86. 

198 AM Shastri, ‘On the Velpuru Inscription of Maha Sada’, JEST, No. 19, 1993, 
pp. 13-18. 
199 3 Manohar Mishra, op. cit, P. 53. 
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powers. Coins of the dynasty come from Vaddamanu-Amamravati 
region while their epigraphs are reported from Guntupalle and 
Velpuru. 


Pabhosa Inscription: 

It was published by A. Fuhrer in the Epigraphia Indica”. 
Pabhosa is the ancient site of Prabhasa situated near Allahabad on the 
northern bank of Jamuna. Hence, it is not apart of our research area, 
but we consider this inscription for a better understanding of the time 
as the inscription mentions Brhaspatimitra, probably who is 
mentioned by Kharavela”” and his coins have also been reported from 
several sites of the contemporary Deccan. The text published by 
Fuhrer is as follows — 

Rajio Gépaliputasa 

Bahasatimitasa’”’ 

Matulena Gopaliya 

Vaihidariputrena (Asa) 

Asdadhasenena lenam 

Karitam (Udakasa) dasa 

Me™” savachare KasSapoyand™ Araham 


(tajnam_e Tie. 
Here it is noteworthy that S.P. Tewari has discussed an 


205 


inscription of Siryamitra” ~. The provenance of the inscription is not 


known but the name of the inscription and the metrony mic used in the 


inscription suggests that he was the Mitra king Siry amitra from whom 


209 A Fuhrer, ‘Pabhosd Inscriptions’, EZ, Vol. II, 1984, pp. 240-243. 


201 & P. Jayaswal, op. cit. 


202 The reading would be Bahasatimittasa 
203 The reading would be Ma 


204 The reading seems different according to plate produced with the text 
205s _P. Tewari, ‘Early Epigraphical References to Some Royal Attendants’, JESZ 


Vol. 8, 1981, pp. 59. 
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Satakarni captured the Vidarbha region which is reflected by the 
restruck coins of the king by Satakarni. Interestingly Stiry amitra was 
also a Gopalyaputra like Brhaspatimitra (Gopd@liputra). The same 
metronymic suggests that the both rulers who have mentioned them as 
rajfia or ramiio were probably siblings. Interestingly, the other name 
mentioned in the inscription published by Tewari is K@siputra Yasaka. 
His matronymic reminds us another Sunga ruler rdfio Kasiputra 
Bhagabhadra of Garuda-pillar of Heliodoros. Hence, the sources 
disclose that all these above mentioned powers had considerable 
influence in the development of early historic political set up of 


Deccan. 
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vi. Miscellaneous 


Post-M auryan phase witnessed mass involvement in incising 
inscriptions mainly for religious purposes. All the inscritpions which 
do not belong to above mentioned categories are hence grouped as 
miscellaneous inscriptions. The western Indian rock-cut caves and the 
free standing stipas of central and eastern Deccan bear hundreds of 
inscriptions engraved by common people. Therefore it is difficult to 
enlist all these donations due to their large quantity. A list of selected 
inscriptions is given in the table below (Table:2. VIII.). Most of them 
are private donations in character. Only a few from this group are 


discussed here very briefly. 


Table:2.VIIL Donative Inscriptions from different sites 
SINo. 
1. 


TS 
) 


| Payaka and sticika 
|_800 karsapana and 200 drani dinar?) | 


800 kars@pana and 200 drani (dinari? 


umbrella, payaka 
usnisa 
Flower receptacle 


pato ayako 
kamma) on it 


Ajanta Facade (gharamu kha) 
Dwelling with cells and a hall 


Thupo of Gobhiti 
Bedsa 


[cell Gaby SSCS 
upo 
Capital of one of the d@gobas in the second 
row, under the rock 
A perpetual endowment of karshapana 
has been given for a cave and a cistem and a 
ofhis wife Sivapalanika 
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a» [Donation of 


Pillar 
2 nivatanas land which is having a row of 
mango trees 


20 nivatanas in Vadalika near karanja tree 


a 


9 nivatanas in Kataputaka near banyan tree 
26 nivatanas in the village of Mahav eja 

3 nivatanas at the hill-foot near Manamukada 
hill 
Ofthe town....2 nivatanas 

12 nivatanas in Valahaka village 

.... hivatanas in Seuraka village 

4 nivatanas On the west in Sirikadaka 
8 nivatanas on the wes 


ies) 
ies) 


ies) 


w]e WHYPYPYNlwo|ry 
= ‘ bod ba SLO PSO iar 


ies) 
On 


Cetiyaghara 
Seven-celled cave and cistern 


elephants, a rail-pattern moulding 
Kol 


Bhojanamandapa 


To _ | 
6] 
PST 


Lon 
I 
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A lena, rock curving (figures of).., pillars 


| Acaveandapath? 


= Lena and Cetiakodhi with an endowment of 
land 
Lena, 


eee | and eight cells; two 


cisterms on eee | side of the lena 


Shelarwadi 


jAcisem 

Nasik | A cave, A caityagrha and three cisterns | Rene aaa and three cisterns 
a | A cave, 100 karsapanas (Aksaya nivi) | 
[ Acave, Afiled 
a | Acave, One cell, Three cells 


Sata = 


| Sata =Satra e&ctory) 


Paniyaka = cistern 


InSo 


parakavihara three (cells?) were added 


to some building 


Tn the Am balikavihara situated at Kalyan a 
caitya, a hall ofreception (upathdnasala) and 


cells 


for monks were built 


At Paithan a Caitygrha and 13 cells for the 
monks together with a aksayanivi 


a meditation room and a residencial room 
were erected at the vihdra 


A monastery was built and endowed with a 


peipe 


ual grant. 


One hundred dramas for the room for 
meditation and the clothing (of the monks) at 
this Maharaja-Mahavihara of the famous 
Krsnagiri 
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0. 
106. 200 karsapana bearing a monthly interest of 
1 karsGpana, a cave and a hall of Krsna 
(Kanhasela), 1/16" share of the produce in 
the filed of Mangalasthana for clothing 
107. A cave, a water cistern, benches for sitting, a 
chair and a flight of stairs, 16 Karsapana, a 
house with two apartments and a 
quadrangular dining hall have been built, a 
dwelling house in the Mukudasivayiva (May 
be a name ofa ward of Kalyan 
[logs A cave and a water cistern, 200 karsapana 
; 109. | A cave, a cistern and a hall, 100 ka@rsapanas 
fF 110. A cave, a cistern 
A cave, a cistern, a field in the village of 
Saphau 
Second room attached to the larger one 
é A cave, a cistern and a tank for bath, 300 
Kanheri karsapana 
A cave and a cistem 
i 
| 116. | Paniyapodhi 
A cave and a cistem 


A cave and a cistern 
Lena, Chivarika, 100 karsdpana 


S 
i 


A Bhara Inscription from Pauni: 

From Pauni another inscription has been reported by V. V. 
Mirashi’’. The inscription is incised on a massive stone slab but the 
inscribed part contains only fifteen letters of early Brahmi scripts. The 
inscription says — Bhdrarayasa Bhagadatasa Pdjugapati which is 
translated as “A slab with foot-prints of (1.e¢., dedicated by) Bhagadata 
(Bhagadatta), the king of the Bharas.” by Mirashi. However, the foot- 
print is not there which indicate either the slab as an unfinished one or 
as Mirashi opined that the slab was put up in a shrine where a slab 
with foot-prints was installed. What is the most important data in the 
inscription for our study is this epigraph attested the presence of 
another clan in the early historic Deccan. However, the inscription 
does not refer if Bhagadatta was only a member of the clan or he was 
the chief of the clan. Mirashi has discussed in details on the 
relationship between these Bharas and the Bharasivas mentioned in 


206 \7 V7. Mirashi, ‘Pauni Stone Inscription of the Bhara King Bhagadatta’, EZ, Vol 


XXIV, 1937-38, p. 11-14 
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the Vakataka inscriptions and he opined that they probably belonged 


to the same clan. 7°” 


Here it should be mentioned that any term 
reflecting the meaning of king is absent here. Thus, we would like to 


differ from Mirashi’s translation as ‘king of the Bharas.’ 


Some Inscriptions from Ghantasala Museum: 

A recent publication’ on a stone umbrella inscription found 
from Gudivada and preserved at the ASI museum of Ghantasala is 
interesting to note. The text and translation of the stone umbrella 
inscription is as follows — bharatiyana ndagilasethise(sa) putasa 


nagokhada sethisa putasa bhara. tfo] sethisa [va?]m... 


From the available part of the inscription it could be said that 
Sethi Bhara ta, the son of Sethi Nagokhada (Nagaskanda) who was 
the son of Sethi Nagila of the Bharatiyas. However, it is not clear 
whether the term Bharatiya denotes to a group of people or a place, 
but it seems that the term bharatiya becomes  bharatiyana 
(bharatiyana> bharatiyana) which is used as the plural form of the 
sixth case-affix in terms of relation. We have similar example in 
Junnar inscription where we get the term Apaguriyana 20 This 
inscription reflects up on the presence of a group of sethis in the 
eastern coastal land. The inscriptions from this area suggest a 
flourishing trade-economy and Buddhism which could also be 
supported by other inscriptions from Ghantasala Museum like an 
umbrella bearing the inscription uvadsakasa mulasa gharaniya bapiya 
dhamorame deyadha(ma) chata7"". Another interesting inscription has 


been kept in the same museum that refers to a mahanavied 


207 


V. V. Mirashi, ibid, p. 14. 
208 Smita Halder, ‘Gudivada Stone Umbrella Inscription at Ghantasala Museum: A 
Note’, Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, Kolkata, Vol. XLVII, No. 7, July, 
2019, pp.22-26. 

209 Tas, Burgess, op. cit, p. 93. 


10 Smita Halder, ibid. 
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The Alluru and Takkellapadu inscriptions: 

K. Munirathnam has discussed two inscriptions from Andhra 
Pradesh”? - one is found from Alluru and another is from 
Takkellapadu but interestingly, both the inscriptions have same text. 
Both the inscriptions could be dated back to c. early 2nd century CE. 
These two inscriptions record donation of several things by a 
Mahatalavara and his family to a group of Buddhist students. The 
inscription is significant as it bears information on several socio- 
economic aspects of the times like, the Buddhist schools, boundaries 
and contemporary monetary transactions’. Besides, reference to the 
M ahatalavaras in epigraphs also makes the inscription interesting, The 
place Papikala has been identified with Prakela in the Gudivada taluk 
of the Krishna district”’. The place called Vetarakuda had a tank 
named Kheta-saras but Vetarakuda is not identified yet. The term 


Atalagiri is according to the author is a name of a hill. 


It has been translated as a meritorious gift ofan umbrella (cha@ta) to the Dharma- 
udyana (dharmarama) by Bapi, the wife (gharani) of the lay-worshiper (upasaka) 
named Mila. 

211 \f, Somasekhara Sarma, ‘Same Prakrit Inscriptions ftom Ghantagala’, EA, Vol 
IL, 1974, pp. 1-5 

212 &  Munirathnam, ‘Two Brahmi Inscriptions ftom Andhra’, JEST, Vol. XXX, 
2004, pp. 53-56. 

"13K Munirathnam, ibid p. 53. 


14% Munirathnam, ibid p. 54. 
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Til. Numismatic 8 ources 


“Coins provide not only evidence of art and economy, 
but also a window for understanding the history and 
politics of anation. As ameans of communication, they 
speak to the political and religious ideologies that 


: ; 215 
underpinned a ruler’s or state’s claim to power...” 


Post-Mauryan phase in Indian sub-continent is marked by use of 
plentiful coins in large number and varieties. This period also 
witnessed the change in coining pattern and also in the the pattern of 
coin legends ie. inscriptions of coins. Coinage mainly enerted into an 
inscribed phase from a symbnolic uninscribed phase. The Coins of 
early historic Deccan, and especially those of the Satavahanas, have 
drawn attention of the scholars due to the availability of the coins in 
huge number and varieties. The coins of Deccan belonging to early 


historic phase may be grouped into three principal categories — 


Punch M arked Coins (henceforth PM C)| Early Uninscribed Cast 
Copper Coins (henceforth EUCC)| Local Inscribed Types 


Though indigenous coinage is found in large quantities and reflects 
good circulation, yet in post-Mauyan Deccan, EUCC and Imperial 
PMC were in use for a long period. It should be kept in mind while 
studying early historic Deccan that the localities in Deccan were 
basically clan based and thus the political set up was based on kinship 


which was followed by newly developed ideology of kingship. 


Punch Marked Coins: 
It is mentioned earlier that Deccan witnessed metallic currency 
since the time of the Mahdjanapadas. As India first time experienced 


its inscribed coins in post-M auryan phase, all issues prior to this phase 


215° Himanshu Prabha Ray, Introduction, ‘Coins as Political and Cultural 
Documents’, H. P. Ray, ed., Coins in India: Power and Communication, Mumbai: 


Marg, 2006, p. 8. 
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are uninscribed (PMC). The coins of ASmaka janapada are thick and 


: , 216 
circular or oval in shape 


. Symbols used on these coins are in bold 
relief with a deep circular incuse. The coins bear two small pulleys 
attached to a bigger pulley with two separate belts. The coins of 
Asmaka were made of three distinct denominations — 99-108 grains, 


45-58 grains, 21-23 grains. 


The other important cluster of coins of the time was the coins 
of Andhra region. Rekha Jain describes the Andhra coins as small, 
thin pieces of irregular shapes and bearing neatly punched symbols””, 
An elephant facing left or right is the most common symbol on these 
coins. She also indicates that the coins of Andhra are very close to the 


coins of the Kalinga by their fabric and weight (about 20 grains). 


Rekha Jain also categorized the coins of the Miaka region. 
According to her the coins of Malaka bear a pair of two symbols — 
sixknobbed rays around a circle and a duck like bird flying over a 
hill ’*. However, it is difficult to accept the identification and 
attribution of the coins as Milaka coins as there is no strong 
corroborative evidence is shown in her work in support of their 
attribution and thus those are yet to confirm as the issues of Milaka 
country. The next important group comes from Wai region. M. 


219 


Mitchiner discussed the Wai type coins in details in his work” ”. These 


single punched coins were previously taken as the issues of Kuntala 
Janapada but due to ambiguity of identification of the janapada, these 
coins are termed as Wai type coins after the name of the find-sopt of 


these coins. 


216 Rekha Jain, Ancient Indian Coinage: A Systemetic Study of Money Economy from 


Janapada Period to Early Medieval Period (600 BC to 1200), New Delhi: D. K. 
Printworld (P) Ltd, 1995. 

217 Rekha Jain, ibid. 

*18 Rekha Jain, ibid. 


219 Nf. Mitchiner, 1998, op. cit. 
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Unfortunately, absence of legend does not allow us to get 
details of the issuer and using authority of the coins. However, these 
distinct categories clearly suggest the presence of different janapada- 
coins in Deccan. In the post-Mauryan phase the numismatic issues 
witnessed a major shift from uninscribed to inscribed. The inscribed 
numismatic sources in this thesis could be divided into the sections 
named dynastic local issues, dynastic imperial issues or universal 
coins type and non-dynastic issues. It has been mentioned earlier that 
there were a number of ruling authorities who issued coins in different 
pockets in Deccan and presence of a number of powers as 
contemporary of the Satavahanas made the period difficult to explore. 
Therefore, in this chapter an attempt is made to address most of the 


issues by all powers categorically for a better but easy understading, 


Dynastic local issues: 

The dynastic local issues have two basic characteristics — on 
one hand these coins were issued by a ruling family, while on the 
other they have a small territorial limit of circulation. The following 
table (Table.2.IX.) shows some features of some of the dynastic local 


coins found from Decean and adjoining area. 


Table:2.IX. Dynastic Leoal Coins 


Circulation Area Major types Issued by 


Multiple die-struck Local Rulers of Vidisha 
copper coins - a like Damabhadra, 

developed variety of Bhtimidatta, and 

punching technique Naray anamitra 


Damabhadra, 
Dhamabhadra, Kanhamitra, 


Punch Marked Coins Siryamitra’?° 


Coins of Siryamitra were 
restruck by Siri Satakarni 


220 The Mitra, Datta or Bhadra ending names of the local rulers of the two localities 
(Vidisha and Vidarbha) also suggest a connection between the families of Vidisha 


and Vidarbha. However, the relation is not certain due to dearth of evidence. 
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Circulation Area Issued by 
| Elephant: tree in railing; Satavahan as 
Elephant: Ujjain; 
Lion: Ujjai 


phant; 

Lion: Ujjain; 

Seated Lion: Ujjain; 
Lioness: Ujjain; Satavahan as 
Srivatsa: Ujjain, Abhiseka 
Laksmt: Ujjain type; 
Naganika type, Maned 
Lion: Ujjai 


Maned Lion: T 
and arrow, Westem Ksatrapas 


ed Lion: ed 
hill tree in rai a 
wavy line below 
Maned Lion: tree in 
railing and bow and arrow 
in 
ol 


Kumaras 


bow and arrowtlegend i 
Brahmi: multiple arched 
hill+ a tree +river sym 
Vaddam anu- Lion: Blank; Lion, Tree in 
Amamravati railing: double rectangular 


border enclosing arched 
hill 


Chandravalli- bull and legend: arched 
Chitradurga hill and atree-in railing 
Veerapuram elephant 


Sadas 


Kur: 


svastika: tree in railing, 
Karhad dotted arched hill, 
damaru, river etc. 
uninscribed. coins Local issue with 
Svastika and maneless Gamikum aras 
ee | 
lion: bow and arrow type 


Eight arched hill wit! 
river below, legend 
around Rafio 
Cutukuldnandasa :T ree 
Banavasi in railing Anandas 
Six arched hill, legend 
around Rafio 
Cutukuladnandasa :T ree 
in railing, bow and arrow 
or Tree in railing and 


21 We do not have enough data to understand the relationship between the 


Gamikumaras and the Kumaras but the name somehow suggests a connection 


between these two powers. 
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Circulation Area Major types Issued by 


Six arched hill, legend 
around Rafio Haritiputa 
Siri Sivalanandasa : Tree 
Banavasi in railing Anandas 
Ten arched hill and a line 
below, Legend around — 
Ratio Vinhukhada 
Cutukulananda 
Satakanisa : Tree in 
railing, bow and arrow’*” 


Tree in railing and Arched Satavahan as 
hills and egend around: 
Ujjain Symbol 


Dynastic Imperial Issues or Universal Coin Types: 


Analysis of the coins of Deccan clearly portrays that in early 
historic Deccan most of the numismatic specimens have a local 
character which is termed as regio-specificity by Bhandare. But 
besides the above mentioned type, another category would be dynastic 
imperial issues or universal coins of a dynasty. It means these coins 
were in circulation beyond the boundary of a particular locality and 
were accepted in all over the empire. The universal coins were, thus, 
issued by the major powers only like the Satavahanas and the Sakas 
who ruled over several localities. The following table would help us to 


get a clear picture of this type of coins (Table:2.X.) 


22 Among these, the fourth one is interesting, as we have inscriptional evidence of 


the king Haritiputra Vinhukhada Cutukulananda Satakami from Banavasi 
23 Some of the lead coins of the 4nanda dynasty mainly of the Mahasivalananda 
bear the Ujjain symbol on them and this device is also copied by later Satavahana 
ruler Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. 
Thus, we may infer that during the time of Mahasivalananda Banavasi was no more 


an independent nuclei but a subordinate locality of the Satavahanas. 
224 
rie 


he name of the group suggests their association with gold. This group might be 


the controller of gold trade or the gold mines. The Satavahana phase in the region of 


Rayalseema is not distinct and numismatic evidence is scanty to speculate at present. 
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Table:2. X. Coin Circulation in Early Historic Phase 


Issued by Circulated within 
Silver Punch Marked Mauryas All over Deccan 
Coins 
Elephant: Ujjain Within S atavahana 

Territory”? 


territory 
Territoi 


Westem Ksatrapas Within the Saka territo 


Non-dynastic issues: 


The above discussion shows that early historic Deccan 
witnessed a large varity of coins issued by different dynasties. There 
were pockets where non-dynastic issues were also in circulation. 
Among these non-dynastic issues some were issued in the name of 
cities (or localities) and have been designated by numismatists as city 
issues. To this belong the coins issued from Vidisha, Ujjain, Vidarbha, 
Mahismati, Kuraghara, Kurara and so on. The following table helps us 


to look at the non-dynastic issues at a glance (Table: 2. X1.). 


Table: 2.X1. City Issues/ Coins bearing the names of the localities 


ae 
Area 


Bhagilaya Bull, fishes in River, tree-in- 
railing, sun and legend 
Bhagilaya.Typologically _ these 
coins are very close to Vidisha 
local copper PMC type issued 
by rulers like Narayan amitra. 


Erich Coins of Erikaccha or Erich 
have a combination of small 
symbols on obverse and Brahmi 
legend Erakacha/Erikacha. 


mas Though Bhandare has attributed Elephant:Ujjain type to some particular region 


according to their variety, we would like to take this type as their universal type 
those were struck in large number with grat varieties. 

ae Though legend in a Dravida language suggests its affiliation with Telugu or 
Tamil speaking area, portrait type coins of the Satavahanas also had universal 
acceptance as these coins were made of silver. 


227 Downloaded from - http://www. worldoftoins. ew/forum/index, php? topic=26359.0 
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Circulation Major types Photograph() 
Area 


Among the symbols used on 
these coins are tree-in-railing, 
bow and arrow, bull, triangle 


standard ete. 


228 Downloaded fiom - 
https://www. google. com/imgres? imeurl=https%3 A%2F %2F classicalnumismaticgall 


.com 2o2F imageso2F products?2F AUC 28%02F larg e%2F 23.jpe&imerefurl=https 


%8A%2E%%2F classicalnumismaticgallery. com%2F sear chau ctionitem. aspx%3F aucti 


oncode%3D39%26pricer ange%3 D%26keyword%3D %26category%3 D1%26materi 


al%31D0%026lotno%3 D& docid=r0Eu1b9 ONOWKyM&tbnid=FRNDeBXONSLIRM% 


&h=800&bih=65 l& biw= 1366&q-erikachch a%20 coins &ved=OahUKEwiduluqy ejk 
AhU38nMBHecT AVcCOMwhRK AowCe&iact=mregcuact=8 


2° Downloaded from - 

https://www. google. com/imgres? imgurl=https%3 A%2F %2F clas sicalnumismaticgall 

ery.com %2F images%o2F products%2F AUC 28%2F larg e%2F 24. jpg &imeorefurl=https 

%3 A%2E%2¥ classicalnumismaticeallery. com%%2F sear chau ctionitem. aspx%3F aucti 

oncode%s3D39%26pricer ange%3 D%26key wo 1d%3D %26category%3 D1 %26materi 
al%3D0%26lotne%3 D& docid=1Eulb9 ONOwKyM&tbnid=pyltZyKvL7T.GVM%3 

A&gvet= 10ahUKEwidulugyv efkAhU38nMB HeeT AVcOMwhJKAMwAw..i&w=800 

&h=800&bih=65 l&biw= 1366&qerikachch a2020 coins &ved=NahUKEwiduluqy ejk 

AhU38nMBHecT AVcCOMwhIKAMWAw&iact=mrcgcuact=8 

239 Downloaded fiom - 

https://www. google. com/imgres? imeurl=https%3 A%2F %2F images. vooins.com%2F 

product_image%2F216°02FF %2F 6%2FiR 8IBkp46F swGZ5tdQb29xRKpz7CL3. jpg 

&imerefi rl=https%3 A%2F %2Fwww.vocoins.com%%2Fen?o2F stores%o2F ganga_numi 

smatics%2F216%2F product%2Findia_erikachha_city_state_copper_coin_300200_b 

c%2F548290%2F Default. aspx&docid=vl2cH- 

X6YFevbM& thnid=fPN4JP2S yF owHM2%o3 A& vet= 10ahUKEwidulugvejk AhU38nM©M. 

BHecl AVecOMwhD KAAWA A. id w=900&h= 482& bih=65 l&cbiw= 1366&q=crikac 


hcha%20 coins&ved=OahUKEwiduluqv qk AhU38nMBHecT AVeCOMwhDKAAWA 


Agiact=mre&uact=8 
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Circulation Major types Photograph(s) 
Area 


Legend Kuraghara and hollow 
cross above on obverse and 
Hollow cross with four dots 
inside on reverse 

Combined symbols like 
modified Ujjain symbol with 
nandipdada on one of the orbs, 
tree-in-railing: or tree-in-railing. 
triangle headed standard and 
Brahmi legend kuraraya. 
Reverse either blank or symbols 
like srivatsa-on-trialing. 


Mahismati~” | Bearing the name Mahisati or 
Mahisa 


Legend Kurapurika and Ujjain 
symbol 


31 Downloded fiom - 


https://Awww.google.com/imgres?imgurl=https®03A%%2F %2F images. vcoins.com?o2F 


roduct_image?02F275%2F J202F 6%2F jLO85S gSyIZZ5AD Y2T w3nT nzX7J6m_.j 


&imgrefi l=https%3A%2F %2F www. veoins.com2F en%2F stores%2Funiversal_nu 
mismatics®2F275%2F product%2Findia_erich_ae 213 gm_17_ mm_obv_brahmi_1 
egend erikach a%2F 1147537%2F Default. aspx &docid=dulwSD7u8E6 JC M&tbnid= 
KW1OREGbxN7jbM%3A& vet= 1] OahUK Ewidulugy gk AhU38nMBHecl AVcCOMw. 


hoKBOwFA. i&w=900&h=450&bih=65 1&biw=1366&q=erikachcha%20coins&ve 


d=0ahUKEwiduluqve;kAh U38n MBHecT A VeQM whoKBOwFA &iact=mre&uact=8 


2 
232 Downloaded from - 


https://www.vcoins.com/en/stores/ganga_numismatics/2 16/product/india_narmada 
valley_kuraghara_city copper coin very rare and choice/1085204/Default aspx 
233 Downloaded from - http://coinindia com/kurara500.jpg 


Downloaded from - http://coinindia com/kurara50 Lipg 
Rekha Jain, ibid. 117. 


234 


235 


236 


Downloaded from — 


https:/Awww.google.com/Amgres?imgurl=https%3A%2F %2F images. vcoins.com?o2F 


product_image®2F216%2FM%2F5%2FmGS5TE8WsqQ Y94gRePJ3pj 7W GNaS6N 
Ajpg&imegrefiirl=https%3 A%2F %2F www. vooins.com%2Fen%2F stores’2F ganga 
numismatics?2F216%2F product%2Findia city states kurupurika copper_coin ve 
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Circulation Major types Photograph(s) 
Area 


| Three-arched hill with Brahmi 
legend nadfiJnagara , and 
blank revers ¢ 


Hollow cross, arched hill with 
Tripuri cres cent and the legend tipuri 


legend Ujeni and an elephant : 
Ujjain Ujjain symbol and the name of 
Ujjain 


eight-spoked wheel/three arched 

hill with crescent/ tree in railing 

or other symbol and legend 
Vidisha”*? Vedisasa/ Vedasasa 


It is interesting to note that the non-dynastic issues were mainly 
confined in Narmada basin. Unfortunately, these coins did not grasp 
enough attention from the scholars. Therefore, we do not get a 


comprehensive data on these coins. 


ry_tare_and_choice%o2F 668497%2F Default aspx &docid=weE95Gj- 


=1366&ved=2ahUKEwilx Yiwve kAhVZ148K HahvD- 
YOxiAoAXoEC AEQGg &iact=c&ictx=1 


37 Downloaded from — http://coinindia.com/Nandinagara-cng 18.6. jpg 


238 Downloaded from - 
https://www_veoins.com/en/stores/coinindia/36/product/india_ancient_citystates_trip 


uri_potin uniface karshapana very rare choice/81325/Default.aspx 
23? Rekha Jain, op. cit, p.116. 

24° Downloaded from - 
http://coinindia.com/vedisa%20bhargava%208 %20n0%2032. jpg, 

241 Downloaded from - http://coinindia.com/vedisacng 18. jpg 
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Restriking/Counterstriking/Over-striking: 

A very interesting and significant feature of the coinage of 
Deccan is restriking or counterstriking the coins. This restriking, 
counterstriking or over striking indicates towards constant struggle 
and revalidation of the money by concerned authorities. More 
interestingly, these coins do not always indicate political contestation 
they also are found to be retruck or counter struck within the family 
and there are coins portraying restriking by the member of the same 
royal family. For example, coins of Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, 
Madhariputra Vilivayakura and Gautamiputra Sivalakura could be 
cited who have restruck each other’s coinage in Kolhapur region”. 
Some of the Satavahana coins (of Sati Siri) from Vidarbha region are 
restruck on other Satavahanas issues, probably belonging to Siri 


. 243 


Satakarni Coins from Malwa region were also restruck by 


244 
unknown rulers”. 


Therefore restriking coins became an integrated 
part of early historic monetary process of Deccan. The trend of 
restriking coins is comparable with the situation of punch marked 
series, where the coins belonging to Series II were restruck by the 
symbols of Series II, II], and IV. This could be a process of 
revalidation of existing coins or struggle for control of power where 
the over type portrays its superiority through restriking, 

When it comes to political contestation in Deccan the best 
example ever possible is the Saka-Satavahana struggle. One can trace 
the Saka-Satavahana struggle through the numismatic evidences. The 
Jogalthembi hoard containing coins of Nahap ana restruck/ overstruck 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni. A short discussion on the Jogalthembi 
hoard and the political contestation between the Sakas and the 
Satavahanas is thus given here. Political contestation among the Sakas 


242 \f Rama Rao, ‘Coins of the Kura Kings ffom Brahm apuri’, JNS7, Vol. XVI 


1955, pp. 58-88. 
243 Shailendra Bhandare, 1998 op. cit., Chapter four. 


44 Coin No. Inv-4. Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 
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and Satavahanas is also reflected in the coins which were issued by 
these powers for individual localities and when these localities have 
the same issues issued by both for example the coins of Nevasa- 
Paithan, it relefects the occupation of the territory by the other power. 
Similar power struggle is also reflected in the coins issued from the 
locality of Junnar wherein the Sakas Satavahanas and the Kumaras 
issued the same lion type coins but in individual capacities usin g their 


specific royal emblems. 


The Jogalthembi hoard: 

Here we would like to discuss the coins found from 
Jogalthembi hoard in brief. Discovery of Jogalthembi hoard has been 
taken as one of the most unique events in Ksatrapa-Satavahana study 
by the historians like A.M. Shastri“°. The hoard was an accidental 
find on a small hillock outside the village of Jogalthembi in Nasik 
district more than a century before. In May, 1906 the big hoard of 
coins have been discovered from a place named Jogalthembi situated 


246 


near Nasik””’. According to Scott the hoard contains about 13,250 


coins but he opined the number could be even 15000 as a good 


number of coins were melted down by the villagers ot 


. Interestingly 
the hoard contains only the coins of Nahapana and about 9270 coins 
among them were restruck by the Satavahana king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. Therefore about 3980 coins were not restruck by the 
Satavahanas. Hence, it seems that the coins both of Nahapana and 
those restruck by Satakarni were in mint condition and the process of 
restriking was abandoned due to some reason. It indicates that 
Gautamiputra Satakarni probably lost the territory again to the Sakas 


"45 A M._ Shastri, Jogalthambi Hoard of Nahapana Coins: Some Aspeds, 


Numismatic Digest, Vol. 19, 1995, p. 73. pp. 73-95. 

4° Rev. H. R. Scott, ‘The Nasik (Joghaltembhi) Hoard of Nahapana’s Coirs,, 
Journal ofthe Bombay Branch ofthe Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 22, 1907, pp. 223- 
244. 

47 Rev. H R Scott, ibid 
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or allied local power. However, presence of a series of Nasik 
inscriptions ofthe Satavahanas and the content of those epigraphs help 
us to understand that the Ksaharatas were finally uprooted by 
Satakarni. This epigraphic data thus helps us to infer sub-phases of the 
struggle between these two powers before finally uprooting the 
Ksaharatas. In these sub-phases Gautamiputra Satakarni defeated the 
Sakas and reoccupied at least Nasik region from them. The 
Satavahanas have started converting Saka silver currency into 
Satavahana issues by restriking them but probably they have lost the 
territory again to the Sakas or their allied powers in the next sub- 
phase. Therefore neither the process of restriking has been completed, 
nor the coins circulated in the market. In the next sub-phase of the 
struggle Gautamiputra Satakarni finally uprooted the Ksaharatas. 
Therefore, it should be mentioned that the coins found from 
Jogalthembi hoard definitely show Satakarni’s victory over Nahap4ana 
but the analysis of the hoard questions if he was able to keep his 
control over the region at all. In this context we must mention that 
there are some numismatic issues of Gautamiputra Siva Satakarni 
which were restruck by Nahapana. It seems probably during his rule, 
Nahapana successfully occupied the part of Deccan from the 
Satavahanas. If it is so, Gautamiputra Siva Satakarni might be 
identified with Sandanes of Periplus and those numismatic evidences 


are of evidences of the first phase of the struggle. 


If we look at the metallic issues of Deccan a certain pattern 


emer ges: — 


“ The Sakas and Satavahanas issued their own universal coinage 

“+ They have issued coins following almost all the major trends 
ic. dynastic local issues, dynastic imperial issues/universal 
coins 

“+ They have imitated existing local coins and issued coins using 


their own royal emblem 
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“+ They have issued their region-specific coins 
“+ Issued coins with in two unique/ specific types like ship type 
and portrait type (following the Sakas) 


“+ A trend of restriking the existing coins can be noticed 


Hence, in short the Satavahana coinage can be divided broadly 


into the following categories — 


Satavahana Coinage 


Rentdhap ecific Univels al Restluck 
Local Imitations Local k ew types 
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IV. Art and Architecture 


This present research workhas mainly focused on the 
epigraphic and numismatic sources in their archaeological context. Art 
and architectural materials are considered here only as and when 
required contextually. Therefore, in this chapter the art and 


architecture of early historic Deccan has been discussed very briefly. 


As it is mentioned earlier that the study of the Satavahanas and 
study of early historic Deccan almost became synomymous in 
previous done research works, in such researches the art and 
architecture of Deccan was mainly discussed as Satavahana art. For 
example, M. K. Dhavalikar published his work on art and architecture 


248 


under the title — Satavahana Art”. P. R. Ramachandra Rao in his 


monograph The Art of Nagdrjuikonda used the following Map 


(MAP:2.1.) under the title of Centres of Andhra Art”, 


Map: 2.1. Map used in the monograph by P. R. Ramachandra Rao 


CENIRTS GF ANTHEA ART 


248 Nf K. Dhavalikar, 2004, op. cit. 


4° DR Ramachandra Rao, The Art of Nagdrjuikonda, Madras, Rachana, 1956. 
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Architectural ruins of early historic Deccan mainly reflect a 
Buddhist bias in affiliation and there are only a few instances bearing 
other religious features. Evidence of secular atchitecture is very rare 
and only archaeological excavations revealed some secular structures 
mainly in settlement context. It is interesting to note that there are 
sharp differences between the art and architecture of Western Deccan 
and Eastern Deccan. Principal concentration of rock-cut cave temp les 
are in western Deccan whereas the free standing stipa architecture is 
predominant in eastern Deccan which has a direct linkage with the 
earliest phase of stipa architecture of central India. This sharp 
contrast of architectural style is definitely due to the landscape of 
Deccan where Maharashta is more hilly and difficult to approach 
while the eastern Deccan has wide plain land with ample sources of 
rocks. Though in both the sides of the peninsular India have chain of 
mountains, their rock formation difers a lot from each other. The hard 
black basalt is perfect for carving out caves and similar monuments, 
while the rock in the Eastern Ghats is soft in quality, and thus, fragile 
in nature. Therefore the landscape played the most imp ortat role in the 
development of the art and architecture in early historic Deccan. 
However, besides the rock quality it was the partronage of traders and 
merchants and also India’s trade with Rome which played major role 
in patronage activities in the Western Ghats as the traders would have 
required resting places and also safe locatiosn to spend nights with 
their goods. Hence the rock cut caves would have acted as transit 
houses for such mobile groups who inturn funded the instituions and 


their archictural activities. 


As we have glimpses in the previous sections that in post- 
Mauryan times, the subcontinent witnessed mass insvolvement in 
donation to religious sects, they played important role in making of 
the religious architectures. In western Deccan the passes of Western 
Ghats also played important role while in eastern Deccan the port sites 


and coastal land was important place of function. Being financed or 
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patronzed mostly by the trader community, it was necessary to create 
the Buddhist monastiers on the trade routes which connect the port 
cities with the market towns and inland trader centres. The following 
figures will help us to understand the differences between these two 
patterns of Budhist cave temples (Fig, 2. VIL, 2. VHLA.). A map is 
appended here showing the principal concentration of Buddhist 


settlements in the region under consideration (See Map.1.VI.) 


Fig. 2. VILL Rock-cut Caves in Western Deccan 
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Fig. 2. VIILA. Free-standing Structures in Eastern Deccan 


Remains of Bhattiprolu Stupa Site. 


‘Smita Halder 20187311 
Pas 


It 1s interesting to note that the contemporary or later texts, 
which talk about the early historic Deccan, do specially talk about the 
major powers, like the Satavahanas or the Western Ksatrapas only. 
The other major and minor powers of Deccan are not mentioned in the 


literary sources. As reconstruction of the political history of this 
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period was chiefly based on the literature and especially on the 
dynastic portion of the Purdnas in previous time, the historians looked 
at Deccan through the activities of these major powers. In course of 
time with the discovery of numerous archaeological data the 
perception has been changed and the previous principal sources i.e. 
the Puranas became secondary in the study of Deccan as there is hu ge 
difference in information preserved in different Puranas. Even 
different manuscripts of a single Purana also do not bear same data. 
For example, the name of the progenitor of the Andhra dynasty is 
variously given in the Purdnic lists. The Matsyapurana mentions him 
as Siguka, while the Visnu, Vayu, Bhagavata and Brahmandapurana 
refer to him as Sipraka, Sindhuka, Vrsalobali and Cismaka 
respectively. Scholars unanimously identified him with Simuka 
Satavahana of Naneghat statue gallery. The name of the second ruler 
is given as Krsna who is identified with king Kanha of Nasik 
inscription. The coins also bear his name as Kanha”. The third king 
of this dynasty is mentioned as Sri-Mallakarni in the Matsya and as 
Sri -Satakarni in the Vayu, Brahmanda, and Visnu Purana while 
Bhagavata Purana named him as Sri - Santa-karna who is identified 
with Sri Satakarni of Naneghat statue gallery. This huge variation is 
quite confusing and even it is difficult to accept that one person was 
known in so many names. Thus, it is better to take the names of the 
Satavahana kings which are mentioned in their direct sources like the 
coins or inscriptions than the names mentioned in the literature. This 
shows a shift in the pattern in interpreting primary sources for 
understanding early historic Deccan. We have tried to use multiple 
lenses to reconstruct the history of the region. Now most of the 
sources used have been corroborated by other sources and the picture 


which emerges is a more rational one. 


5° Gautam Jantakal, ‘A New Type Coin of Kanha of the Satavahana dynasty’, 


Amiteshwar Jha and Sanjay Garg eds. ND, Vol 41, 2017, pp. 17-20. 
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The thesis is overloaded with primary data. At times 
discussing them in detail in between the chapters has inflated the 
volume of this thesis. Since several sources used for interpretation 
have been discussed for the first time on a broad canvas, it is little 
problematic to divorce the primary sources and only discuss hard core 
political relationships. Hence, inspite of realizing the drawback of 
repeated references to primary data, I could not restrict myself. I 
realize this has made the reading cumbersome, yet discussing the 
primary sources outside Chapter II which is exclusively dedicated to 


sources could not be avoided. 
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Exploring Early Historic Deccan for Understanding the 
Rise of the S Rav danas 


Chapter 3. 


Satavahana Territory: 
Understanding its Geographical 
Context and Beyond 
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The chapter “Satavahana Territory: Understanding its 
Geographical Context and Beyond” focuses on aspects of 
geographical study of the Satavahana territory. The previous two 
chapters have already given a clear picture of the distribution 
pattern of Satavahana artifacts/archaeolo gical evidences along with 
other early historic archacolo gical materials. This distribution pattern 
suggests that the geographical region under consideration portrays 
a unique socio-political scenario. We have already seen that the 
territory of the Satavahanas was not a static one and it changed 
from time to time depending on the contemporary political 
situation in Deccan. The primary sources confirm that the 
Satavahanas occupied a large geographical region consisting of 
southern Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh’, and 
northern Karnataka while parts of Gujarat also came within the 
Satavahana territory for very short time. However, this whole 
region was never under their control at any point of time. To 
understand the geography and other related issues especially of 
the Satavahana territory, this chapter has been divided into two 
broad segments — physical geography of their territory especially 
the landscape and seascape as ‘geographical context’, while other 
factors like the economic geography, political geography, historical 


geography, etc., have also been taken into consideration. 


' Andhra Pradesh, in this thesis also includes present state of Telangana as 


mentioned in the first chapter. 
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L Territory of the S atavahanas 

In this chapter we would discuss the territorial limits of the 
early Satavahanas first and then engage in a detailed discussion on the 
occupation of territories by the later Satavahanas and in due course we 
shall discuss the expansion of the Satavahana territory. In this context 
it may be mentioned that we have placed the Satavahanas, who have 
tuled before the time of Nahap4ana, in early Satavahana group. 
While the contemporaries of Nahapana and their successors are 
labelled as later Satavahanas; as the advent of the Sakas during 
the rule of Nahapana have changed the power base in Deccan 


as well as the Satavahana politics became more complex. 


There is no authentic historical source referring to the early 
Satavahana territory in clear terms. The inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas and those referring to the Satavahanas show that the early 
rulers like Simuka, Kanha, and Satakarni are mentioned in the 
inscriptions found principally from Maharashtra (ic. Nasik-Pune 
region), while references to the kings like Simuka, Satakarni, 
M§&talaka can be noticed in northern Karnataka (i.e. Gulbarga re gion). 
Coins of the early Satavahana rulers are reported from larger territory 
comprising Malwa, Western Andhra Pradesh, northern Karnataka and 
Vidarbha region. It reflects that the early Satavahanas extended their 


influence almost over the whole Deccan within a few years. 


Besides their own sources, archaeological data of the 
contemporary powers sometimes also help us to understand the 
territories of the Satavahanas. For example, in the Hathigumpha 
inscription king Kharavela is mentioned as Kalitigadhipati 
Mahameghavahana the one who disregarding (the Satavahana king) 
Satakarni, dispatched to the western region an army strong in 
cavalry, elephants, infantry and chariots which reached Kafihabernna 
and attacked Musika-nagara. Thus, the territory of the Satavahanas 
was to the west of Kalinga is attested here in Hathigumpha 
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inscription. Analysis of the data of Hathigumpha inscription 
suggests that probably Musika-nagara and Kanha-Bena were not 
under the direct control of the Satavahanas; but the Satavahanas 
had definitely some indirect influence or control over the region. 
Else Kharavela would have either mentioned that he occupied a 
part of the territory of Satakarni or would not mention the 
Satavahanas at all in his prasasti. Apart from this, presence of a 
city named Musika-nagara and a river named Kajihaberhna to 
the west of Kalinga are also confirmed from Kharavela’s 
inscription. In comparison to the earlier data, the sources of later 
Satavahanas help us to understand their territorial occupation 
more clearly. The Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
issued by his mother discloses the territorial occupation of the 
Satavahanas during her son’s (Gautamiputra Satakarni) reign. 
Therefore, a detailed study of their inscriptions and coins may 
reveal that a large region from Malwa to northern Karnataka 
and from Maharashtra to Andhra Pradesh ie. the area between 
Narmada valley to northern Karnataka was under the 
Satavahanas. There is no strong evidence of Satavahana-control 


over the region north of Vidisha and south of Karnataka. 


It is popularly believed that Pratisthana was the capital of 
the Satavahanas but there are other views as well. However, to 
begin with the territory of the Satavahanas, a note on their 
capital is required first. A group of scholars believe that the 
capital of the Satavahanas was at Junnar, while another group of 
scholars believe Dhenukakataka was their capital but they have 
not provided ample empirical data in support. Junnar acted as 
the hinterland to the main pass of Naneghat and the sole 
inscribed reference from this region to the Satavahanas come only 
from Naneghat label inscriptions. Though Naneghat statue gallery 
is quite significant discovery of Satavahana activity but what is 
striking is that apart from the label inscriptions from Naneghat 
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there is no record available at Naneghat or Junnar which may 
be attributed to the Satavahanas. Rather there are evidences of 
strong presence of other powers like the Western Ksatrapas and 
the Kumaras besides the Satavahanas. Therefore Junnar does not 


qualify as a capital of the Satavahanas. 


Scholars generally believe that the capital of the Satavahanas 
was at Pratisthana. The reason behind this consideration being mainly 
the two sources — 1) Paithan in the Jain scriptures and 2) Ptolemy’s 
Geo, Huph. According to Jain traditions and the account of 
Ptolemy, the capital of the Satavahanas was at Paithan’. But 
interestingly the Satavahana records never mention Paithan a 
capital. There is no reference to Paithan at all in the Satavahana 
epigraphs. Only a group of inscriptions from Pitalkhora refer to 
Paithan wherein this locality/city has been referred to by certain 
rajamatya. But there is no clue available to understand which dynasty 
the ra@amdairya belonged to. In this context it must be mentioned 
that in the recent publication D.N. Sinha has argued in support 
of Paithan as Satavahana capital in his article ‘Suitability of Paithan 


> The Carni on the Nisthasutta, records that the influence of the Jaina Gcaryas on 
king Salivahana of Paithana (See S. B. Deo, ‘The Satavahanas in Literature’, A. M., 
Shastri, ed., The Age of the Sdtavahanas, Vol. I, Aryan Books International, New 
Delhi, 1999, p. 89; Madhu Sen, 4 Cultural Study of Nisitha Carmi, Amritsar 
Sohanlal Jaindharma Pracharak Samiti, Varanasi, 1975, pp. 323-24). 
Brhatkalpasiitra also refers to Satavahanas (different names occur like Satavahana, 
Satavahana, Satahana, Sayavahana, Salavahana and Salivahana) who ruled at 
Patitthdna (See See S. B. Deo, ibid.) 

Ptolemy in his Geographike Huphigesis mentioned that Baithana was the royal seat 
of Siri Polemios (Ptolemy, Geographike Huphigesis VII, 82). Historians have 
identified Baithana with Paithan and Siri Polemios with Sr Pulumavi, the 
Satavahana monarch (See B. N Mukherjee, ‘Greek and Latin Texts on the 
Andhras’, A. M. Shastri, ed, The Age of the Satavahanas, Vol. I, Aryan Books 
International, New Delhi, 1999, p. 97). 
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as Capital of Satavahanas”*. Unfortunately, the whole article is based 
on some assumed ideas. Principal reason behind this is Paithan’s long 
pre-Satavahana history and its brahmanical character. However, Sinha 
fails to provide any reference in support and his hypothesis lacks 


critical ap proach. 


In a contrast we get from Nasik inscriptions two different 
localities as their political centres. These two localities are 
Benakata * (.. Govadhanasa Benakatakasvami Gotamiputo Siri 
Sadakani Gnapayati Govadhane amaca...) and Navanara ° 
(...Navanarasvami Vasithiputo Siri-Pulumavi GQnapayati Govadhane 
amaca...°) while, a manuscript of the Ga Sa mentions Kunatala 
jJanapada (Kuntala-janapada-ina) as the political centre of the 
Satavahanas by mentioning Hala as the lord of Kuntala’. 
Kamasutra also mentions Kuntala as a Satavahana political 
centre [Kartarya Kuntalah Satakarnih Satavahano / mahadevirn 
Malayavatirn (Gaghana)}. However, the issue on the capital has 
been dealt in detail elsewhere in this thesis. Here one must 
consider that besides the Satavahanas, Saka Ksatrapas and chiefs 
of other localities of Deccan have also played an important role 


in the political scenario of early historic phase. 


we 


D. N Sinha, ‘Suitability of Paithan as Capital of Satavahanas’, A. M. Shastri, 


Q 
fal 


., The Age of the Satavahanas, Vol. I, New Delhi: Aryan Books International, 
1999, pp. 119-126. 

“ E Senart, 1905-06, op. cit, pp. 71 pl. ii 

E. Senart, No. 3, ibid pp. 65f€ pl. it 


fen 


3 


° Historians believe that Navanara was probably a new city or nagara established by 


Pulumavi and thus named as Navanagara, ftom which the name Navanara derived 
but we do not have any evidence in support of this hypothesis 

u Radhagovinda Basak, ed. & tr, 2010, op. cit, p. xi 

Radhagovinda Basak, ed. & tr, ibid. 
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II. Physical Geography of the S atavahana Territory and the 
Satavahana Concept of Territory 


Deccan, being itself a plateau region, has its own physical 
characteristics which comprises residual/relict mountains (ex. Eastern 
Ghats), block mountains (ex. Satpura), rift valley (ex. Narmada 
valley) etc. The geographical features of Deccan are largely formed by 
its mountain chains or ghats. These ranges have naturally fortified the 
region. Thus, the region lies to the south of the Vindhyan range 
and this made it difficult to access or approach from north India 
The Deccan plateau slopes down towards the Bay of Bengal ie. to the 
east. So, most of the rivers in Deccan originates in the Westem Ghats 
and flow to the east and meet the Bay of Bengal. Major rivers flow 
east are the Godavari, Krishna and their tributaries and distributaries. 
The only two major rivers which flow towards the west are Narmada 
and Tapi (Map 3.1., Fig. II.1-7). 


Map 3.L. Rivers in Deccan 


INDIA 
River Map 
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Soils in Deccan are mostly residual in origin and may be 
categorized into four principal groups — red, black, laterite, and 
alluvial. The soils are deficient in organic matters and the 
content of soluble salts is very low. Well organized drainage 
system, good aeration and admixture of coarse particles make 
the place agriculturally rich. Black soils are more fertile than 
their red counterparts. The Godavari and Krishna river courses 
have the alluvial soils. Maharashtra is mainly covered with black 
soils or regur in plateau regions and also in the Tapi and 
Wein ganga- Wardha basin. Western parts of Maharashtra mainly 
the hill tops with heavy rainfall are covered with red soil. West 
costal region has various types of soil. Sandy soil near the sea- 
beach, alluvium soil in Konkan, coarse sandy soil occurs east of 
the coastal alluvium soil of North Konkan, laterite or red soils 
in south Konkan, black soil or regur in north Konkan and the 
forest soil is found in the patches on the slopes of the Ghats? 
Kautilya has mentioned different regions with average rainfall, 
like in the Jammgala it was 16 dronas, one and a half times (i.e. 24 
dronas) in Aniipa, in ASmaka 13.5 dronas , 23 dronas in Avanti, and 


in Aparanta an immense unlimited quantity’”, 


The inscriptions of early historic Deccan bear some 
geographical concepts like, the hills of Pandulena or Kanheri are 
mentioned as parvata™". It is interesting to note that the 


Satavahana epigraphs are well conversed about the geographical 


° R. L. Singh, India A Regional Geography, National geographical Society of India, 
Varanasi, 1995. 

19 48 2.24.5 (sodasadronam jangalanam varsapramanam... ca kalatah) 

"Th modem concept usually the mountains are more than 1000 m. high 
which does not match with ancient concept. Therefore, the term pavata or 
parvata denotes to not only a mountain but any hill and use of the word 
pavatapati or “lord of the mountain” was a common tradition to demarcate 
the region by mentioning the name of the rivers and hills as natural 


boundary. 
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contours. A ruler’s claim over a territory is marked by his control over 
the mountains/hills in the region (along with the localities). Hence, 
records mention them as pavatapati Le. lord of the mountains. The 
term daksindpatha is a concept of a region as opposed to the 
uitarapatha (Map: 3.IL.). 


Map 3.1L Mountains of Deccan 


Mountain Ranges of India 


Mention of territories by referring to the mountains, rivers, 
etc., was a common practice in early historic times. Epigraphic 
data shows that the Satavahanas are mentioned as parvaiapati 


and king of several localities'?, Sometimes they are even 


12 © Senat, 1905-06, op. cit. pp. 60fF 
“ .. Himavata-Meru-Madra pavata samasdrasa Asika-Asaka-Mulaka-Suratha- 
Aparamta-Anupa-V idabha-Akaravati-rajasa Vijha-Chhavata-Parichata-Sahya- 
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described as a lord of a particular locality like in the case of 
Benakataka? and Navanaraas mentioned above. Though it is 
difficult to identify all the localities and hills at present, the 
reference to them in the Satavahana epigraphs clearly establishes 
the fact that they were aware of the landscape of their territory. 
The Satavahana concept of landscape is also reflected in the following 


verse of the Jain text Brhatkalpastitra — 


O Godavari ! Tell the truth on oath, 
administered by the eastern ocean, 
whether there is any other family like 
that of the Salahanas, on your banks. 

[It is not that] Because of Himalayas 

in the north and the king Salivahana in 
the south, the earth does not get 
overturned as it is well balanced [loaded 


on both the ends] 


Therefore presence of ocean on the eastern side of their territory, 
Himalaya on the north and their southern affiliation was known to 
them/the author of the text. Interestingly, the term 


tisamudatoyapitavahana * comes from their inscription’®. It clearly 


Kanhagiri-Macha-Siritana-Malaya-Mahida-Setagiri-Chakora-pavatapatisa 
Savarajoloka madala...” 

19 E. Senart, ibid 

** E. Senart, ibid 

'S The word tisamudatoyapitavahana has been taken by Senart as whose chargers 
had drunk the water ofthree oceans. However, the term vahana stands for carrier as 
already mentioned above and not the chargers. With the help of the previous 
inscription it is certain that the term is an adjective of Gautamiputra. Tisamuda is 
derived from trisamudra or three oceans. Toya is water while pita may stand for 


sprinkled with water. Thus the term may eulogise the king Gautamiputra as the 


carrier who has been sprinkled with the water of the three oceans. It means he had 


control over the three oceans. Another meaning of the term pita is swollen If we 


take this meaning into consideration, the meaning of the phrase will be the one 
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shows that they had a clear concept of trisamudra ie. Bay of 
Bengal, Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean. It must be mentioned here that 
this is a hyperbolic claim by the Satavahanas which has no truth in it, 
as horses do not drink salty water of oceans. Moreover, the 
Satavahanas never had far south under their sway. Hence, having 
control over the third ocean (ie. the Indian Ocean) is impossible. 
However, they were well acquainted with the geo graphical location of 


peninsular south being girdled to by oceans on three sides. 


Their active participation in seascape is well attested by 
their ship type coins which directly support their seafaring 
activities, later the Pallava coins also depicted watercrafts. Though 
there is no direct evidence of their Southeast Asian connection, 
Susmita Basu M ajumdar’s study’’ on symbols of some coins of 
Southeast Asia interestingly portrays some of western Indian 
influences on the numismatic specimens of Southeast Asia. For 
example, the use of Srivatsa symbol on Mon coinage according 
to her was directly copied from the lead coins of the Anandas, 
the local dynasty of Banavasi region. She also claims that there 
was a direct connection between the Satavahanas and Southeast 
Asia on the basis of the ship type coins issued by the 
Satavahanas’*, Besides, Basu Majumdar also shows how the 


coins of Nahapana influenced Southeast Asian coinage and how 


the typological progression acted behind formation of a new 


whose carrier has swollen the water of three oceans. So, it suggests that the 
Satavahanas maintained a naval unit. 

— See Smita Halder, 2017, op. cit., p.115. 

1° Tine 3:... Setagiri... pavatapatisa savarajaloka(8)madala( 9)patigatitasasanasa... 
tisamudatoyapitavahanasa patipunachadamadalasasirika ... —E. Senart, 1905-06, 
op. cit. p.60. 

17 Susmita Basu Majumdar, ‘Metal Money in Mainland Southeast Asia: Exploring 
the Indian Connection’, Anna L. Dallapiccola and Anila Verghese eds., India and 
Southeast Asia: Cultural Discourses, 2017, pp. 433-458. 

'® Susmita Basu Majumdar, ibid, p. 438. 
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symbol on the coins of Southeast Asia’. The maritime activity 
of the time of early historic phase could also be supported by an 
inscription from Ghantasala”’, an early historic site in the coastal 
Andhra region, which talks about a mahdnavika. Therefore, 
presence of ship type coins, master mariner (mahandvika) in the 
eastern coast definitely indicates to a Southeast Asian connection 
with Deccan during early centuries of the Common Era. Double 
masted ships on Satavahana coins indicate long distance journeys 
undertaken by such water crafts. On a particular type of the coin the 
imagery of a seascape with one ship in close proximity of the coast 
and rest anchored far off have also been reported this also attests to 


regular maritime activities of the Satavahanas on the eastern coast. 


Besides the Satavahana  epigraphs, some other 
contemporary epigraphs also bear geographical data of that time. 
For example, according to the Junagarh inscription a 
Rudradaman was the lord of Eastern and Western Akaravantt, 
Antipa, Anarta, Surastra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvira, 
Kukura, Aparanta, Nisada, etc.” The Akaravanti is identical with 
Malava region and Surastra is present Saurashtra region. The 
inscription mentions that Suvisakha, the restorer of the lake was 
the provincial governor of Anarta and Surastra. It indicates that 
these two provinces were contiguous. Maru and Kaccha of the 
inscription could be identified with the desert area and the 
present region of Kaccha. Aparanta is identified with Konkan area. 
The inscription also mentions Satakarni as the lord of Daksinapatha. 
Therefore, Aparantai.e. the Konkan coast was not the part of 
Daksinapatha in the second century CE during the realm of 


' Susmita Basu Majumdar, ibid, p. 440. 

20M. Somasekhara Sarma, 1974, op. cit., pp. 1-5. 

21 F Kielhorn, op. cit., pp. 36-49. 

» This references to those localities remind us the Nasik inscription of 


Gautami Balasit where we also get some of those above mentioned localities 
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Rudradaman, though Aparanta is mentioned as a part of the 
Satavahana territory in the Nasik inscription. This definitely shows 
that during the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni it was a part of 
Daksinapatha. This becomes a major trend in early historic Deccan 
that connotation of a region and/or locality frequently changed 
according to political situations. The Daksinapatha has been discussed 
in detail in the next section. While discussing the concept of 
geography among the Satavahanas, the historical geography becomes 
imperative contextually. One of the most important sections of 
geography of a region consists of the study of the region’s historical 
geography. As this issue has been dealt elaborately in chapter one, we 


are, therefore, not going into details here. 


The rivers of Deccan are extremely large but being rain 
fed, they dry out in most of the places in winter. They could not 
grow products like rice unlike northern India. The location of Western 
Ghats and Eastern Ghats regulate rainfall in the area. The life in 
Deccan, therefore, was much dependent on multiple groups and 
their active participation in daily life. The spatial features made the 
people traders, and the business-network was their principal means of 
survival. This region had a unique monetary system. Thus the 
combination of physiographic features became major force behind the 
development of the region’s politico-economic culture since earliest 


times. 


The natural passes helped the rulers to impose taxation 
on the trade items. Being surrounded by mountains the passes 
became the most important point to enable control over the trade 
routes (Map 3.IIL.). It could be one of the reasons behind the claim as 
lord of mountains (i.e. parvatapati) by the rulers of Deccan. The black 
soil provides the proper environment to grow cotton on a large scale 
which became one of the major cash crops since at least from 


the time of the Satavahanas if not earlier. One can understand 
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the importance of the crop from the sealing found from Vidarbha 
region bearing the reference to carts those were meant for only 


cotton transp ortation”? (Fig, II1.8., Fig, TI.9.). 


Map 3.1L Passes in Western Ghats 
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3. Shailendra Bhandare, “Important Inscribed Satavahana Sealing’, New Bulletin, 
Chandrapur Coin Society, No. 3, April, 2005, p. 3; Prashant Kulkami, ‘Highly 
Important Satavahana Sealing from Chandrakheda, Indian Coin society Newsletter, 
vol. 43, April-June, 2007, pp. 46-49; Harry Falk, ‘Two Dated Satavahana 
Epigraphs’ , Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol. 52, 2009, pp. 197-206; 


However, we would like to differ from the analysis and translation ofthe inscription 


from previous works and the inscription has been discussed afresh in chapter two of 


present thesis. 
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IIL Political Geography 


Political geography is a branch of human _ geography 
which aims to discuss the spatial distribution, relation with 
neighbours, and political structures depending on geography, etc., 
which means that it talks about human governments, boundaries 
and subdivisions of political units. Available sources of early 
historic Deccan help us to understand the then political 
geography of Deccan. The geographical distribution of the 
Satavahana epigraphs and territorial references from different 
primary sources help us to understand Satavahana occupancy in 


different area. 


The available sources suggests that though they were 
claiming themselves as Daksindpathapati, there were a number 
of independent and subordinate powers within the peninsular 
region. Besides the indigenous local powers, the Western 
Ksatrapas also played an important role in Deccan politics during 
the times of the later Satavahanas. Naneghat cave inscription 
bears the term daksindpathapati but it is already identified as a 
non-Satavahana record”. Hence, this example should be discarded in 
the case of the Satavahanas. Therefore, the oft used term clearly 
shows that it was quite a popular term inthe Deccan among the 
political powers. Two other inscriptions which are directly related 
with the Satavahanas, are the Nasik cave inscription of Gautami 
Balasri”> and the Sannati inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni”®. 
But unfortunately both the inscriptions are fragmented and the 
word has been reconstructed in both the cases. The only source 


that refers to the Satavahanas as lord of Daksinapatha without a 


°4 Sm ita Halder, 2016, op. cit. pp.156-165. 


*S Tine 11. ‘... piyakamo cha nat ...... (39)pathesaro ....” 
—E. Senart, 1905-06, op. cit. p. 60. 
°° Line 1: “... Asaka-Mtidakasa jayarttirn(a ka)ra-vala- ratha- dakhi(na)...” — 


Smita Halder, 2017, op. cit. 
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doubt is Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman”’ - one of the most 
powerful rivals of the Satavahanas. Mentioning the Satavahanas as 
the lord of Daksinapatha, the Sakas basically glorified 
themselves in two ways — one by claiming the strongest power 
of Deccan and the second one is to glorify their victory over 
the Satavahanas by assigning more power to them. This incident 
is comparable with the title of Harsa as lord of Uttarapatha used 
by the Calukyas to glorify their own victory over Harsa. However, 
the title was adopted probably by the later Satavahanas, as we do not 
find the mention of this expression in records prior to Gautamiputra 
Satakarni’s time. It could somehow be explained as an act of 
legitimation. Saka inroads and invasions into the heart of the 
Satavahana core territory probably compelled them to use this 
kind of epithet. This was probably used to prove that being an 
indigenous power they had right to rule over Deccan whereas the 


Sakas were considered as outsiders or foreigners. 


A critical appraisal of the sources in brief is required here to 
understand the realm of the Satavahana kings in geographical 
context. Interestingly, there is no inscription of the time of Simuka 
Satavahana in Deccan, though one of the Naneghat label inscriptions 
bears his name (raya simuko sirimato’). The Naneghat label is 
definitely engraved at a later date sometimes in the reign of his 
son Siri Satakarni. Even, there is no prominent reliable numismatic 
evidence of Simuka, though the coins bearing the name 
Satavahana are, according to many scholars, issued by Simuka. 
The earliest inscription of the Satavahanas comes from Nasik” which 


was engraved during the realm of the second king Kanha, though the 


27 F Kielhorn, op. cit, —line 12: ‘... Dakshinapatha-patés=Satakam &=dvir=api....” 
°8 G. Buhler, 1877-80, op. cit, pp. 59-74. 

2° Nasik was under the Satavahana territory as an administrative post of Nasik is 
mentioned (Mahamatra of the Sramanas of Nasika) in the inscription. 


E. Senart, 1905-06 op cit, p. 93. 
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inscription was not issued by any member of the Satavahana 
family but one of his officials (Wahdmdtra of the Sramanas of 
Nasik)*®. His numismatic specimens are principally found from 
Junnar region. It shows that the Western Maharashtra was their 
principal territory in early days. After Kanha there is no 
inscription of the early-Satavahanas in Nasik, and again good 
number of later Satavahana inscriptions along with those of the 


Ksaharatas come from Nasik. 


One of the Nasik inscriptions mentions a vigayaskandhavara 
or a victory camp at Vejayarnti which is identified with 
Banavasi region of Karnataka unanimously. It definitely supports 
the political aggression of the later Satavahanas. The inscription 
proves that the concept and presence of victory camp was there 
in early historic Deccan during the time of the Satavahanas. 
This kind of spatial unit played the role of an temporary 
administrative entity as the king himself used to stay at that 
place for time being, This inscription also shows that the order of 
donation was a verbal direction from the king recorded by a particular 


official of Govardhana. 


Nasik is the place where we get the information that the 
Satavahanas uprooted the Ksaharatas and re-established the lost 
glory of their family”, This event is also supported by Sannati 
inscription of Gautamiputra  Satakarni * Therefore, Nasik 
inscription bears the evidence of occupation and reoccupation of the 
region situated in the Govardhana-ahara by the Satavahanas. 


However, the area is mentioned as Nasik in the inscription of 


Kanha and not as Govardhana, which suggests development of 


°° E, Senart, ibid 

*'Line 6: ... Khakharatavasa-niravasesa-karasa Satavahana-kulayasa- 
patithapanakarasa.... —E.. Senart, ibid, p. 60. 

3 aneka-samgamavijitavijayasa khakharatakulaghatakasa anekarajamathaka 


patigahitasa... —Smita Halder, 2017, op. cit. 
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Govardhana as an administrative unit (Ghara) was a later 
incident; and it is clear at least from the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, Govardhana emerged as an administrative unit in 
Satavahana territory and which was probably one of the locality 
nuclei in their western province”. Historians usually take Govardhana 
as the region in and around Nasik, but it is important to note that there 
is more than one inscription that separately refers to Nasik as a 
region’, Besides this, the inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and his son Pulumavi show that Govardhana was a larger 
territory, and the localities of Benakataka and Navanara, etc., 
were part of it. The inscription also informs that the hill of Pandulena 


was known in early historic times as Tiranhu-p arvata. 


We have one inscription of the time of Kanha, two inscriptions 
of the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni, three of the time of 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, while there are inscriptions of other 
Satavahana kings like Gautamiputra Yajfiasri Satakarni from the 
site of Nasik. Presence of Satavahana inscriptions in such good 
number helps us to understand that Nasik was more or less a 
significant centre constantly under the later Satavahanas, though 
before the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni, Usabhad atta controlled it 
on behalf of the Sakas. 


The early Satavahanas were at the zenith of power during the 
rule of the third ruler ic. Satakarni. An inscription of the time of 
Satakarni comes from Sanchi, which records the donation by a 
avesani or the foreman of the artisans of King Satakarni named 
Vasithiputa Anarhda**. As the mahastipa of Sanchi was of great 


religious importance in Buddhism, it is no wonder that the head 


33 The role of the nuclei has been dealt in detail in chapter four. 

4 F Senart, 1905-06, op. cit. p 93. 

Shobhana Gokhale, No. 2, Kanheri Inscriptions, Deccan College Post Graduate and 
Research Institute, Pune, 1991, p. 47. 

35 G. Buhler, ‘ Votive Inscriptions ffom Sanchi Stipas’, EZ Vol. I, p.88 
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artisan of King Satakarni visited the religious site and made 
some donations but it is not clear from the epigraph whether his 
visit was a purely religious or a part of his professional 
involvement. However, most of the historians believe that the 
southern gateway of Sanchi mahastipa was developed during the 
time of the Satavahanas*®. Though the inscription does not 
confirm the occupation of Sanchi area by the Satavahanas, 
numismatic evidences from Vidisha and adjoining areas show that this 
part of Madhya Pradesh was under the control of the Sdtavahanas 
since its early days. The region yielded good number of coins 


issued by Satakarni. 


From the label inscriptions of Naneghat statue gallery 
where images of some of the early Satavahanas were installed 
one might discern that the gallery was built during the realm of 
Satakarni. Junnar, the nearest locality from Naneghat, also has 
yielded coins of early Satavahana rulers like Kanha, Satakarni, 
conjoint issues of Satakarni and Naganika and so on. Naneghat 
cave inscription” clearly suggests that Naneghat-Kalyan region 
was under the Kumaras in early days and probably since the 
time of Satakarni, the Satavahanas enjoyed the region and port 
sites of Konkan like Kalyan, Chaul with the help of the coastal 
powers like the Kumaras and Mahabhojas**. 


To understand the location of the neighbouring powers, 
the most helpful evidences are metallic currency issued by these 
ruling groups. As a separate chapter has been devoted to the 


neighbouring powers, we are not going into details here. 


3° Mt. K. Dhavalikar, Sanchi, Debangana Desai, ed., Series: Monumental Legacy, 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2003 (Fourth impression 2015), p. 18. 

37 Sm ita Halder, ‘Revisiting the Naneghat Inscriptions’, op. cit 

38 Smita Halder, ‘The Mahabhojas through Numismatic and Epigraphic Lenses’, 
Souvenir of COINEX Pune 2017, Intemational Collectors’ Society of Rare Items, 
Pune in 2017. 
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However, one can clearly see an interesting pattern of location of 
these powers. In the western parts there were the Mahabhojas in 
Konkan; the Kuras in Kolhapur; the Sadakanas in Chandravalli, 
the Anandas in Banavasi, the Kumaras in Karhad, Mahad, and 
Junnar; Hathis in Veerapuram,; Sadas in Vaddamanu-Amaravati 
area and so on. This geographical distribution of the then powers 
reflect a pattern that they were principally situated surrounding 
the Satavahanas, especially the Western and Eastern frontiers and 
acting as linkage between the Satavahana territory and the 
coastal land (Map 3.IV.). 


Map 3.IV. Local Powers in Early Historic Deccan 
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The Mahabhojas were themselves coastal powers; the Kumaras 
and the Kuras_ probably controlled the west coast trading 
network. The Sadas had connection with the coastal Andhra. This 
spatial pattern of the powers of Deccan might show the 
dependency of each group on another for economic benefits/balance 
of power. However, in this connection it should be mentioned that D. 
K. Chakrabarti in one of his works*? has stated that the Western 


Be Chapter two, ‘Post-Mauryan States of Mainland South Asia (c. BC 185-AD 320), 
F. R. Allchin, The Archaeology of Early Historic South Asia The Emergence of 
Cities and States, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1995. 
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Ksatrapas and the Satavahanas controlled the western seaboard. 
However, there is no strong evidence in support of a direct control 
over the western seaboard by the Satavahanas except Periplus. 
Rather the numismatic and other epigraphic evidences suggest 
that the Satavahanas probably never controlled the western 
coastal land directly but with the help of the coastal local 
powers they might have extended a minimal control over the western 
seaboard. Even Periplus also indicates that they had lost the 
control over the port city of Kalyan (ie. the coastal land) to the 
Sakas. All their primary sources suggest them as a inland power. 
However, their control on eastern seaboard is more prominent 
than western seaboard supported by the issuance of ship type 
coins which are only reported from the eastern coast sites of 
Andhra Pradesh (Fig, III.10.). In this context it should be remembered 
that the eastern seaboard did come under the sway of the Satavahanas 


not prior to the time of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. 


As it is mentioned earlier that one of the important 
aspects of political geography is to study the political units and 
their subdivisions, here we shall go through the territorial units 
in brief. The inscriptions of early historic Deccan mention 
several territorial units like the Ghadra, nagara or pura, grama, 
etc. In this context it should be mentioned that the Malavalli pillar 
inscription mentions Vaijayantipura (i. e. Banavasi) as the royal 
seat’ and besides it bears an interesting term — Gamahdra- 
sahalatavin which comprises the terms gama+ ahara+ sahalat+ 
atavi. The term is taken by Mirshi as the Ghdra of the 
Saha latavi village”, though he also mentioned that the term 
Gamahara-sahalatavin is not interpreted satisfactorily as 


elsewhere Ghara has been used to denote a large territorial 


4°-V7 V. Mirashi, 1981, op. cit., pp 88-89. 
“VW. V. Mirashi, ibid 
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division”. It is thus difficult to situate an Ghara in a village as 
we already have seen ahara was a larger territory consisting of 
several localities in it. Hence, an Ghdra is definitely a larger 
unit than a gama. Therefore, the above mentioned phrase refers to 
grama, Ghara, sahara and atavi — different kinds of settlement pattern 


of the time. 


Another term negama/nigama also occurs in epigraphs 
frequently but the meaning of the term is doubtful and scholars 
explain it differently (See Table:1.V.). The issue of negama or 


nigama has been discussed separately in chapter one. 


Among the Ghdras of early historic Deccan, the 
Satavahanihara ” , Sorparakahara a8 Govardhanahara “” Mamila- 
ahara®’, Kap urahara’’, and Vijay ap urahara’® are mentioned in different 
epigraphs. Historians usually take the @hdras as district. However, 
consideration of the case of Govardhana in this thesis, suggests that 
the territorial unit G@hara was larger than a district and, thus, more 
befitting as a provincial headquarter than a district. If our assumption 
is correct, there were at least four provinces in the Satavahana 
territory as mentioned above (except the Kapurahara and 
Vijayapurahara). Unfortunately, there is no supportive evidence to 
confirm that Kapurahara and Vijayapurahara had their territorial 
identification in the Satavahana territory. Sorparakahara definitely 
comprised Bombay-Sopara basin area while Govardhana comprised 


the Nasik and adjoining region and Satavahanihara included 


“V. V. Mirashi, ibid, Note 1, p. 89. 

‘8 -V_S. Sukthankar, op. cit, p. 155. 

44 Shobhana Gokhale, No. 2, 1991, op. cit. 

“°F Senart, 1905-06, op. cit., p 65. 

4° F Senart, ibid, p.64 

47 B. Senart, ibid, p. 83. 

48-7 V. Krishna Sastry, The Proto and Early Historical Culture of Andhra Pradesh 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1983, p. 186, pl. 98, No. 2. 
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Karnataka region, while Mamalahara’’ was located near Pune area but 
none of the units are clearly demarcated or well defined in the 
inscriptions. 

Besides these common territorial units, there are some other 
spatial units mentioned in contemporary inscriptions. Among them, 
dronamukha and sarvatabhadra are interesting. The terms have 
already been discussed in details in chapter two and thus we have 
skipped that discussion here. Several place names and land units are 
mentioned in the early historic inscriptions, but unfortunately details 
of their spatial context is unknown. Therefore, we do not get a 
proper idea about the places as a territorial unit. For example 
words like Benakataka, Nasikata, rajatalaka, rajakarm kheta ete. 
In case of Benakataka, it can be assumed by analyzing the data 
that it was a locality situated in Govardhana ahadra. The boundary 
or the position of Nasik as a territorial unit in the then Deccan is 
unknown, while rajatalaka is definitely a pond or water-body under 
the direct control of royal house and similarly rajarn kheta 
denotes/refers to land enjoyed by the ruling dynasty. At the same 
time indirectly indicates to a clear cut notion of public property 


and personal property during the time. 


4° Mam alahara is usually identified with modem Mawal or Maul and its vicinity. 
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IV. Economic Geography 


While discussing geography of a region, during the reign 
of a particular political power, one needs to delve into the 
economic geography of that region. Economic geography is 
another branch of human geography that deals with the matters 
of economic significance like resource extraction, production, 
exchange of produces, consumption and disposal. While studying 
Daksinapatha, the term itself reminds us of a path or a southern 
route connecting different janapadas with each other. Therefore, 
to understand the economic geography a proper discussion on 


the routes is also imperative in this study. 


It is already mentioned that Junagarh inscription mentions 
the Satavahanas as Dak sinapathapati while studying the epigraphs of 
the Satavahanas, one gets a good number of common janapadas 
referred to as the part of the Satavahana dominion as mentioned 
above. Therefore, we already have seen that these common territories 
were part of Daksinapatha and connotation of Daksinapatha was 
not a static one like the Satavahana territory itself. Besides, it 
also suggests that the term daksinapatha did not denote a mere 
path or route but developed as a territorial expression in course 
of time which was linked with several other localities of north 
through Daksinapatha. All these routes went through the 
Vindhya-Narmada tract or Malwa region of central India or the 
Chhattisgarh corridor (i.e. Kosala region). In this context it 
should be mentioned that the role of central India as a 
connecting zone between north and south India is interesting and 


needs a separate study. 
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Before discussing the corridors it becomes important to 
discuss the nature of a corridor and the reasons behind 
considering central India as corridor rather than a general region 
with routes passing through. Thus, it is a spatial unit with some 
special features where a corridor represents a route connecting 
different localities and at the same time the nature of a corridor 


is a free zone and accessible to each region. 


In Deccan the Vindhyan tract acted as a major connecting 
passage or corridor between the north and south during the 
realm of the Satavahanas, which is evident not only from the 
inscriptions of the Satavahanas but also from their numismatic 
finds. Mentioning territorial units of central India in their 
epigraphs besides use of a central Indian symbol (i.e. the Ujjain 
symbol) on their coins as royal emblem clearly show the upper 
Narmada valley played a major role in the Satavahana polity 
and the Malwa was a part of the territory of the Satavahanas 
right from the beginning of their realm. However, in course of 


time they lost control over upper Narmada valley to the Sakas. 


Central Indian corridor connected the Ganga valley in north 
and the Deccan in south while a number of localities of central India 
were open to these corridors. All the powers of Deccan as well as 
northern India have their access in these corridors while the local 
powers of central India never interfered in the control of these routes. 
In this context it must be mentioned that though the Satavahanas are 
known as a southern power, presence of central Indian elements in 
their sources could not be a co-incidence. It somehow relates the 


Satavahanas with central Indian region which is contagious to Deccan 


°° According to Oxford Dictionary corridor means — “A long passage in a building 
from which doors lead into rooms” or “A strip of land linking two other areas” - 
Maurice Waite, ed., Paperback Oxford English Dictionary, Seventh Edition, Oxford 
University Press, 2012, p. 156. 
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plateau but at the same time geographically divided by the mountain 


ranges of Vindhy a-Satpura and rivers like Narmada- Tap1. 


It is clear from the primary sources that the central 
Indian tract was an important activity centre where the localities 
like the Ujjian, Vidisha, Eran, Tripuri, Madavike, Kurapurika, 
Mahismati, Kurara, Kuraghara, and Bhagila etc. are important 
sites which help us to determine the routes, as it passed through 
several janapadas or localities (Map: 3.V.). The presence of these 
cities as independent centres having their own currency reflects a 
different kind of political setup. Even the position of a number of 
early Buddhist establishments located besides the Brahmanical 
ones also indicate a different kind of religious process in the 
region. From the available data it seems that Narmada valley 
was a passage used by almost everyone without disturbing the 
natural spirit of that region. None of the contemporary major 
powers tried to disturb the balance of power in these two passage 


ways. 


Map 3.V. Coin yielding zones reflecting trade routes 
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Hence, the Malwa region itself acted as a buffer zone 
where the Sakas, Satavahanas, Kusanas, Maghas, and other local 
powers along with the missionaries like the Buddhists and Jains 
actively participated in economic activities without any political 
influence. As a result the Malwa region acted as a_ linkage 
corridor between the regions north and the south of the 
Vindhyas. Therefore, a different kind of political structure 


developed in the region. 


Like the passage of Malwa, other active passage is 
traceable in Chhattisgarh ic. the Kosala region. The passage or 
corridor of Chhattisgarh is discussed by Susmita Basu Majumdar 
in her article’! and also in a talk*”. She opined that the central 
Indian plains offered a passage for communication between north and 
peninsular India and thus the area emerged as a historical land 
corridor used by the travelers over times’’. Recent excavations in the 
early historical sites of Chhattisgarh unearthed archaeo-materials 
that strongly supports the corridor theory suggested by Basu 
Majumdar. A separate detailed study on these corridors becomes 


imperative to understand the condition. 


51 Susmita Basu Mjumdar, ‘State formation and Religious Process in the North 
South Corridor of Chhattisgarh (ftom First century BC to Eighth Century ADY, 
Studies in People’s History, Vol. 4, Issue 2, October, 2017, pp. 119-129. 

5? An informal talk on 13 August, 2019 in the Dept. of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, University of Calcutta on three early historical sites and their excavations 
has been delivered by Susmita Basu Majumdar. 

°3 Susm ita Basu Mjumdar, op. cit 


4 These sites are Tarighat, Jamrao and Reeva. Among which Report of 


Tarrighat excavation has been published and other two sites are yet to be 


published. I am thankful to my mentor Basu Majumdar for showing and 


giving an informal talk on these three sites and artefacts. 
55 _A separate research work on Malwa corridor has been taken into consideration by 
present author, while Chhattisgarh corridor is considered a major research work by 


Susmita Basu Majumdar. 
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One of the major routes runs through the western part of the 
Deccan-M alwa region connecting Nasik with Ujjain via M aheshwar- 
Indore, while another ran through the eastern side wherein Vidarbha 
was linked to the southern Ganga valley through Tripuri and Vidisha. 
The coastal lands both in west and east had separate connecting 


passage ways. 


Besides these land-routes, sea-routes were also important. 
There are references to a number of ports like Kalyan, Chaul, 
Sopara, Bhrgukaccha, etc., which reflects well connected  sea- 
routes. Though there are a number of big rivers in the 
geographical region under consideration, most of them are not 
navigable as the river beds are rocky and the rivers are rain 
fed. Therefore, in case of conveyance, Deccan is more dependent 
on land-routes which passed through hilly tracts, dense forests, 
and other difficult physiographic features. These geo graphical 
characteristics compelled the people of Deccan to depend upon other 
localities to survive. Thus, the basic formation of Deccan’s livelihood 


was quite different from its northern counterparts. 


Another component of economic geography is forest which 
had an immense influence on the life of Deccan. Here forests have 
been discussed as geographical unit in political backdrop. In the 
introductory chapter the role of a forest in historical context is 
discussed in brief. Forest land is always considered as a source 
of economic resources. From ancient texts we come to know 
there were several synonyms of forest like jangala, atavi, 
aranya, vipina, gahana, kanana, and vana’®. A settlement- 
wilderness dichotomy could be seen in the Sanskrit texts in 
which the settlements ie. grama and nagara were clearly 


distinguished from the wilderness of vana and aranya. Another 


%6 See note 12, Chapter Five, ‘The Wilderness’, Upinder Singh, Political Violence in 
Ancient India, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 2017, p. 539. 
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opposite kind of space could be seen in the concept of dry land 
(jangala) and wet land (aniipa)*". It is interesting to note that 
all the synonyms used for forest do not have similar kind of 
appellation in early India. For example, in Buddhacarita, vana 
and aranya mean forest but vana also denotes a pleasure garden 


along with the terms kanana and udyand®, 


Romila Thapar is one of the pathfinders, who has stated 
the importance of a forest in the study of history in her article 


°° She for the first time took 


‘Perceiving the Forest: Early India’ 
forest as a theme of study in early Indian history following the 
clue given by Gunther-Dietz Sontheimer in a memorial lecture 
held in 199°. Trautmann in his book published in 2015” has 
dealt with the forest which opens a new aspect of the study of 
the geographical unit. While discussing political violence in 
India, Upinder Singh has also taken into consideration the 
forest tract and its role in the state policy mainly in the wars, 
and B. D. Chattopadhyaya in his recent work” raises several 
new ideas regarding forest land. Thus, in the recent past forest 
as a geographical unit becomes an important part of historical 
study in different aspects. Thapar’s work is important in 
understanding the role and concept of a forest in ancient 


literature. She has shown that the perception of a vana was not 


57 Upinder Singh, ibid, p. 372. 


58 Upinder Singh, ibid, p. 381. 


*° Romi a Thapar, ‘Perceiving the Forest: Early India’, Studies in History, Vol. 17, 1, 
2011, pp.1-16. 


°° Romila Thapar, ibid, p. 1. 


°! Thomas, R Trautmann, Elephants and Kings: An Environmental History 
Permanent Black, in association with Ashoka University, Ranikhet, 2015. 
62 


Upinder Singh, Political Violence in Ancient India, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 2017. 
° B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Concept of Bharatavarsha and other Essays, 


Permanent Black, in association with Ashoka University, Ranikhet, 2017. 
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static, neither uniform in early India as we get two opposite 
characters of a forest. Sometimes it is described as a land of 
‘fictive paradise’ while on the other hand we get forest as a 
hostile and fearful habitat of evil powers or demons™. She also 
opined that a forest is not a neutral item as the demands of 
civilization changes the perceptions of the forest and its people. 
The work by Thapar has shown that the forests and the human 
settlements were never far away from each other and thus 
travelling from a town to another meant crossing a forest. 
However, there is a basic difference between a grdma and an 
aranya. Besides being a space between settlements, a forest is 
strange, remote and different in character. The creatures of a 
forest have different kind of unpredictable behaviour and 
appearance”. This dichotomy can also be seen in case of 
grhastha and sannyast . Thapar has described the concept and 
situation of the forests on the basis of the literary sources, while 
in the monograph by Trautmann we can see the role of the 
forest in political backdrop”. Upinder Singh has very lucidly 
shown how being a treatise on political economy, AS gives 


importance to economic and military potential of forest land. 


The role of a forest area is elaborately highlighted in the 
AS, a text that represents our concerned time. The AS enlists 
agriculture, animal husbandry and trade as the principal 
occupations. Though Kautilya suggested clearing forests and 
expansion of agricultural land®’, which indicates the growing 


agricultural practice in the then society, it expresses the 


°4 Romila Thapar, 2011, op. cit, p. 2. 

°° Romila Thapar, ibid, p 3. 

6 Romila Thapar, ibid., 

°? Thanas R. Trautmann, op. cit 

°8 Upinder Singh, op. cit, pp. 419-20. 

AS. 2.1.1-20,R.P. Kangle, op. cit, p. 62-63. 
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importance of forest area in a state. The treatise has given an 
idea of ideal janapada which should have arable land, material 
forests, and elephant forests along with domesticated animals or 
pasu. Besides, it is also mentioned that an ideal janapada 


should also be devoid of wild animals, deer, and forest people. 


AS refers to the forest people as vanacaras, aranyavasins 
and atavikas”. Among them the afavikas are also mentioned in 
Asokan edicts. There are two kinds of forest mentioned in AS 
according to their location — those separate and far from the 
villages and those adjacent and connected to the villages. But 
the forests are classified mainly based on the major resources 
they produce for the state ie. on the basis of their economic 
value. For example— the elephant forests (hasti/naga/dvipa-vana), 
material forests (dravya-vana), and wild animal or deer forests 
(mrga-vana). The most important forests according to the AS, for 
the state were the elephant forest and the material forests. 


Importance of elephant forest could be seen from the section 4g”. 


According to Kautilya the best elephants are from 
Kalinga and Angara while medium quality are from Cedi, 
Karusga, Dasarna and Aparanta and the lowest quality are from 
Surashtra and Pancananda”’. However, Trautmann has shown the 
list was compiled from a northern point of view as the 
elephants from Western Ghats of South India are ignored”. 
Thus, at least it is clear that the region taken under 


consideration was greatly connected with elephants, which is also 


°° See RE XII. atavikas are also mentioned in the edits of Agoka. 

The Malavalli inscription bears an interesting term - Gama@harasahaldtavi consisting 
of four territorial units like gama, Ghara, sahala, and atavi (See V. V. Mirashi, op. 
cit.). 

79 AS. 2.31.1. 

7 AS.2.2.13-14 

” Upinder Singh, op. cit, p. 422 
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evident from the numismatic issues by different powers of the 
region (FigIII.11.). Kautilya also suggests the king should create 
an elephant forest at the frontier guarded by the forest people”. 
It clearly suggests that indigenous people of a forest land were 
also important for a state’s policy. AS also mentions presence of 
the nagavanadhyaksa or the superintendent of the elephant 
forest. The importance of an elephant is also traceable from AS 
which mentions a killer of an elephant should be killed by the 
forest guards.“ Thus, the elephant forests were the reserve forest 
for state according to state policy during the time. Besides 
military importance, the economic importance of the tusks is 


also mentioned in the text”. 


Hence, to Kautilya, forest is such a spatial unit into which the 
state aggressively extends its administrative and fiscal activities as it 
is a rich economic and military resource, a space to be 
“controlled, exploited, protected and enhanced” © The king is 
advised to establish vanas and the officer known as kupyddhyaksa 
is told to establish factories for the manufacture of goods made 
from forest produce outside as well as inside the forest.” 

As human beings are also a part of human geography, 
the forest-dwellers cannot be ignored in this chapter, though we 
have very little data available about these forest-dwellers. They 
could be the inhabitants of a forest, a regular passer-by or those 
who come here occasionally. The term afavika usually denotes 
during this time the “politically problematic” group among forest 


people or chieftains but sometimes the afavikas are referred to 


8 ASOD B. 

™ A8.2.2.6-9, 

75 Upinder Singh, op. cit. p 423. 
7° Upinder Singh, ibid, p. 420. 
77 Upinder Singh, ibid 
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as forest people in general”. AS helps us to understand the 
nature of the atavikas. They live in their own territory, are 
many in number and brave, they fight in the open, seize and 
destroy countries, and have the same characteristics as kings. 
Thus they are different from the robbers living in forests who 
are few in number and easy to identify and capture.” 
Interestingly, Singh has rightly attracted our attention to the fact 
that the edicts of Asoka have shown that he was more 
compassionate and sensitive towards the forest beasts than the 
forest people”. In his RE XII, he directly threatened the forest 
people or their chieftains (atavi® she Thus, with the support of 
AS and Agokan edicts, it could be said that the afavika’s way 
of life was different from the main-stream people and they were 
united as a ruling group who had their own rules to follow or a 
group under certain leadership. The forest people are also 
acknowledged by Kautilya as trade routes pass though the 
forests tract and thus goodwill (anugraha) of the atavikas, 
antapalas and the chiefs of the city and countryside is required 
for a king. This particular point became imperative in our study 
to understand the nature of politics in Deccan. Its geographical 
features compelled all localities to keep a good balance of power 


with each other to perform their own p olitico-economic way of life. 


Therefore, the text clearly shows that during early historic 
phase the forest was an important component of a kingdom or 


empire and there are multifaceted relationships between the 


78 See note 69 of this chapter. 

7 A8.8.5.43 

®° Upinder Singh, op. cit., p 387 

®1 Here the term is used to denote the dwellers of forest or atavikah. See note 47, 
chapter five, Upinder Singh, ibid, p. 542. 

® &. Hultzch, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol I Inscriptions of Asoka: New 
Edition, Government of India, 1925, pp. 43ff 
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forest, forest people and the king or state. A forest is required 
to be a part of the empire, a good relationship with the forest 
dwellers is needed to run a state smoothly but at the same time 
the state tries to control the activities of the forest people. Their 
tendency to be confined within their own area no doubt was a 
relief for the state but sometimes their nature to disobey the 
supremacy of the king was a threat to the empire. The Greeks 
also placed the forest people with special mention while 
describing India, though with much imagination and 


; 33 
astonishment”. 


Hunting, which is related with the forest and was an 
integral part of the ancient Indian kingship, was among the 
activities of king which was one of the causes of leaving 
palace™*, The royal hunters who killed wild animals for pleasure 
were celebrated and known for their prowess. On the contrary, 
the people whose subsistence were hunting are described in the 
ancient texts as violent, uncultured and lowly®. During early 
times the wild animals were a part of “cross-cultural 
interactions” sometimes through war or sometimes through trade. 
Upinder Singh rightly states that agricultural expansion never led 
hunting and gathering as an extinct subsistence. She also 
mentions that the empires and kingdoms of early India 
“coexisted with vast forest tracts where the writ of the state did 


not run smoothly or run at all’**, 


However, the present study has little scope to delve into a 
detailed discussion on forest. A further study on the topic is 


required in future. Forest and many related terms come from the 


3 Upinder Singh, op. cit. pp. 367-68. 
*4 Upinder Singh, ibid, p. 368-69. 

*5 Upinder Singh, p. 369. 

*© Upinder Singh, ibid, p. 370. 
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inscriptions ofthe time as well. A chart has been prepared on the 
basis of Ga Sa to have a glimpse of the geographical data 


reflected in contemporary literature (Table: 3.1.). 


Table 3:1. Geographical data from Ga Sa 
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Sirisa flower 
(1.55) 


There are numerous evidences throwing light on the then 
economic geography. For example the Chandrakheda sealing 
inscription” can be cited (Fig, IIL9.). As cotton is an economic 
product, cotton production and that cotton trade was under direct 
control of the state is evident from this sealing It shows how 
important was the cotton production and trade in Deccan, that 
even the carts required to be registered to carry cotton 
exclusively (Fig, IIL8.). It shows the importance of the crop in 
the contemporary economy. The sealing also reveals about the 


transport and road system of the then Deccan. 


For any political unit, occupation of a land is important. Thus, 
in this context it is imperative to understand the driven forces 
behind the land occupation to understand the political unit. It is 
also important to discuss the resource as a causative factor behind the 
territorial occupation. The natural resources of the region which 
caused the principal instinct behind the occupancy of a territory 
may vary from minerals to forest products. From the primary 
sources it is clearly evident that Deccan was the centre of 
attraction at least since the time of the Nandas**. The interest 
became more prominent during the Mauryan realm. Minting coins 
by the post-Mauryan powers in various metals in large number 
also indicates Deccan’s access to different minerals and metals 
either from its own mines or through import. Satavahanas were 


the first power in the subcontinent to have issued coins in 


87 The inscription has been discussed in details in the chapter two 

88 Tine 12: .. Mfa]gadhanam ca vipularn bhayam janeto hathi Sugamgiyam paya- 
yati [;] Mfaga]dha[m] ca rajanam Bahafsa/timitam pade vamda-payati[. ] Narnda- 
raja-nitam ca Kaf[li]mgavJinam samnive[sa]... -K. P. Jayaswal, ‘The Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Kharavela’, EZ, Vol. XX, p 80 
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metals like lead, copper, brass (an alloy of copper and zinc), 
bronze (an alloy of copper, tin and sometimes other elements) 
and potin (copper, zinc, lead and tin)”. S. Suresh probably 
rightly states in his book Beauty in Money’ that the 
Satavahanas mostly obtained the potin coins as a by-product in 
their mints when thousands old and broken Satavahana lead, 
copper and other coins were melted for making new ones. If the 
point has been taken into consideration, we have to accept that a 
good number of S&atavahana coins have been destroyed during 
early historic time and those coins were certainly in circulation 
for a long period. This could be a reason of not getting ample 
specimens of the early Satavahana ruler in particular. Here we 


have enlisted the metals used in coin minting in Deccan — 


Lead: Mines of Kurnool district and Agnigudala in Andhra 
Pradesh, Sarigipalli-Dhumohalli’s high grade lead deposits in 
Odisha, Almora in Uttar Pradesh, Baraula in Kashmir probably 
were used to extract lead. Lead along with copper and tin was also 
imported from Roman Empire mainly through Barygaza in 


3 


Gujarat attested by the Periplus’’. Probably lead was also 


imported from Southeast Asia. 


Copper: Calliana or Kalyan in Maharashtra, Guntupalayiam, 
Kumool, Venkatagiri, Kalahasti and Ongole in Andhra Pradesh 
were exploited for copper and as mentioned previously copper was 


an item of import during the time. 


*° Bhandare has enlisted copper, bronze, brass, white potin, yellow potin, arsenical 
copper, lead and silver as the metals of Satavahana coins in his unpublished PhD. 
thesis. 

°° 'S. Suresh, Beauty in Money: Numismatic Art and Technology of Early South Inda 
(Up to and including the Pallava Period), Manohar, New Delhi, 2011, p.114. 


°! Periplus, staza 49. 
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Zine: Mines of Rajasthan, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh provided 


zine. 


Tin: Rajasthan was probably the only source of tin and it was 
not adequate for them. Probably tin was imported from Thailand 
and from Rome”. Besides these natural resources, the previously 
issued coins were also major sources of metals for minting coins 


as already mentioned above. 


Besides minting coins, commercial activities in this region 
were also largely depended on the natural resource base. Andhra 
Pradesh is rich in mines. Murravakonda (near Veerapuram) and 
Mangutti (Mangaliputra) in Kurnool have diamond deposits. The 
hill on which Jaggayaeta Buddhist monastery is situated was 
also a source of gold. At present the whole hillis almost destroyed 
as dynamite are charged to collect the gold-ore (Fig, III.12.). 
Interestingly, the Buddhist monastery of Jaggayapeta is locally 
known as Dhanamdibba. The importance of gold mines during 
early historic phase is also attested by the name of the 
Mauryan’s southern province Le. Suvarnagiri. Besides the minerals 
and metals, forest resources and agricultural resources are also 
important. We have already discussed about forest as a source 
of elephants. The epigraphs of the Deccan mentions about some 
medicinal plants like karafija tree. We have a reference to 
lankudiyas who may be identified as a merchant of timber which also 
suggests forest produces became a principal resource of trade in that 


time. 


Apart from the forest land, the coastal area is also an 
important geographical unit to a state for revenue generation. It 
is closely related to a coastal land and in this matter a coast 
acts as a catalyst. A coast always opens up doors for the 


°? Paul T. Craddock, ‘Two Millennia of the Sea-Boume Metals Trade with India, 
Indian Journal of History of Science, Vol. 48 pt 1, 2013, p 4 
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maritime traders and becomes a junction wherein maritime and 
inland trading activities meet. The region of our study is 
interestingly tied by two long stretches of coastal tracts — the 
western seaboard and the eastern seaboard. West coastline 
especially the Konkan coast played very important role in not 
only economy but in socio-political scenario of the times. In the 
east, Coromandel coast was the principal activity centre for the region. 
Western coast or Konkan has been mentioned several times in the then 
inscriptions by the name of Aparanta. There are numismatic evidences 
besides the epigraphic data that shows that there were local 
ruling families in the Konkan coast under the title of Mahabhoja. 
Even the Kumaras’ had a connection with the coastal land. From the 
contemporary texts we come to know that the ports of Sopara, 
Kalyan, Chaul, etc. were situated in this region. Archaeological 
remains of the Naneghat pass help us to understand how the inland 
powers like the Satavahanas generated money by taxation at such 
mountain passes which connected the coast with the hinterland (Fig, 


TH.13A-13F.). 


Here one must keep in mind that resources are always 
closely linked with routes. To exploit the natural resources, well 
developed communication machinery is imperative. Similarly 
utilization of these resources is only possible if the state could 
make the resources as products of trade. Deccan was well- 
connected through the routes with other parts of the country as 
we have already seen above. Almost all the donative inscriptions of 
the Satavahanas refer to salt which clearly suggest that the state 
had ultimate control over salt production® and also suggests that 
salt was an important produce controlled by the State. However, from 


the inscription it seems that these references are to rock salt as these 


°3 Line 14: ... vitarama apdlasa anomasa alonakhadaka arathasavinavika 
savajataparihdarika ca etehi na pariharehi... 


—E. Senart, 1905-06, op. cit, p. 65. 
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mentions a prohibition for diggin gs of salt in the donated land. Hence, 
though we get very little primary source on state’s control over the 
economic products, these scattered data reveals the state had a strong 
control over the economic activities during the time of the 
Satavahanas. Therefore, control over the economic resources 
helped the state to generate tax as well as to keep an eye over 


the craft producing industries. 


Among the agricultural production jawar, bajra, wheat and 
rice are the four major food crops produced in Deccan and 
adjoining neighbourhood. The black soils are rich with 
manganese, iron and calcium but poor in nitrogen. Black soil 
regions produce sugarcane, cotton, wheat, grapes and mango 
(Fig, II1.8. and Fig, II1.14.). Cashew nuts grow well in the laterite 
soils of Kolhapur and the coastal region produces coconut in 
large quantity. In the Malwa region jawar, wheat, maize, til 
(sesame) and gram along with arhar and moong, cotton, hemp 
are produced in large scale. 

The above discussion reflects how the Satavahanas 
consolidated their power in Deccan and how the territorial 
features helped them to develop their political structure. 
Physiography of the region makes Deccan unique. Several natural 
passes in Western Ghats linked the region with west coast and 
the passage of central India had several routes connecting the 
region south of Narmada —one connects Ujjain-Dhar-Bagh region 
with Nasik, while another route connects the Pauni-Paunar to 
Jabalpur and other places of Madhya Pradesh. Therefore the 
Satavahanas always tried to keep their control over the inland 
towns, trade centres and the corridors as this would confirm 
immaculate trading networks along with control on the natural 
resources which were economically vibrant. In this context the 
Sakas became their principal contender and the relationship with the 


Sakas further regulated the power balance in Deccan. In course of 
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time they have lost their territory to the Sakas and Gautamiputra 
Satakarni recovered the lost territory from them and controlled over a 
large region consisting of parts of Malwa, parts of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. His successors 
could not keep their control over the whole region ruled by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and the Western Ksatrapas took away 
again a large part from them and local dynasties like the 
Mahabhojas, Kumaras and so on shifted their allegiance to the 
Sakas; finally the later Satavahanas were mainly confined to 
Andhra Pradesh. And as reflected by the numismatic evidence, it 
seems that probably in this phase the Satavahana established a strong 


naval unit in the east coast. 


Ga& Sa, the only available contemporary indigenous literary 
source of our study mentions several geographical terms. R. G. 
Basak in the introduction has already discussed the geographical 
references from this text’. He has shown that the geo graphical 
details of Deccan and especially of Narmada-Godavari basin is 
much discussed compared to northern India. The Himalaya and the 
Ganges has no reference in any of the Gathas. However, the 
river Yamuna is mentioned in one of the Gathds (VII 69). Basak 
has opined on the basis of his study that the poets belonged to 


Southern and Western India”. 


°* R. G Basak, ed. and tr., The Prakritik Gatha Saptasati: Compiled by Satavahana 
king Hala, The Asiatic Society, Kolkata, 2010 (Rep.), p. xii 
°° RG. Basak, ibid. 
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V. Summary 


To understand the geography and other related issues 
especially of the Satavahana territory, this chapter has been 
divided into two broad segments — the physical geography of their 
territory especially the landscape and seascape, while other 
factors like the economic geography, political geography, 


historical geography etc. have also been taken into consideration. 


There are different opinions regarding the capital of the 
Satavahanas among the scholars. We have shown in this chapter that — 
1. Junnar does not qualify as a capital of the Satavahanas, 2. 
Satavahana records never mention Paithan a capital, even, there is 
no reference to Paithan in Satavahana epigraphs, 3. Dhanyakataka 
also does not have enough data to be considered as the Satavahana 
capital. This may also indicate towards the presence of multiple 
capitals in the form of locality nuclei and not a specific one as in case 


of north India. 


In early historic Deccan connotation of a region and/or 
locality frequently changed according to political situation and this 
does not help us to fix a static geographical boundary for the 
Satavahanas. We have seen that analysis of the data of 
Hathigumpha inscription suggests that probably Musika-nagara 
and Kanha-Bena were not under the direct control of the 
Satavahanas; but the Satavahanas had definitely some indirect 
influence or control over the region. Else Kharavela would have 
either mentioned that he occupied a part of the territory of 
Satakarni or would not mention the Satavahanas at all in his 


prasasti. 


Connotation of Daksinapatha was also not a static one 
like the Satavahana territory. It also suggests that the term 


daksindpatha did not denote a mere path or route but developed 
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as a territorial expression in course of time which was linked 
with several other localities of north through Daksinapatha. Even 
the title daksinapathapati was adopted by the Satavahanas, we do 
not find mention in records before Gautamiputra Satakarni’s time. 
It could somehow be explained as an act of legitimization. Sakas’ 
frequent inroads into the Satavahana’s core territory probably 


compelled them to use this kind of epithet. 


Landscape with hilly forest tracts of Deccan itself divides 
the inhabitants into groups within a particular area who were not 
self sufficient due to their geographical constraints. The rivers of 
Deccan are extremely large but being rain fed, they dry out in 
winter in most of the places. The spatial features made the 
people opt for trade, and the business-network was their principal 
means of survival. This is further reflected in the unique monetary 
system in this macro-region. Thus the combination of physiographic 
features became major force behind the development of the region’s 


politico-economice culture since the earliest times. 


We have cited the case of Govardhana, which suggests that the 
territorial unit Ghara was larger than a district and, thus, more 
befitting as a provincial headquarter than a district. There were at least 


four provinces in the Satavahana territ ory if not more than that. 


Mentioning territorial units of central India in their 
epigraphs besides use of a central Indian symbol (i.e. the Ujjain 
symbol) on their coins as royal emblem clearly show the upper 
Narmada valley played a major role in the Satavahana polity 
and Malwa was a part of the territory of the Satavahanas right 
from the beginning of their realm. However, in course of time 


they lost the control over upper Narmada valley to the Sakas. 


Then finally we have dealt with the forest and the forest peop le 


as trade routes passed though the forest tracts and thus goodwill 
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(anugraha) of the atavikas, antapdlas and the chiefs of the 


cities and people of the countryside is required for a king. 


Satavahanas kept their control over the economic produces like 
cotton, salt, etc. is evident from archaeological evidences. Therefore, 
control over the economic resources helped the state to generate 
tax as well as to keep an eye over the craft producing 


industries. 
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Figures 


Fig. 1111-7 Different Rivers in Deccan 


Fiq. 010.1. River Ertshns near Wijawesds. Anchra Pradesh (Photo Courtesy: Googie) 


Fig 013 Bhima rear the temple Chardralamba in Sannatl 
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Fig. OLS. River Ullas, Maharashtra 
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Fig.11L.11. Elephant type coins issued by different powers of early 
historic Deccan and adjoining area 


Fig. 111.12 
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Fig. 1I1.B8A-BF. Archaeological remains at Naneg hat 


Huge Store: dar ol Surugtal, Munerestins 
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Fig. 111.14. Mangoes from Junnar (in 20 12 CE) 
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Exploring Early Historic Deccan for Understanding the 
Rise of the S Rav Ahanas 


Chapter 4, 


Rise of the Satavahanas and 
Understanding the Polity 
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In previous chapters, we have already discussed how the 
Mauryan control over Deccan pushed the region to the threshold of 
early historic phase. However, the experience of monarchical state 
system introduced by the Mauryas helped Deccan to prepare the 
background for its flourishing early historic phase. The political 
backdrop of rise of the Satavahanas has already been discussed 
in the previous chapters in brief. In this chapter we shall 
address the issues in detail to understand the character of 
Deccan, rise of the Satavahanas and the nature of their polity 
which gave birth to a unique political system. Though the 
Satavahanas ruled over Deccan for almost three centuries, 
unfortunately there is not a single contemporary text, that 
directly reflects upon the political scenario of the region under 
this major power. It is said that the Deccan for the first time 
experienced an indigenous monarchical polity with the emergence 
of the Satavahana dynasty. But we have seen in the previous 
discussion that the local powers of the region had already 
introduced monarchical state system in Deccan. However, here it 
should be noted that the political system introduced by the 
Satavahanas was not entirely modeled on the Mauryan 
monarchical system that Deccan had experienced just a century 
before. A gradual process of emergence of monarchy is reflected 
in pre-Satavahana political set up and this has been marked as 
transitional phase to early historic by B.D. Chattop adhy aya’. In 
this chapter, thus, some aspects of janapadas and mahdjanapadas 
(Table: 4.1.) along with the M auryas would become important besides 
those of the pre-Satavahanas and Satavahanas to understand the 


transition in a better way. 


' B. D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Transition to Early Historic Deccan: A Note’, Studying 
Early India Archaeology, Texts, and Historical Issues, Permanent Black, Delhi, 
2011, pp. 39-47. 
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Table.4.. Janapadas and Mahdjanapadas mentioned in the 
Anguttaranikdya 


Angajanapadé (II 328), Ukkala- Kasi, Kosala, Anga, Magadh, Vrji, 
janapada (II 62), Uttarajanapada | Malla, Cedi, Vatsa, Matsa, Sirasena, 
(I 347), Kallajyanapada (1 92), Kuru, Paficala, ASmaka, Avanti, 


Dakkhinamalay ayanapada Gandhara, Kamboja” 
(192), Rohanayanapada (1 35, II 30, 
246, 347), Stinaparanta-janapada (1 
260) 


> Ranabir Chakravartti, Bharat-Itihaser Adiparva: Prachin Parva theke 600 
Khristabda, Vol.1, Orient Blackswan, Kolkata, 2009, p. 134-135. 
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I. Satavahana Chronology 


Before delving into the polity a brief discussion on the 
Satavahana chronology is required. The dynastic sections of the 
Puranas refer to the Satavahanas as Andhra or Andhra-jativa 
who succeeded the Kanvas - ...Kanva bhoksyanti... paryaya-kdle tu 
bhumir Andhran gamisyati... ?_ Here we would like to reiterate that 
the term Andhra denotes an ethnic indigenous group and besides this 
Andhra is also used to indicate a territory, though in early India 
people and place-names were inter-changeable. The edicts of 
Asoka also refer to the Andhras as a group of people of the 
Deccan and mention them along with the Pulindas/Parindas, while 
the Bhojas are mentioned with the Pitinikas*. Interestingly, Pliny also 
mentioned the Andhras as tribe*. According to the Puranic evidence 
Sisuka was the progenitor of the dynasty, whose name is spelt 
variously in different manuscripts like ‘Sisuko'ndhrah sa-jatiyah’ 
and ‘Sindhuko hy Andhra-jatiyah’®. Sisuka is unanimously identified 
with Simuka of Naneghat label inscription’. The second king 


> FE, Pargiter, ed, The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age with 
Introduction and Note, Humphrey Milford and Oxford University Press, London, 
1913, p. 35. 

Smith R Morton, Dates and Dynasties in the Earliest Puranas, pp. 53 (translation) 
and 374 (text). 


“ RE-XIIL, Gimar version bears the name as Parindas (... --- a[mjJdha-[pi]rimdesu 


savata devanam piyasa dharmmanusastim....) 

Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi versions bear the name Pulinda (... bkoja- pitinikesu amdhra- 
puli[de]su savatra devanam priyasa dhramanuSasti....) 

SBN, lukherjee, ‘Greek and Latin Texts on the Andhras’, A.M. Shastri, ed., The 
Age of the Satavahanas, Vol. I, Aryan Books Intemational, New Delhi, 1999, p. 93. 

° FE. Pargiter, ed, op cit, p. 38. 


7-V.V. Mirashi, The History and Inscriptions of the Sdtavahanas and the Westem 
Kshatrapas, Maharashtra Board for Literature and Culture, Bombay,1981, No. 4, p. 
20. 
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according to the Puranas was Krsna® who is also mentioned in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions’. Apart from the Nasik inscription, 
he is also mentioned in an ivory sealing found from Nevasa 
excavation’? A good number of coins issued by him have also 
been found from  Junnar. Archaeological data shows Kanha 
controlled Junnar and neighbouring area. At the same time his absence 
in the Naneghat gallery is also important and probably indicates to a 
family struggle within the Satavahana family. The historicity of the 
third ruler of the Puranic list is also established by the 
Naneghat label inscription”! where king Siri Satakarni is 
mentioned along with his queen Naganika. He is also known 
from his numerous coins and also from an inscription from 
Sanchi’”, The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela’? also mentions 
him. After the third ruler of the dynasty, preparing a chronological 


chart becomes difficult and cumbersome. 


* Puranas attempt at Sanskritizing the indigenous personal names of the 
tulers, for example Kanha to Krsna. Krsna of Puraa is mentioned as Kanha 
in both his inscriptions and coins. 

°F. Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik’, No. 3, EZ, Vol. VII, p.93. 

10 Gautam Jantakal, ‘A New Coin type of Kanha Satavahana’, ND, Vol 41, 2017, 
pp. 17-20. 


The seal bears legend Kavhasa along with symbols of svastika, triangle-headed 
standard, and nandipada Unfortunately, Gautam Jantakal did not use any reference 
to this sealing. 
'! G. Buhler, The Naneghat Inscriptions, Chapter XI, Archaeological Survey of 
Western India, Vol. V, 1877-80, p.64. 

” G. Buhler, ‘ Votive Inscriptions from the Sanchi Sttipas’, EZ, Vol. I, p. 88 
Cunningham, A., The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central India: 


Comprising a Brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress and Decline of 
Buddhism; With an Account of the Opening and Examination of the Various Groups 
of Topes around Bhilsa, London: Smith, Elder and Co., and Banbay: Smith Taylor 
and Co., 1954, Inscription No. 190, pp. 214, 264. 

3 K.P. Jayaswal, ‘The Hathigum pha Inscription of Kharavela’, EZ Vol. 20, pp. 71- 
0, 
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We have already mentioned earlier that the coins of 
Kochiputra should be placed somewhere near Satakarni'“, and 


here we have placed him after Siri Satakarni'. 


This early 
Satavahana ruler was probably not known to the Purdnakaras at 
least by the name Kochiputra Satakarni, as there is more than 
one ruler mentioned in the Puranas after Satakarni who are yet 
to be identified by archaeological evidences. Though, according 
to the Purdnas, there was a third Satakarni who is attributed a 
long fifty-six(56) years of reigning period, we do not have other 
supportive evidences to identify this ruler as Kochiputra. 


However, there is a possibility to consider him as the Satakarni- 


II. 


The label inscriptions of Naneghat mention three Kumaras 
namely Kumara Bhaya(la), Kumara Hakusiri and Kumara 
Satavahana. They are unanimously taken as the sons of 
Satakarni and Naganika. But unfortunately all these images are 
totally destroyed. Thus, visual art in this case does not help us 
to consider them as the sons of Satakarni as we could not 
determine whether these images were of individuals much 
younger than Satakarni. However, the principal reason behind this 
common belief that the statues were of young princes ie. the 
sons of Satakarni and Naganika is the use of the term kumadra 
prefixed to their names. A recent study’® questions whether this 
term means the prince in early historic context at all. On the 
basis of data culled from some early historic inscriptions it may now 
be argued that the term kumdra may not simply be taken to denote a 


prince but Kumaras emerged as powerful elite in the region under 
™ on the basis of palaeography ofthe legends of coins. 

'5 As the Naneghat label inscriptions suggest Satakami was the son of Simuka. 

'© Smita Halder, ‘The Kumaras in Early Historic Context: A Preliminary 
Investigation’, Paper presented in the 15" Annual Intemational Conference of Itihas 


Academy Dhaka, Bangladesh, 2019. 
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consideration during that time. Presence of the Kumaras in Nane ghat 
region is also attested by the Naneghat cave inscription, which 
suggests that the Kumaras mentioned in the label inscriptions might 
belong to the same elite family and probably they were not the sons of 
the Satakarni I. In this context it is worth mentioning that several 
coins issued by the Kumaras have come to light which indirectly 


supp ort the above hypothesis. 


Unfortunately, the other early Satavahana rulers, except a 
few, are almost not traceable in the archaeological context. Hala, 
another Satavahana ruler is well known as the compiler of the 
contemporary text Ga Sa. According to the Puranas, he ruled only 
for 5 years)”, Hala is also known from his numismatic issue’. The 
next ruler among the Satavahanas who is mentioned in the 
Puranas and fortunately we get his name mentioned in one of 
the inscriptions at Kanaganahalli is Matalaka’® (Fig.4.L.). Sundara 
Satakarni, another ruler mentioned in Puranic list is believed to 
be identified with Sandanes of the Periplus. However, till the 
discovery of the narrative inscription mentioning Sundara 
Satakarni at Kanaganahalli, his presence was doubted by scholars. 
These discoveries definitely prove the authenticity and historicity 
of these two rulers who are not known from any other 


archaeo lo gical evidence besides the one mentioned above. 


The number of the inscriptions referring to the 


Satavahanas has increased and it seems that the number is more 


17 tatah samvatsaran pafica Halo raja bhavisyati.. - F. E. Pargiter, ed., op. cit, p. 
41. 

18 Shobhana Gokhale, ‘A Unique Copper-coin of the Satavahana King Hala’, A. V. 
Narasimha Murthy ed., JNSZ, Vol XL VII, 1986, pp. 24-25. 

19k P. Poonacha, Excavations at Kanaganahalli (Sannati) Taluk Chitapur, Dist 
Gulbarga Karnataka, The Director General, ASI, New Delhi, 2011, pl. LXL-A, p. 
367. 
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likely to grow further 2° now there are almost fifty-six 
inscriptions, which mention the  Satavahanas (including the 
inscriptions issued by the Satavahanas and some contemporary 


inscriptions as well which refer to the Satavahanas). 


It is well known that early inscriptions of Deccan do not 
mention this ruling dynasty as Andhras but as Satavahana or 
belonging to the Sdtavahana-kula, unlike the Puranas. We have 
mentioned a probable cause of the Andhra identity in the 
previous chapter. The fact that the ruler named Chimuka ruled 
principally in Andhra region who probably succeeded a local ruler 
named Kanvayasiri. This incident could be preserved in the 
account of the Puranas as a myth that the Satavahanas emerged 
after defeating the Kanvas. This also could be the cause to 
associate them with Andhra. But if we consider that there was 
some kind of connection between the Satavahanas and the 
Andhras, it could have been one of the clans belonging to a 
larger ethnic group ie. the Andhras. However, a long term 
debate on this issue is going on and we do not have enough 
data to conclude this. As it is already mentioned that the 
Satavahanas never mentioned themselves as Andhras, neither 
have they cited any Andhra connection in any of their primary 
sources, it is difficult to understand the relationship between 
these two groups. But it is interesting to note that we get the 
Satavahana connection not only in Deccan but in Kashmir too, 
as the Lohara dynasty of Kashmir is also referred as 


Satavahana-kula”” | Unfortunately the meaning of the word 


?° According to the recent report in The New Indian Express, a new Satavahana 
inscription has been reported ffom Mukkatraopet in Velgatoor mandala in the year 
2013. The New Indian Express, Sunday, 2s July, 2013. 

*1 Kalhan, Rajatarangini, VI. 367, VIL 1283, VIL 1732. 

VI. 367 — “In this land abounding in wealth and prosperity, the illustrious family of 


Satavahana gained ascendancy like the mango sapling in a pleasure park which has 
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‘Satavahana’ is not known or properly supported by any primary 
source. However, we do not have any further evidence to verify 
the relationship or connection between these two powers, neither 
do we have any clue to describe the reason behind this claim. 
Even it is important to note that the centres of these two powers 
were not only located far away from each other, but also were 
chronologically far removed. However, we do not have any 


evidence of migration of the Satavahanas towards Kashmir yet. 


Scholars in the past have tried to explain the dynastic name i.e. 
the Satavahana. According to A. M. Shastri the Satavahana dynasty 
either originated from a person known as Satavahana or probably they 
had descended from the Andhra-Satavahanas”. The use of the 
expression Sdtavdhana-kula in their own records makes it clear that 
this was a dynastic name. Addition of the prefix mahd to it (ie. 
Mahasatavahana) further equates that position with ethnic groups such 
as the Rathikas, Bhojas ete. Probably for the above-mentioned 


been sprinkled with water by the cloud after a conflagration has burnt down the 
inferior trees.” 
VIL 1283 — “Formerly in Darvabhisara, Nara of the House of Bharadvaja was a 
king. His son Naravahana begot Phulla who begot Satavahana. From him was 
Canda; his son Canduraja, in tum, had many sons and a daughter called Didda, who 
was given in marriage to the king Ksemagupta. The queen being without male issue 


installed her nephew Sarngramaraja, son of Udayaraja, on the throne. Her other 


brother Kantiraj a had a son Jassaraja.” 


VIL 1732 — “Fortune leaving the House of Udayaraja established herself in the 


House of Kantiraja of the family of Satavahana, like the splendour of day which 


after leaving the pinnacle of the Himalaya abandoned by the gods settles on the 


divine slopes of Mount Meru.” (This is the last verse of the Seventh T aranga) 

(See Ranjit Sitaram Pandit, Rdjatarangini: The Saga of the Kings of Kasmir, 
Trasnlated from the Original Sanskrit and entitled the River of Kings with an 
Introduction, Annotations, Appendices, Index, ete, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 
1935 (Rep. 1990), pp. 260, 368) 

22 AM. Shastri, The Sadtavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas: A Historical 
Framework, Dattsons, Nagpur, 1998, fh. 1., p.4. 
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reasons, A. M. Shastri (without any relevant explanation) uses the 
term Andhra-Sdtavadhanas, wherein the former denotes the association 
with the place and the latter with the family. If we take this view 
into consideration, all the issues (coins) bearing the name 
Satavahana could be grouped in one category which were ‘of 
the Satavahanas’ and not to assign to a single ruler. These 
could be issued in different time periods and could be compared 
with the issues of the other ethnic groups in north India which were 
designated as tribal issues. Therefore, the inscribed numismatic issues 
of the Satavahanas could be divided into two principal groups — 1. 
with the name of individual rulers; 2. with family name. The second 
group suggested by us is further supported by the term 
mahasdtavahana which refers to an elevated position of the 
Satavahana as a family or group. Thus, we have coins of Satavahana 
and the presence of M ahasatavahana. However, while discussing the 
chronology of the Satavahanas, the archaeological data remains 
insufficient. Therefore, we have tried to give a tentative chronolo gical 
order of the Satavah anas in this section based on the Purdnic order but 


considering their archaeological finds. 


The chrondogy of the Andhra-Satavahanas could be as 


follows” — 


1. Simuka Satavahana Sirimata qa" king according to Puranic 
list and mentioned in the Naneghat label inscription [Fig 
4.I1.]) 

2. Kanha oi king according to Puranic list and known from 
his seal and co ins) 

3. Satakarni 3" king according to Puranic list) and Queen 


Naganika 


°3 Here Puranic sequences of the kings have been followed affer F. E, Pargiter, op 
cit, and Y. V. Raman Rao, ‘The Chronology of Andhra Dynasty and the 
Hathigumpha Inscription’, QUMS, Vol XLIV, No. 1, July 1953, pp. 99-107. 
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a. Kumara Bhaya(la) 


Sons of Satakarni (?) or Kumira dynasty? 


b. Kumara Hakusiri 
ec. Kumara Satavahana 
4. Kochiputra Satakarni (Known from his coins, probably 6" 
ruler mentioned in Purdnas as Satakarni [IT] * Time of 
Kochiputra could be dated back to c. 2" half of 1* century 
BCE as rightly suggested by Shailendra Bhandare gh 
5. Kausikiputra Satakarni (Known from his coins 26) 
6. Hala a7" king according to Puranic list; the author of 
Gathasaptasati; also known from his coins ay 
7. Matalaka as" king according to Puranic list) 
8. Sundara Satakarni (20" king according to Puranic list and 
mentioned in one inscription at Kanaganahalli, Karnataka) 
9. Chimuka Satavahana (Known from his coins and 
inscription from Kanaganahalli. We find the name Cakora 
Satakarni in Purdna as the aq ruler, but there is no 
corroborative source for this presumption) 
10. Gautamiputra Siva Satakarni oa king according to 
Puranic list; if we identify him with Sivasvati, Also known 
from his coins) 


11. Gautamiputra Satakarni 23" king according to Puranic 


= 


list; well known from his inscriptions and coins) 

12. Vasisthiputra Pulumavi qa" king according to Puranic 
list; well known from his inscriptions and coins) 

13. Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni qa" king according to Puranic 


list”’; also known from his coins and inscription) 


24 See the table in Y. V. Raman Rao, ibid, p.106. 


*S Shailendra Bhandare, ‘Linking the Past: Overstruck Coins and the Chronology of 


oO 


the Satavahanas’, Felicitas: Essays in Numismatics, Epigraphy and History in 
Honour of Joe Cribb, p. 58. 
2° Coins found from Kotalingala region. Coin No. Ktl-26 in Shailendra Bhandare, 
Unpublished Ph. D. thesis. 


27 


Shobhana Gokhale, op. cit. 
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28 


29 


14. Vasisthiputra Siva Sri Pulumavi 2s" king according to 
Puranic list; also known from his coins and inscription) 

15. Vasisthiputra Skanda Satakarni (known from coins and 
could be identified with Siva Sknada Satakarni of Puranic 
list as 26" ruler) 

16. Gautamiputra Yajiia Satakarni 27" king according to 
Puranic list; well known from his coins and inscription) 

17. Gautamiputra Vijaya Satakarni qs” king according to 
Puranic list, also known from his inscription at 
Nagarjunakonda” [Fig. 4. III]) 

18. Vasisthiputra Carhda Satakarni 29" king according to 
Puranic list, also known from coins ** and inscriptions”) 

19. Vasisthiputra Vijay a Satakarni (also known from coins) 

20. Madhariputra Sri Pulumavi 0" king according to 
Puranic list, also known from coins) 

21. (Gautamiputra) Kumbha Satakarni (Known from his 
coins” 

22. Mahasatavahana Agni Sarma (Agisama) (A Satavahana 
king?**) 


Found only in one manuscript of Vayu Purana. 


H. Sarkar, ‘Nagarjunakonda Prakrit Inscription of Gautamiputra Vijaya Satakami, 


Year 6’, EI, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 273-74. 
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31 


See coin no. cap-41 in Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit 
Kodavali inscription in V. V., Mirashi, The History and Inscriptions of the 


Satavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas, Maharashtra Board for Literature and 
Culture, Bombay, 1981, pp. 82-85. 


32 


Shashikant G. Dhopate, ‘Silver Portrait Coin of (Gautamiputra) Kumbha 


Satakami’, SSIC, Vol. XTV, pp. 41-43. 


33 


. K,, Sarma, and J. Varaprasada Rao, Early Brahmi Inscriptions from Sannati 


Harman Publishing House, New Delhi, 1993. 


It is not clear that he was a Satavahana king but the posture of the sculpture suggests 


he was either a king or an elite. 
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Among the rulers mentioned above Gautamiputra Siva 
Satakarni was contemporary of the Saka ruler Nahapana while 
Gautamiputra Satakarni was the junior contemporary of 
Nahapana. This is attested by the numismatic and/or epigraphic 
evidences. Shailendra Bhandare considers Gautamiputra Siva 
Satakarni*’ and Gautamiputra Satakarni as elder Saraganos and 
Sandanes of the Periplus resp ectively*. He in his article 
mentions that the author of Periplus refers to a viceroy named 
Sandanes and to a local ruler named Elder Saraganos. However, 
it is mentioned nowhere in the Periplus that Sandanes was a 
viceroy and elder Saraganos was a local ruler. Thus, the role of 
both the rulers was assumed by Bhandare but it is not clear on 


what grounds he assumed this. 


We come to know from the text that during the time of elder 
Saraganos, Kalliena was a port of trade, where everything went 
according to law. But it couldn’t remain as a legal port and faced 
many obstacles since Sandanes occupied it®®. It is interesting to note 
that the description of the time of elder Saraganos in Periplus is in 
past tense, while the time of Sandanes is mentioned in present perfect, 
which shows the author of Periplus was a contemporary of Sandanes 
and he faced some kind of obstacle in trading at Kalyan as the 
ships were brought under guard to Bazygaza*" ie. Bhrgukaccha 


(modern Broach in Gujarat). 


Scholars generally take elder Saraganos as Satakarni-I, 


and Sandanes as Sundara Satakarni. But the stanza of Periplus 


*4 Th this context it must be discussed that Bhandare has observed a group of coins 
counter-struck by a Satavahana ruler named Gautamiputra Siva Satakami. 

3° Shailendra Bhandare, ‘A Tale of Two Dynasties: The Kshaharatas and the 
Satavahanas in the Deccan’, H. P. Ray, ed. Coins in India: Power and 
Communication, Marg, Vol. 57 (3), Mumbai, 2006, 24-32. 

3° Periplus, Stanza 52. 

37 Periplus, ibid 
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suggests that Sandanes could belong to a different family and 
not necessarily to the Satavahanas. Else the expression ‘occupy’ 
would not have been used in the Periplus. Or, if both Saraganos 
and Sandanes were Satavahana rulers, we will have to assume that 
there was an internal family tussle. However, Shailendra Bhandare 
has different opinion on this issue. He has mentioned in his 
previously mentioned article that the newly attributed coins of 
previously unknown ruler Gautamiputra Siva Satakami prove that 
he was a contemporary of Nahapana) To place this newly 
discovered ruler in Satavahana genealogy, Bhandare rightly 
mentioned that we have evidence that Gautamiputra Satakarni 
was succeeded by Pulumavi*® and thus, Siva Satakarni should be 
predecessor of Gautamiputra Satakarni. He also argues that the 
common metronymic Le. Gautamiputra suggests they were co-uterine 
brothers. So, he takes Siva S&atakarni as the elder brother of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and tries to identify Siva Satakarni as 
the elder Saraganos of Peripius. His principal argument was 
based on the presence of elder Saraganos in the text which 
according to him proves the existence of a younger Saraganos. 


Bhandare identified the younger one with Gautamiputra Satakarni. 


In this context, it should be mentioned that coins of 
Nahapana were counter struck by both the Gautamiputras. From 
the inscriptional evidences we come to know that Gautamiputra 
Satakarni was a junior contemporary of Nahapana and he 
uprooted the Ksaharata family to which Nahapana belonged. So, 
Siva Satakarni must be placed before Gautamiputra Satakarni, as 
Bhandare also opined. Bhandare probably rightly identified him 
with Puranic king Siva Svati. But considering Siva Satakarni as 
elder Saraganos does not solve Periplus’ puzzle by Bhandare’s 


conjecture. 


38 Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit. 
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According to the data provided by the author of Periplus, 
Nahapana and Sandanes were his contemporary, while from 
archaeological sources we know that Gautamiputra Siva 
Satakarni and Gautamiputra Satakarni were contemporary of 
Nahapana. Thus, at least one among these two Satavahana rulers 
was contemporary of the author of Periplus (if not both of 
them), and he is mentioned as Sandanes by the author of 
Periplus or else we have to assume that Sandanes is a third entity 


under whom was the port of Kalyan at least for a short period. 


Now if we analyse the data given inthe text, it seems that 
the reigning period of elder Saraganos was firmly established; 
but the time of Sandanes was disturbed due to Saka 
interference. If we take Gautamiputra Siva Satakami as 
Saraganos of Periplus as suggested by Shailendra Bhandare, we 
have to face a problem —ie. if one considers that the earlier 
career of Siva Satakarni was lawful, then we could not place 
Sandanes in this scenario. Secondly, if elder Saragonos is Siva 
Satakarni, why the younger one will be addressed as Sandanes 
and not as Saraganos? Besides, though Periplus does not 
mention time gap between elder Saraganos and Sandanes but it 
seems they must not be Siva Satakarni and Gautamiputra 
Satakarni who ruled one after another and there is no scope to 
place Sandanes in between. Therefore it is still difficult to 
identify elder Saraganos correctly and we need further evidence 
to speak on the issue. Even the analysis of the data makes it 
doubtful if the identification of Saraganos with Satakarni and 
Sandanes with Sundara Satakarni is perfect. Rather, it seems that 
Sandanes was one among these two Satakarnis ic. Gautamiputra 
Siva Satakarni and Gautamiputra Satakarni, during whose 
occupancy the conflict at the port of Kalyan started between the 
Sakas and the Satavahanas. If this inference is correct then the 


word Sandanes stands for Satakarni and probably Saraganos 
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denotes Satavahana, though we need further pieces of evidence 
to conclude. From this discussion, we may infer that Sandanes 
of Periplus was Gautamiputra Siva Satakarni. During whose 
realm there has been many obstacles at the port city of Kalyan 
as mentioned in the Periplus, which is indirectly supported by 
the restrcuk coins of Siva Satakami and Nahapana both by each 
other. 


It is evident from the Nasik cave inscription of Balasri as 
well as the Puranas that Gautamiputra Satakarni was succeeded 
by Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. There are a number of coins and 
inscriptions, those are attributed to Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. It is 
believed that he was succeeded by his brothers named Vasisthiputra 
Satakarni and Vasisthiputra Sivasri Pulumavi. These three rulers 
are taken as co-uterine brothers as they all were Vasisthiputra. It 
mentions indirectly that wife of Gautamiputra Satakarni was a 
Vasisthi. However, we should remember that similarities in the 
gotra names of the queens (or the mothers) could not convincingly 
prove that they were co-uterine brothers. In this context, it should be 
mentioned that according to Ptolemy’s description it seems that 
Pulumavi and Castana were contemp orary””, while epigraphic data 
shows that Rudradiman was the senior contemporary of some 
Satakarni 0 Historians usually take him as Vasisthiputra 
Satakarni on the basis of one of the Kanheri inscriptions’ along 
with the Junagarh inscription. Hence, a problem occurs in chronology. 


If the brother of Vasisthiputra Satakarni (.c. Vasisthiputra Pulumavi) 


°° According to Ptolemy Ozéné was the capital of Tiastanes (Geo Huph. 63.) and 
Baithana was the royal seat of (Siro) Ptolemaios or Polemaios (Geo. Huph 82). — 
John W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Munshiram Manoharlal 
Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 2000. 

4° F Kielhorn, ‘ lunagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; The Year 72’, ET, Vol 
VIL, pp. 36-49. 
41 Shobhana Gokhale, Kanheri Inscriptions, No. 16, 1991, p.62. 
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was contemporary of Castana, how his (of Castana) grandson 
Rudradaman was the father-in-law of Vasisthiputra Satakarni. There 
must have a decent gap between the reign of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 
and the Satakarni (son-in-law of Rudradaman) hence, it is difficult to 
identify him with Vasisthiputra Satakarni, if we take him as a brother 
of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. Therefore it seems all these three 
Vasisthiputras were not brothers. However, if we take the son-in-law 
as Vasisthiputra Satakarni, from the inscriptions (both Kanheri and 
Junagarh) it is certain that his queen was a Saka princess and thus did 
not have a gotra mentioned. Hence, the matronymic V/asisthiputra 
might also be used in the case of Sivasrt Pulumavi as a result of 
following his grandfather’s name and matronymic which at the same 
time helped him to get legitimation. However this too is an 


assumption and nothing can be said conclusively. 


However, the aim of this thesis is to understand the rise of the 
Satavahanas, which requires situating them in the post-M auryan 
context, principally the time prior to the Satavahanas. In previous 
chapters, we have already discussed about the circumstances of early 
historic Deccan which witnessed a complex political situation, and is 
still shrouded in obscurity due to the paucity and ambiguity of the 
primary sources. Here we shall discuss the situation in detail to 
understand the political set up, based on which the Satavahanas 


emer ged as a super-power in the early historic Deccan. 


To understand the process, we need to look back at some 
important issues of early historic phase. For example, issues like the 
role of ASmaka, the only mahajanapada of Deccan and the role of the 
Mauryan empire and its impact on later developments will be 
addressed here. Besides, the most important issue i.e. the political 
structure of Deccan and the role of the localities and locality 
nuclei behind the rise of the Satavahanas has been revisited in 


detail in this chapter. 
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IL Phase of the Janapadas & Mahdjanapadas 


We have already discussed the issue of the presence of 
jJanapadas and mahdajanapadas in Deccan and its impact on the 
polity of the region under consideration in the introductory 
chapter. It is well known that Ganga plains witnessed the early 
historical phase sometimes around c. sixth century BCE when 
the mahdjanapadas emerged and India witnessed early state 
formation. Outside the so called geographical limit of northern 
India we find the presence of Asmaka. At the same time, we 
have to remember that the textual references which talk about 
the mahdjanapadas were mostly composed in the northern part 
of the subcontinent and therefore they had a northern bias in 


perspective. 


Therefore, major markers” of early historic phase are 
scattered in different references in the case of Deccan, while 
those are prominent in northern India as a result of the northern 
inclination of the sources. In Deccan this process has been seen 
as a secondary state formation and its initiation has been marked 
sometime in the third century BCE i.e. three hundred years later 
than the beginning of this process in the northern part of the 
subcontinent. Unfortunately, as we have seen in earlier chapter, 
while talking about the early historic period in Deccan, 
historians usually discard the presence of ASmaka mahdjanapada 
in Deccan due to the paucity of primary data of this phase. 


Even though the reference to Kuntala”’ Janapada occurs several times 


”? the presence of mahdjanapadas and the other elements, all associated ones 
like the presence of urban centres, trade and coinage, use of script and the 
shiff ffom the oral to the written, art and architectural activities and finally 
the process of state formation. 

“? Historians are not unanimous regarding the location of Kuntala as we have already 


seen in chapter one of the present thesis. A particular type of single punched silver 
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in different texts’, it is also ignored by most of the scholars. We also 
have at least two prominent types of janapada coins — one is from 
the Wai region and other type usually is dedicated to Andhra 
jJanapada by the numismatists’’. Here it must be said that we do not 
have any strongreference of the presence Andhra janapada. Therefore 
we could not attribute the coins to Andhra janapada but those 
definitely represent a janapada in pre-Mauryan context. Thus, in the 
case of Deccan, absence of janapadas and mahdajanapada has 


often been highlighted. 


However, it is important to understand here that the presence of 
Asmaka — a mahdjanapada, ‘Kuntala, Andhra (So called) — 
jJanapadas. and the coins of pre-Mauryan times have been over- 
looked in most of the cases of Deccan. Hence, the dearth of 
evidence does not indicate that in Deccan early historical traits 
were missing during the time of the mahdjanapadas. The 
presence of the mahdjanapada and janapada type of polity and 
the similarity in the structure indicates Deccan’s acquaintance 
with the polity and political structures in the north. Often 
influence of north is quite visible in the janapadas of Deccan. 


Asmaka is located close in proximity to the north which shows 


pre-Mauryan coins found from Wai-Mahabaleshwar region are considered as 
Kuntala coins by a group of numismatists, though they are themselves doubtiul. 
Geographical location of the janapada thus is not confirmed yet but it seems that it 
is somewhere in southern Maharashtra and northern Kamataka region with its 
capital at Vaijayanti (V. V. Mirashi, ‘The Kuntalesvaradyuta of Kalidasaa’, V. V. 
Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol.1, The Vidarbha Samshodhan Mandal, Nagpur, 
1960, p. 7.). However, in the political history of Deccan, Kuntala made its presence 
quite strong as we get its references in several the then literary works while a later 
work authored by probably Kalidasa is entitled after the locality as 
Kuntalesvaradautya. 

“4 GathasaptaSati, Kamastitra, Kuntalesvaradautya ete. 

“ Dilip Rajgor, Punch-marked Coins of Early Historic India, San Jose, California: 
Reesha Books International, 2001. 
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interconnectivity between these two macro-regions (i.e. north and 
south India). It helps to harmonize the political situations of 
north and south. In course of time the Mauryas united the north 
and south by extending their sway over Deccan by bringing it 
under one political umbrella which prepared the base for the rise 


of the Satavahanas a century later. 
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Ill. Phase of the Mauryas 


Mauryan occupancy in the Andhra-Karnataka region is 
evident froma number of edicts of Asoka which are found in the 
region. The distribution of ASokan edicts in the taken geographical 
region is interesting. There are about twenty Asokan sites in the 
geographical region taken under consideration (Table: 4.11). 
Among them, nine sites are in Karnataka, three in Andhra, 
Maharashtra has two, Girnar has another one, Odisha has two 
sites and Madhya Pradesh has three more’. Amongst his edicts, 
the MREs are the earliest records. Interestingly only a few of 
his MREs like those of the Maski, Udegolam and Nittur bear his 
name ic. Asoka. Most of his inscriptions in south are of MRE 
genre from which we get to know about his Buddhist zeal (in 
MREJ) and about his idea of Dhamma (MRE II). Interestingly, 
the MRE II comes only from southern regions (Andhra-Karnataka 
area). Thus, these inscriptions/ records had some special character 
and impact on the region. For example, using the word “my 
borderers” in the MRETII clearly suggests that this was definitely 
the border area of his empire and the MRE II were meant for 
the border area. Interestingly three records from southern territory 
bear the name of the scribe Capada in Kharosti script. The 
signature of Capada was probably engraved by mistake as Basu 
Majumdar has pointed rightly to the fact that this has happened 


‘ i capi c>, AT 
as a result of miscommunication. 


4° However, those of the Gujarat, Madhya Praddesh and Odisha are considered as 
neighbouring sites of the taken geographical territory. 
‘7 Susm ita Basu Majumdar, 2016, op. cit., p59. 
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Palghar District, 
htra (Talim 2010, 
huggus Inscription, 

handrapur District, 

ra (Shastri 1997- 
98, 55-58) 
Deotek SI 


aharasht 
ab Inscription, 
ra (Mirashi 
960, 109-117; Mirashi 
963, 1-4) 


ahar asht 


Amarav ati, Guntur 
District, Andhra Pradesh 
(Sircar 2000, 118-122; 
Falk 2006, 226) 

Erragudi, Kurnool District, 
Andhra Pradesh (Sircar 
2000, 1-41) 

Rajula Mandagiri, Kurnool 
District, Andhra Pradesh 
(Talim 2010, 200-208) 


Gavimath, Koppal District, 


Karat aka (Basu 


ajumdar 2016, 36-38) 


28-30) 


District, 
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Table.4.IL Distribution of ASokan sites in the geographical region 
taken under consideration 


Fragmented Rock 
Inscription VII and IX 


Minor Rock Edict 


Unknown variety 
(We do not consider it as a 


auryan inscription) 


inor Pillar 


an unknown 


Fragmented 
Inscription o: 


variety 


Edict I and I 
Edict I to XIV 


Edict I and I 


Minor Rock Edict I 


Minor Rock Edict T and I 


Minor Rock Edict T 


Minor Rock Edict T and II 
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From the territory of Deccan 


Kamataka (Basu 
ajumdar 2016, 31-33) 
Palkigundu, Koppal 
District, Karnataka (Basu 
ajumdar 2016, 36, 39- 
42) 
Sannati, Gulbarga District, 
Karnataka (Basu 

ajumdar 2016, 18-27) 
Siddapura, Chitradurga 
istrict, Kamataka (Basu 
jumdar 2016, 43, 49- 


hmagiri, Chitradurga 
istrict, Karnataka (Basu 
jumdar 2016, 43-44, 
48) 


Udegolam, Bellary 
District, Karnataka (Basu 
ajumdar 2016, 31, 34- 
35) 


Minor Rock Edict I 


Rock Edict XII 

Rock Edict XTV 

Two Separate Edicts 
Minor Rock Edict I and I 


Minor Rock edict T and I 


Minor Rock Edict I and I 


From Neighbouring region 


Saru-Maru (Panguraria), 
Sehore District, Madhya 
Pradesh (Sircar 2000, 95- 
03 
Sanchi, Raisen District, 
adhya Pradesh (Sircar 
965, 71) 

Rupnath, Jabalpur District, 
adhya Pradesh (Hultzsch 
995) 


Minor Rock Edict I 


Minor Pillar Edict/ Schism 
Pillar Edict 


Minor Rock Edict I 


Gimar, Gujarat (Hultzsch 
RR 995) 
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From the territory of Deccan 


Ra 
21. CHIN Jaugada (Bhandarkar 
1920) 


Now, if we look at the sites of Asokan inscriptions, it will clearly 


show that the southern part of the Mauryan territory ie. the part of 
Andhra-Kamataka region comprises a concentration of Asokan 
inscriptions which indicates that the region was definitely of great 
interest to the Mauryas. The importance could also be seen from the 
presence of the aryaputra, who was probably the heir apparent of the 
king and the provincial viceroy of Suvarnagiri, a provincial 


headquarter of the M auryas in south India. 


It is interesting to note that the SRE of Asoka have been 
reported from Kalinga and Sannati. At Kalinga the Rock Edict 
(henceforth RE) XIII has been omitted and placed in sequence are the 
SREs of Asoka. From Sannati we get the separate edicts along with 
RE XII and RE XIV but the other inscriptions of the series are yet to 
be discovered. However, RE XIII was not included in their group at 
Sannati. In this context it must be mentioned that adding SRE instead 
of RE XIII in the Kalinga area is justified as the content of RE XIII is 
not a part of good memory for the people of Kalinga. But the 
same cause for Sannati is not explicable. Susmita Basu M ajumdar has 


‘ 


once opined that the “...Sannati edict proves beyond doubt that 
the omission and fresh inclusions were not meant for Kalinga 
alone....” Here a possibility comes that Sannati had also a close 
connection with Kalinga during early historic time. The 
association of these two regions geographically is not easy due to 
their distant location but association of Sannati and _ its 
surrounding area with Odisha or Kalinga could be possible 


politically. Though we do not have any direct reference for this 


kind of association during the time of the Mauryas, we have some 
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post-Mauryan evidences that indirectly support this hypothesis. For 
example, we have seen almost a century later during the time of the 
Mahameghav ahanas, Kalinga had close relation with the powers of 
Andhra Pradesh and there was a powerful confederacy in the eastern 
Deccan probably had its apex in Kalinga region. This situation of 
eastern Deccan in post-Mauryan time is discussed in this thesis in 
detail later. So, this Andhra-Odisha relationship could have an origin 
even in Mauryan period, wherein the authority of the locality of 
Sannati and its neighbourhood could be an ally of Kalinga in the 
Magadha-Kalin ga war. The RE XIII might give us a clue to this issue 


though not so prominently. 


There are three sites — Brahmapuri, Jatinga Rameshwar and 
Siddhapura which formed the ancient Isila or Rsila, the southern 
border of the Mauryan Empire. The inscriptions from this region 
inform that the southern territory of the M auryas had an administrative 
provincial unit named Suvarnagiri ‘8 Identification of which is 
doubtful, but definitely not identical with Siddhapura—Brahmagiri— 
Jatinga Rameshwar complex as this complex formed the 
administrative unit named Isila.” It is interesting to note that two 
administrative units were headed by mahamdatra of each, while 
Suvarnagiri witnessed the presence of an Gryaputra, probably an 


heir of the Mauryas. 


Here we have tried to critically evaluate the data found from 
edicts from Isila to understand the relationship between Isila and 
Suvarnagiri. Inscription from Siddap ura mentions that the order came 
to the Mahamatra of Isila from the aryaputra and mahamatra of 
Suvarnagiri™’. Unfortunately in Asokan edicts we usually do not get 


the names of those officials. But what we are trying to point out here 


48 Susmita Basu Majumdar, ibid, p. 43. 
4° Susm ita Basu Majumdar, ibid 


5° Susm ita Basu Majumdar, ibid 
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is that the order has come to the mahamdata of Isila through the 
ayaputa and mahadmata of Suvarnagiri. It clearly indicates that — 1) the 
order came through a channel, 2) though Suvarnagiri and Isila were 
two different provincial units, headed by mahdmdtras of each, 
Suvarnagiri has direct connection with the capital being a seat of the 
aryaputa. Therefore, Suvarnagiri was acting as a southern capital in 
the hierarchy of the Mauryan provinces, 3) Even after being two 
separate administrative units, Suvarnagiri enjoyed high status in 


the hierarchy. 


In this case, mahamatas (mahamatra) were the heads of both 
the localities but the mahamatra of Suvarnagiri was enjoying higher 
rank plausibly being the head of the southern province of M auryan 
Empire under which Isila was an administrative unit. Thus, the prince 
was controlling Suvarnagiri and not Isila directly. This political 
structure reminds us of the nature of locality and their nuclei. 
Employment of aryaputra, rajavacanika and lipikara from different 
parts of the subcontinent probably was an imperial strategy taken by 
Asoka to breakdown the clan-based socio-political tradition of Deccan 
that does not fit well into the Magadhan imperialism and thus, he 
probably tried to impose his imperial policies over the people of 


Deccan with an administrative hierarchy . 


With the coming of the Satavahanas no major change can 
be noticed in the political features of Deccan in early historic 
phase. It was a slow transition through which Deccan was passing the 
socio-political changes evolved in this process. The M auryas brought 
a major region of Deccan with diversities into a close knit political 


framework. 


At the same time, the Mauryan occupation of Deccan opened 


the localities of northern India to their southern counterparts and vice- 


5) Susmita Basu Majum dar, ibid p. 58. 
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versa. The process of over-all development of the Deccan evolved 
through contact with the northern part ofthe subcontinent on one hand 
and overseas relationship on the other. Importance of the Mauryan 
administration in post-Mauryan political scenario is clearly visible 
from Mauryan inscriptions that refer to ehnic/indigenous ruling 
groups namely the Rathikas, Bhojas, Andhras and Pitinikas who 
continued to control the polity of Deccan. We get elevation in their 
socio-politico status too where the Rathikas and the Bhojas became 
Maharathis and Mahdadbhojas. Being included in the Mauryan 
administrative system, provided them more scope to organize 
themselves while in the post-M auryan phase they could assert their 
own political entity derived from their ethnic past and at the same time 
would also get united under a single umbrella which B. D. 
Chattopadhyay a explains in his model of locality and locality-nuclei. 
During the time of the Mauryas, the concept of high ranked and 
lowly person was very much present there as Asoka himself referred 
to them. The mention is significant as these high ranked people 
would be prominent in latter politics after the decline of the M auryas. 


Even the influence of the Mauryas could be seen in post- 
Maury an art and architecture of Deccan. But in post-Mauryan times 
we find a highly engaging Buddhist network in this region based 
on institutionalized monastic settlements. Location of these 
monasteries and their development clearly indicates an economic 
connection with this religion which had its strong influence over the 
then politics. It seems the connection began during the time of Asoka 


and later continued and reached its zenith after his time. 


5? Tnterestingly the appointment of Rajavacanika indicates that the society had a low 
rate of literacy during the time of the Mauryas but the Gathdsaptasati refers to a 
society where literacy was not a rare part of the society, that we have seen in detail 
in chapter V. 

MREI&I from Brahmagiri, Susmita Basu Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 56-58. 
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IV. Post-Mauryan Phase 


After the decline of the Mauryas, Deccan became a 
potential political zone with inland and overseas connections, 
immense natural resources, institutionalized religious bodies and 
so on. Apart from the Mauryas, or to be more specific the 
edicts of Asoka, the presence of continuous political activities in 
this region comes only from c. first century BCE. Thus, in 
terms of political activities, the history of the region (about 
hundred years) is almost obscure apat from a_ few 
evidences/instances like the Bhattiprolu. inscriptions. We have 
seen earlier that the Mauryan inscriptions refer to the ethnic groups 
like Rathikas, Bhojas, Andhras, ete., they became prominent in the 
post-Mauryan politics. In the course of time we get evidence that 
these groups have elevated their social status by using a prefix 
‘mah@. This trend could be seen in the case of ethnic groups 
like Rathika (to Maharathi); Bhoja (to Mahabhoja), but also 
among the officials and even among other professionals too. For 
example, we have references to Mahasenapati, M ahatalavaras, 
Mahagamikas, Mahaairaka, Mahasatavahana, M ahanavika, etc. 
Increasing uses of the prefix ‘maha’ indicates that, it became a 
common practice during early historic phase in Deccan to 


emphasize the social status of those communities. 


Here it is noteworthy that most of these powers are well 
known and discussed several times by the scholars, but the 
references to the Mahdairakena’ and Mahasdtavahand' are not 
frequent. After decline of the Mauryas, these communities took 
over the charges in different pockets of Deccan and finally were 
conquered by or their territories were merged with the territory 


of the major power ie. the Satavahanas. The whole process led 


3B Senart, op.cit., No. 3, EL, Vol VII, p. 65. 


547 K., Sarma, and J Varaprasad Rao, op. cit. 
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the region to witness a unique political structure which closely 
resembled with the formation of janapadas in northern India. 
In this section we shall try to understand the structure with the 


help of available epigraphic and numismatic data. 


First, a cursory look atthe local powers ruling in Deccan 
in post-Mauryan times except the two principal super-powers — 
the Satavahanas and the Sakas (i.e. Kgaharata and Kardamaka 
families belonging to the Western Ksatrapas). Among the 
Maharathis we have Kuras from Kolhapur, Anandas from 
Banavasi, Hathis from Veerapuram, Sadakanas or Sidakanas from 
Chitradurga, Varunis from Telangana region; while the Sadagaras 
and Marndavas were the Mahabhojas of Konkan and Sadas of 
Amaravati belonged to the Mahameghavahanas. Besides, we have 
families belonged to the Kumaras and Mahagamikas from 
Karhad, Sebakas, Mahatalavaras and unknown dynasty from 
Kotalingala, Hiranyakas from Rayalseema area, M ahasenapatis from 
Kondapur, Kotalingala, and other rulers like the Dattas, M tras, 
Bhadras, etc., from different parts of Deccan (Table: 4.IIIA., 
4.10B., Map:4.1.). Numbers of local rulers especially the 
Maharathis and Mahabhojas are also mentioned in different 
inscriptions without uttering their family names which does not 
allow us to determine their clan. All these powers were 
connected with each other through a unique political structure 
that is named as locality-nuclei by Chattopadhyaya. As we have 
mentioned earlier in this thesis that the critical analysis of the 
available data could help us to identify this nature, here in very 
brief we shall go through those evidence first and then shall try 


to discuss the then polity and political structure in details. 
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Table: 4.10A. Different Powers of Deccan known from different 
sources 


55 


20. 


a 
a 
0 
5 
[16 
Ts 
a 


confederacy of T ramira’ 
Dattas of Tripuri 


Gotiputra Agnimitra of unknown 
harathi fimily*” 

Hathis of Veerapuram 
Hiranyakas of Rayalseema region 
ahdsen apati) 


ahabhuviya |_| 
hagamikas of Karhad region 
Mahagamikas of Kondapur region 


Mahar athi Kosikiputa Vinhudata 
of unknown family®° 


Mahasen apati Kham danag a° 


ahasen apatis of Kondapur 
rerion 


V. V. Mirashi, ‘Pauni Stone Inscription of the Bhara King Bhagadatta’, EZ Vol 
XXIV, p. 11-14. 
5° Line 11: ... Ava-raja-nivesitamn Pithumdam gadabha-namgalena kasa-yati janasa 


dabhavanam(a) ca terasa vasa-satikanam abhi(m)dati T(rjamira desa-samghatam 


... (K.P. Jayaswal, op. cit.) 
57 & Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Karle’, No. 2 EZ, Vol. VIL, p.49. 


58 


J., Burgess, o 


p.cit, p. 88 


°° G. S. Gai, ‘Banavasi Inscription of Vinhukhada Satakami, Year 12’, EZ, Vol 


XXXIV, pp. 239 


42. 


V. V., Mirashi ‘A note on the Banavasi inscription of Vinhukhada Chutukulananda 


Sa 
60 


61 


E. 


62 


63 


Sul 


akari: Year 


Senart, op. ci 


Adoni or 


155: 


2’, AS, Vol. I, 1977, pp. 49-52. 


.. Burgess, op. cit., p. 83. 
aharathi Vasisthiputra Somadeva, son of Kosikiputra Mitradev a donated land in 
Karle. 


»p.6l. 


ame of the dynasty/ family is not known. Samata was one of the issuers. 


yakadoni inscription of Satavahana king Pulumavi See V. 8. 


kthankar, “A New Andhra Inscritpion of Siri-Pulumavi’, EI, Vol. XIV, pp. 153- 
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tN 
No 


ne 

23 Marndava Mahabhojas of 
Konkan®* 
24, 
__| Sadageri Mahabhojas ofKonkan?* [| 
27, | Sadakanas (Maharathi) | YI 
29. Sagamanas hasenapatis) of 
Kotalingala region 
Sakas 

: Satavahanas 
Be. Sebaka (Mahatalavara)’’ from 
Kotalingala region 

; Simmha-gosthi 
34, Siva Sebakas (Mahatalav aras) of 
Kondapur region 


35. Unknown dynasty of Y 
Kotalingala®® 


Unknown dynasty of Vidishe” [ Y [ [| 


37. Unknown family of Y 
Mahdasendpati Bhavagopa’° 
38. 


unknown Mahabhoja and Y 


a 
37 


P| Maharathi families’* 
Unknown Maharathi family of Y 
South Maharashtra- north 
Kamat aka region’? 
Unknown new ruling family of 
tuler Kakici from Vengipura 
Pedavegi) ”° 


°4 Known from Nasik inscription of Ushabhadata. See E. Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in 
the Caves at Nasik’, No. 10, ZZ, Vol. VOL pp. 78ff 

°° J. Burgess, op. cit. p. 84. 

°° J. Burgess, ibid. 

67 Shailendra Bhandare, Unpublished Ph. D. thesis, Coin No. ktl 46. 

°8 Coins of Gobhadra, Samigopa ete. 

°° Coin of Hathadeva 
7° Nasik inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Yajfiasit Satakami, E. Senart, op 
cit. p. 94ff 


7 Bedse inscriptions, J. Burgess, op. cit, p. 90. 

™ Coins of Maharathi Sivakuhana. Coin No. smk-13, coin of Maharathi Samana 
Coin No. smk-7, Maharathi Kum aruhana, smk -4, Maharathi Siva hari Samana, Coin 
No. 2. —See Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit. 

1 K Sarma, The Ancient City of Vengipura (Archaeological Excavations at 
Peddavegi), Book India Publishing Co., Delhi, 2002, pp. 25-26. 
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Table 4.1NB. Different Powers and their Emblems 


a 
Ksaharatas Thunderbolt and 
arrow 


— 
Mahagamikas Svastika 
of Kondapur 
area 


Mahatalav aras Horse: Three 
arched hill with 
wavy line below 


} of 
1 Sadas Six arched hill 
within square 
encloser 


74 Known fiom Nasik inscription no. 10 of Ushabhadata, E. Senart, op. cit. pp. 78f£ 


3 
7, 
3 
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Satavahana Ujjayini symbol 


dynasty 
(Bhadras?) of 
Kotalingala 


Bow and Arrow 
Kotalingala 
(Bhadras?) 


/ 


MADHYA : JHARKHAND 
PRADESH 


. aia WES’ 
Panay India 


CHHATTISGARH 
Bhilai 


Strat! isics 


Nashik 

Rui 
Mumbai 

ie! “SWAHARASHTRA 


Aurang: 


ODISHA\ 


Pune} 
ci) 


TIELANGANA) a isakhapatnam 


ag 


d * ANDHRA 
KERNATA SA PRADESH 


as 


The most significant post-Mauryan inscription comes from 


Bhattiprolu, a Buddhist st#pa site in Guntur district, Andhra Pradesh 
(Fig. 4.1V.). We have discussed the inscriptions in detail in the chapter 
two and B. D. Chattopadhy aya formulated his theory principally based 
on the Bhattiprolu inscriptions as mentioned earlier. Therefore we are 


not going into details of the inscription here. 
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Another inscription bearing the political data of early 
historic time is Hathigumpha inscription of M ahameghavahana 
king Kharavela. The inscription provides us a clue on the 
presence of confederacy kind of political structure. It mentions 
that king Kharavela had destroyed the confederacy of Tramira of 
113 years”. Unfortunately, we do not have supportive evidences 
to identity the confederacy and remark on the region of their 
power base, though the mention in the Hathigumpha inscription 
clearly shows that they were very powerful and their existence 
over a century is important to note here. It also indirectly 
supports our discussion on the Mauryan Deccan in the previous 


section. 


An inscription from Sannati, issued probably during the 
reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni, is also discussed in the chapter 
two in details, where we have explained the terms like 
samuditavalivahana and pitusatuveraniyataka. The inscription 
expresses the relationship between the super-power and 
subordinate powers based on economic and political interests 
where super-power provides some kind of protection against a 
tribute or tax given by the allies. The Junagarh inscription of 
Kardamaka ruler Rudradaman also hints basic character of an 
oligarchy in line nine where Rudradaman was ‘restored to by all 


castes and chosen their lord to protect them’”®, 


7 KP. Jayaswal, ‘The Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharav ela’, EZ. Vol 20, 192% 
30, pp. 71-89. 

7° prabhytty=avihata-samudfi][ta?]- r[a]jalaksmi-dh[ara]na- gunatas=sarvva- 
varnair=abhiganmya  raksen-drtha patitve vrttna aG  pran-dcchvasat= 
purusavadhanivrtti-krta ... 


. was restored to by all castes and chosen their lord to protect them....” - F. 


Kielhorn, ‘Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; The Year 72’, EZ, Vol V. 
p. 47. 
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In Nasik Buddhist cave complex at Pandulena, we get 
important inscriptions of the Satavahanas. Most of them help us 
to determine the role of the rulers in the then political setup. 
For example, the inscription issued by Gautami Balasri, the 
mother of Gautamiputra Satakarni, refers to him as the raja of 
the localities like Akaravanti, Anitip a, Surastra, Kukura, 
Aparanta, etc. It shows the role of each locality within the 
territory of the Satavahanas was important as well as_ their 
separate mention indicates their somewhat independent presence 
under the  Satavahana  suzerainty. Besides, the word 
‘sarvardjaloka-mandala’ denotes a _ political situation, that 
expresses a kind of assemblage of kings”. The inscription 


a 


mentions “... pavatapatisa savarajaloka madala patigahita-sdsanasa 


2 


divasakara-kara...” which suggests that Gautamiputra Satakarni 
was the head of the assemblage. From the same locale we get 
the inscriptions of the Satavahanas referring them as 
Bendkatakasvami or Navanarasvami which we have discussed in 


details previously in this thesis. 


Interestingly, most of the rulers of early historic Deccan are 
known from their numismatic issues and those issues were especially 
region-specific. The above chart clearly shows that there were several 
other local powers who have ruled over certain pockets of Deccan. 
Study of the symbols used in their coinage might help us to 
understand the political relationships between these powers. Among 
those local powers some are known from their coins issued with 
Ujjain symbol primarily and then shifted their allegiance to the Sakas 
and replaced the symbol with the Saka royal emblem ie. thunderbolt 
and arrow. For example, the coins of the M ahabhojas of Konkan have 


both the symbols on them (Table: 4.IV.). 


77 Which is translated as the “drcle of all kings of earth” by E. Senart, op. cit, 
pp.60-61.), but the term rajaloka itself denotes to “assemblage of kings” (See Smita 
Halder, 2017, op. cit.). 
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Table: 4.IV. Allegiance through symbols (By Random S ampling 
78 
Method) 


es 
Rayalseema region 
aco l ee A | 


acc NY ed 
a 
aoe 


Mahasen a of 
Kondap' 


~ * ite dhe ofthe sable Ge change of the symbols on different dynastic coins not only reflects the 


political alliances of that period but a transitional phase in political structure where 


he clan based localities were entering into a complex political relationships as a 


result of the transformation ftom kinship to kingship. In this context it is interesting 


o note that in the western and southern part of Deccan we usually get the tradition 


ofuse of the title rafio. The elevated epithets like Maharaja is almost absent even in 


he case of the Satavahanas. 


7° 13 coins found from Veerapuram Excavation. Usual ujjain symbol on reverse. 


These coins are attributed to harathi Sivakhadahathi. -— V. Kameswara Rao, 
“Some Satavahana Sites in Rayalseema, A P’, V.V. Krishna Sasty, ed., The Andhra 
Pradesh Journal of Archaeology Satavahana Special: Dr. N. Ramesan 


Commemoration Volume, Vol. I, No.1, Director of Archaeology and Museum, 


1990, pp. 9-12, 


80 


ahapana issued coins with bow and arrow of the Kumaras along with his own 
emblem thunderbolt and arrow in Junnar. — Amol N. Bankar, op. cit., p. 19. 

*! Ty Junnar the Kumaras issued coins with Saka royal emblem. 

® Shailendra Bhandare, ‘Satavahana Coins: A Glimpse into the Deccan’s Past’, 
Heritage India, Vol. 5, Issues 2, May 2012- July 2012 pp. 18-21. 

®3 Dadmakar Prabhune, ‘A Lead Coin of Mandava Sivama’, HRNS Newsline, Issue 
48, October 2005, p. 4. 


*4 Shailendra Bhandare, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, coinno. knp-11. 
85 


Bankar has published two Mahasenapati coins which bear Ujjain symbol and 
thunderbolt-arrow respectively. - Amol N. Bankar, ‘The Mahabhojas of Aparanta 
(Western Coast), ONS, No. 196, Summar, 20108 p. 19. 
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Mahat 
Rayalseema area 
Sagamanas of 
Kotalingala 


Maharathis of Karhad a a ee Se 


In the case of Banavasi, we can see a firm Satavahana 
influence over the region. It probably came under Satavahana direct 
control from the time of Pulumavi as we have his independent coins 


from the region. Among the local issues of this region are the coins of 


86 Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit., Coin No., knp-65 

*7 R. Krishnamurthy & Mohd. Saifiillah, “A Satavahana Lead Coin with Bow and 
Arrow Symbol’, SSIC, Vol. XV, 2005, 35-38. 

88D Raja Reddy, p 19 and 21. Coins of Samagopa bears Ujjain symbol and bow 
and arrow together. 

*° VV. Krishna Sastry, ‘The Salient Features of Satavahana Material Culture in 
Andhra Region’, V. V. Krishna Sastry, ed, The Andhra Pradesh Journal of 
Archaeology Satavahana Special: Dr. N. Ramesan Commemoration Volume, Vol. 

Il, No.1, Director of Archaeology and Museum, 1990, p. 29. 

°°. Ganesh and M. Girijapathy, “A Maharathi Coin fom Guntakkal’, SSIC, Vol 


XVI, 2006, pp. 24-25. 
91 


Coins of Mahasivalan anda bear the Ujjain symbol on them and this device is also 
copied by later Satavahana ruler Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. 

°? Coins of Sivalananda bear bow and arrow. — H. R. Raghunath Bhat, ‘New Coins 
of King Sivalananda from Banavasi’, A. V. Narasimha Murthy, ed., 4S, Vol. IIL, 
University of Mysore, 1978, pp. 114-116; M Mitchiner, op. cit. p. 75. 

° One coin of Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura’ s coin bears the obverse of the Kuras but 


the reverse is similar to those of the Anandas. 


- Michael Mitchiner, The Coinage and History of Southern India, Part One, 
Karnataka-Andhra, Hawkins Publications, London, 1998, coin no. 90-95. 
°4 Maharathis bearing the symbols like svastika: tree in railing, dotted arched hill, 


damaru, river etc. 
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Anandas. Coin of Vasisthiputra Mahasivalananda bears Ujjain symbol 
on reverse instead of Banavasi’s usual device. There is a sharp change 
in arrangements of the symbols of Banavasi on his issue which was 
copied by the Satavahana monarch Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. Coins of 
Sivalananda interestingly bear the bow and arrow symbol as a part of 
composite symbol. As the bow and arrow was a Kumara emblem, it 
seems at some point of time the Anandas have shifted their allegiance 


to the Kumaras and later to the Satavahanas. 


Coin of Vasisthiputra Mahaéivalanan da with Ujjain Symbol & Coin of 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi from Banavasi region 


Coin of Sivalananda bearing the bow and arrow 


From Vidarbha region we get some Mahasenapati coins 
of Sagama family which bears Ujjain symbol on them. The 
coins closely resemble the issues of Kausikiputra Satakarni. We 
get the family from Kondapur also. From Kondapur, we get 
coins of this local Mahasenapati family besides the coins of the 


Satavahanas. Interestingly, some of the coins issued by the 
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Sagama family of the Mahasenapatis bear Ujjain symbol’®, while 


some bear thunderbolt and arrow the Saka symbol” on reverse. 


It must be noted here that the same issuer of the same 
family probably shifted his allegiance once to the Sakas and 
once to the Satavahanas as the coins bearing the name 
Bharadaiputra bears thunderbolt on some coins and Ujjain 
symbol on another group”. We have same the type issued by 
the Mahagamikas of Kondapur region using the Ujjain symbol 
on them. Some of the Maharathi coins from the region also 
bear Ujjain symbol on their reverse’ while some of the coins 
bear the bow and arrow motif of the Kuras or the Kumaras on 


obverse as a part of composite symbol” (see Table: 4.1 V). 


It is interesting to note that a group of Mahasenapati coins 
found from Andhra Pradesh bears a term sagamana. Scholars like D. 
C. Sircar and Shailendra Bhandare has taken the term as San gamanam 
or Sangramanam. Therefore according to them the coins were of the 
Mahasenapatis of Sangramas or Sangamas. One among the coins 
bears legend .. patisa Sagamanakulasa Na... 19 which shows 
definitely it was a kula-name like the Satavahanas. But what is 
interesting here is that one of the coins also bears the kula name as 
cutu (mahasena... putasa Sagamana Cutukulasal™ ). Therefore, it is 
difficult to consider that they were using both the kula-names at a time 
on the coins. However, if we look at the coins bearing the word 


Sagamana, they are mostly either issued with Satavahana symbol or 


°5 See Coin No. knp-36, Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit. 

°6 See Coin No. knp-16-19. Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 

°7 See coin No. 14 for Ujjain symbol and 15 for thunderbolt, Shailendra Bhandare, 
ibid. 
°® See Coin No. knp2-3, Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 
°° See coin No. knp-8, 10, Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 


100 


See coin no. knp-36 in Bhandare’s thesis. 


101 See coin no. knp-17, in Bhandare’s thesis. 
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Saka symbol which tempts us to take the term sagamana as derived 
from safigamana and not sangramana and we would like to infer that 
the family became known after their political alliances with more than 
one power (sarigama of powers) by issuing coins in that region. 
Among those powers probably were the M ahasenapatis of the region, 
Cutus (another Cutu family was known from Banavasi region), 
Bharadvajipuras and the Sakas or the Satavahanas. There is another 
possibility that the term is derived from Sakamana where ka became 


ga as acommon practice in Prakrit and mana was an honorific suffix 


Therefore, most of the powers issued coins with the 
Satavahana royal emblem ie. the Ujjain symbol and again, they have 
instances of bearing the Saka emblem instead of the Ujjain symbol. 
This is a major feature of the coinage of Deccan indicating a unique 
political relationship between the other powers with the Satavahanas 
or the Sakas. Changing their sup port to one from another power makes 
Deccan politically combined with either the indigenous power, 
Satavahanas or with the Western Ksatrapas. Even in the course of time 
the Kumaras became another major power in Deccan. It seems from 
their numismatic evidences that they were mere local elites of Karhad 
region in early days and then their alliances with the Sakas helped 
them to grab the political position of relative importance by subduing 
the comparatively weak Satavahana rulers who had become weak in 
western territories due to constant struggle with the Sakas. The 
Kumaras moved towards Junnar and then scattered in different parts 
of Deccan which could be seen in their own epigraphic records and 
coinage of other powers as well. We have discussed the Kum4ras in 


details in chapter seven. 


Counter strikes and Restrikes: The Shaping of the region: 
Another interesting feature, of the coinage of Deccan is 
counterstriking or restriking the coins, as we have already seen in the 


second chapter. Almost all the localities have yielded coins with 
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counter-marks. M ore interestingly, these coins do not always belong 
to different dynasties and we have coins restruck by the member of the 
same royal family as well. For example, we can cite the coins of 
Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, Mdadhariputra  Vilivayakura and 
Gautamiputra Sivalakura who have restruck coins of each other in 
Kolhapur region”. Some of the Satavahana coins (of Sati Siri) from 
Vidarbha region are restruck on other Satavahanas issues, probably 


% Coins from Malwa region also bear 


belonging to Siri Satakarni’ 
evidence of restriking by unknown ruler.’ We have prepared a table 
showing the trend of overstriking/restriking coins in early historic 


Deccan (Table: 4.V.). 


Table: 4. V. Exam ples of Counterstriking 


Typical coin type of so called Ujjain Kochiputra Srt Satakami 
series 


Apollodotos I" Ujjayint coin 
Ujaiyint on™ 


Gautamiputra Vilivayakura™” PF 
Maghariputra Vilivayakura ” Po 
Gautamiputra Sivalakura fF 


4. Satakami-Naganika~“ Junnar lion type of other 
ae a ee 
|. 


102 \f Rama Rao, ‘Coins ofthe Kura Kings ftom Brahmapuri’, JNSZ, Vol. XVIL pp. 
58-88. 

193 Bhandare, unpublished Ph. D. thesis. Chapter four. 

*°* Coin No. Inv-4, Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 

195 Shailendra Bhandare, ‘Linking the Past: Overstruck Coins and the Chronology of 
the Satavahanas’, Felicitas: Essays in Numismatics, Epigraphy and History in 
Honour of Joe Cribb, p. 57. 

It is important to note that restriking the Ujjain type also suggests Kochiputra was an 
early Satavahana tuler in the Satavahana genealogy. 

16 Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 

*°7 Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 

18 Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 

109 Mf. Rama Rao, ‘Coins of the Kura Kings from Brahmapuri’, JNSI, Vol XVIL 
pp. 58-88. 

° ibid 

"ibid 
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Other Satavahana ruler 


Coins belong to Restruck b 
|. ini Satakami 
Pp | Malwaregion’ unknown ruler 


Satavahana ruler 


The trend of restriking clearly shows that during that time in 


Deccan struggle between powers even within the family members of 
one royal house were common and this struggle shaped up its political 
structure. From the coins restruck/overstruck and couterstruk, it seems 
that this process was to validate once again the existing coins which 
suggests a strong economy based on metallic currency and brisk trade 


within the region. 


Another important aspect of the coinage of Deccan is, the 
similarities of the fabric of some coins from different localities. 
For example, the Kuras ruled in the Kolhapur region while the 
area to the south of Kolhapur ic. Banavasi region was under 
the Anandas and further south (Chitradurga-Chandravalli area) 
was under the Sadakanas. Interestingly, these three neighbouring 
localities had their own coin types with distinct dynastic/ regional 
symbols. There are also a group of the coins of small denomination 
found from Chitaldurga region which has a Sadakana obverse and 
Andhra reverse devices |", This definitely shows an Ananda-Sadakana 
relationship. The Kuras had a typical bow and arrow as their 
symbol; the Anandas had an arched hill and the Sadakanas used 
bull as their dynastic symbol. But, in this case, the interesting 
fact is, that these three localities bear a similar pattern according 
to the fabric of their coins. These three powers were 
contemporary and they issued coins of lead, round in shape, and 
of almost similar in size and weight standard (Fig.4.V.). Inter- 
connectivity and common weight standard reflect  inter- 


transactional policies between the powers which support the 


1? Bhandare, unpublished Ph D. thesis, Chapter four. 
"° CoinNo. Inv-4. Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 


™4 Michael Mitchiner, op. cit, p. 79. 
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presence of brisk trade. This resemblance somehow connects 
them with each other in a broad space of numismatic history. 
This similarity in coin design and also in coin fabric indicates 
that these coins had a monetary connection. Being situated in 
close proximity, these three powers must have some kind of 
political bonding which is reflected in their coins. It cannot be a 
mere coincidence and may indicate an alliance between the local 
powers. Here it should be mentioned that some of the Ananda 
coins bear the bow and arrow symbols of the Kuras’’° 
(Fig.4. VI.) while almost all of the Sadakana coins bear the 


Ananda tree-in-railing!° 


(Fig4. VIL). Using other power’s emblem 
became a unique character in Deccan which definitely indicates a 
different kind of political setup. This might indicate a locality 
economic/ monetary nexus among a group of localities forming 


political alliances. 


Since last century the basic concentration in reconstruction of 
early history of Deccan was confined to a simple dynastic history of 
the Satavahanas where their original homeland, their chronological 
issues, identification of the Purdnic rulers attracted attention from 
scholars. B. D. Chattopadhyaya initiated’’’ a new phase in the study 
of the Satavahanas and especially of post-Mauryan Deccan by raising 


issues related to the transitional phase. 


From the inscriptions of the Satavahanas, we come to 
know about dharas as an administrative unit in Satavahana 


political system. There were at least four aharas in Satavahana 


18 


territory - Mamialahara | , Sorparakahara, Satavahanihara and 


"5 M. Mitchiner, The Coinage and History of Southern India, Part- Ore 


Karnataka-Andhra, Hawkins Publications, London, 1998, p. 76ff 


"NI. Mitchiner, ibid, p. 78{£ Tree-in-railing was a common motif on all these 


three dynastic coins but with little variations. 


"7 BD. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. 


"8G Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Karle’, No. 19, EZ, Vol. VIL, p.64. 
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Govardhanahara. We also get two other Gharas named Kapurahara 
from Nasik inscription” and Vijayapurahara from a terracotta seal 
from Peddabankur, Andhra Pradesh’, Unfortunately, we know very 
little about these Gharas. Sorparakahara is definitely a region around 
Sopara i.e. the coastal land, while Govardhana is generally identified 
with the region Nasik and Satavahanihara is the region around 
Myakadoni. The region Kapurahara and Maméalahara cannot be 
identified with certainty, while Vijayapurahara may be identified 
with Peddabankur and adjoining area. We have relatively more 
data on Govardhana region thus we have taken this as a case 


study to understand the nature of an dhdra. 


Nasik inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni 121 mentions 
.. vijayakhadhavara Gobhadhanasa Benakatakasvami Gotamiputo 
.... This line is important because it on one hand, mentions Satakarni 
as the lord of Benakataka but interestingly Benakataka was a 
smaller geographical unit than an dhdra is evident from the 
inscription. Thus, Govardhana was definitely a large territorial unit 
than Benakata and consisted of more than one locality like Benak ata. 
However, the expression of the inscription is confusing, It states that 
the king as a lord of a locality (ie. Benakata) but his 
instructions are intended to the officers of Govardhana. 
Therefore, Govardhana was active administrative unit of the 
Satavahanas which included the localities like Benakata, 
Nasikata, Navanara and so on. So, here even after having a 
royal seat at either Benakataka or Navanara, position of 
Govardhana never changed. It suggests that to keep the 


administration undisturbed, units like Govardhana remained active 


119 F Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik’, EZ Vol. VII, p. 83. 


120 \ V. Krishna Sastry, The Proto and Early Historical Culture of Andwa 
Pradesh, Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1983, p 186, pl. 98, No. 2 


121 


E. Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik’, EZ Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 71. 
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and it was an exclusive administrative unit irrespective of king’s 


own seat. 


Simultaneous presence of the number of powers in 
Deccan indicates a clan-based political structure, which is also 
supported by some inscriptions like — Kharavela’s Hathigumpha 
inscription mentioning about a hundred years old confederacy”, 
the Pauni stone inscription’ of c. early first century CE also 
refers to a king Bhagadata who was the ruler of the Bhara clan. 
In the inscription Bhagadata styled as bhararaya. Even being an 


aggressive imperial power, the Satavahanas also enjoyed kin- 


based political structure. 


Long ago the local features of Deccan’s metallic issues 
have been pointed out by the scholars like Mala Dutta which 
Bhandare has developed through a detailed study and termed the 
nature of the Satavahana coins as ‘regio-specific’ in his thesis 
but unfortunately Bhandare remained silent about Chattopadhyaya’s 
contribution, even though almost all his findings indicate to the 
same theory proposed by Chattopadhyaya. Even the inscriptions 
like those are from Nasik, Junagarh, Sannati and Hathigumpha, 
etc, were not taken into consideration by Chattopadhyaya 
himself while discussing his nuclei theory. Place and clan-names 
are becoming a part of identity in the present day in Peninsular 
South probably comes from the early political set up wherein 
the localities played an important role where we get the 


influence of the places, localities, families and the gotras. 


127 ine 11: ... Ava-raja-nivesitam Pithumdam gadabha-namgalena kasa-yati janasa 


dabhavanam(a) ca terasa vasa-satikanam Gbhi(m)dati T(r)amira desa-samghatam 
... (K.P. Jayaswal, op. cit.) 

123-\7 V7. Mirashi, ‘Pauni Stone Inscription of the Bhara King Bhagadatta’, EZ. Vol 
XXIV, p. 11-14. 
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V. Summary 


From the above discussion one thing is clear that while 
discussing the polity of the early historic Deccan, it is no the 
study of the Satavahanas and neither is it the study of the region 
beyond Vindhyas. We have seen above that during the time of the 
mahajanapadas, the macro region which lies to the south of the 
Vindhya had already commenced its interaction with the localities of 


north and witnessed a similar kind of political structure. 


The presence of the mahdjanapada and janapada type of 
polity and the similarity in the structure indicates Deccan’s 
acquaintance with the polity and political structures in the north. 
Often influence of north is quite visible in the janapadas of 
Deccan. Asmaka is located close in proximity to the north 
which shows interconnectivity between these two macro-regions 
(ic. north and south India). It helps to harmonize the political 
situations of north and south. In course of time the M auryas united the 
north and south by extending their sway over Deccan by 
bringing it under one political umbrella which prepared the base 


forthe rise of the Satavahanas a century later. 


Stationing of his heir apparent i.e. @ryaputra and employment 
of rajavacanika and lipikaras from different parts of the subcontinent 
probably was an imperial strategy taken by ASoka to breakdown the 
clan-based socio-political tradition of Deccan that does not fit well 
into the Magadhan imperialism and thus, he probably tried to impose 
his imperial policies over the people of Deccan with an administrative 


hierarchy combined with non-indigenous people. 


This chapter discusses the confusion created by the text of the 
Periplus related to elder Saraganos and Sandanes. We have critically 
analysed the opinion of scholars who have worked on this and have 


come to a conclusion that the identification of Saraganos with 
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Satakarni and Sandanes with Sundara Satakarni is doubtful. Rather, 
it seems that Sandanes was one among these two Satakarnis Le. 
Gautamiputra Siva Satakarni and Gautamiputra Satakarni, during 
whose occupancy the economic conflict at the port of Kalyan 


had started between the Sakas and the Satavahanas. 


There must have a decent gap between the reign of 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi and Satakarni (son-in-law of Rudradaman) 
hence, it is difficult to identify him with Vasisthiputra Satakarni, 
if we take him as a brother of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. 
Therefore it seems all these three Vasisthiputras were not 
brothers. However, if we take Vasisthiputra Satakarni as son-in- 
law, from the inscriptions (both Kanheri and Junagarh) it is 
certain that his queen was a Saka princess and thus did not 
belong to an indigenous gotra. Hence, the matronymic 
Vasisthiputra might also be used in the case of Sivasri Pulumavi 
as a result of following his grandfather’s name and matronymic, 


which at the same time helped him to get legitimation. 


In the political features of Deccan in the early historic phase, 
no major chan ge can be noticed with the coming of the Satavahanas. It 
was a slow transition through which Deccan was passing the socio- 
political chan ges evolved through this phase. The Mauryas brought a 
major region of Deccan with diversities into a close-knit political 
framework. This probably led the local level elites to bind themselves 


in a new political nexus with Satavahanas as a super-power. 


This trend could be seen in the case of ethnic groups 
like Rathika (to Maharathi); Bhoja (to Mahabhoja), but also 
among the officials and even among other professionals too. For 
example, we have references to Mahasenapati, M ahatalavaras, 
Mahagamikas, Mahdaairaka, Mahasatavahana, Mahanavika, etc. 


Frequent use of the prefix ‘maha’ indicates that it became a common 
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practice during early historic time in Deccan to emphasize the 


social status of communities. 


Govardhana was definitely a large territorial unit than 
Benakata and consisted more than one locality like Benakata. 
However, the expression of the inscription is confusing, It states that 
the king as a lord of a locality (i.e. Benakata) but his instructions are 
intended to the officers of Govardhana. Therefore, Govardhana was 
active administrative unit of the Satavahanas which included the 


localities like Benakata, Nasikata, Navanara and so on. 


Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription mentions about a 
hundred years old confederacy, the Pauni stone inscription of c. early 
first century CE also refers to a king Bhagadata who was the ruler of 
the Bhara clan. In the inscription Bhagadata styled as bhararaya. Even 
being an aggressive imperial power, the Satavahanas also enjoyed kin 


based political structure. 
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Fig.4.. Sculpture of Satavahana king Méatalaka from 
Kanaganahalli 


Fig 4.0L Nagarpinakconds Tnaani tliat of Gauptamiputra Vijaya 
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pei 4.IV. Bhattiprolu Buddhist Saipa, Andhra Pradesh 


Fig. 4.V. Coins | of. SnAn HEE, Kuras and Sadakanas portraying 
commonness in fabric 
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Fig. 4.VI. Ananda coin bearing Kura/Kumara bow and arrow sym bol 


Photo courtesy: §. Ralchines 
Coins iram Chanimavali are 
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Exploring Early Historic Deccan for Understanding the 
Rise of the S Rav Ahanas 


Chapter 5. 


Socio-Religious-Cultural Milieu 
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To understand the history of a territory, it is essential to 
study of the society, religion and culture of the respective 
geographical unit. Unfortunately, the life of common people does 
usually not reflect in the royal statements, neither the literature 
patronized by the ruling class is dedicated to the common 
people. Though after the decline of the Mauryas we start getting 
records issued by commoners as well, these were principally 
donative in nature and thus, they do not contain much socio- 
economic data in them. Hence, we have only a few dependable 
primary sources of the concerned period which could be the 
source of the then social history. However, we have tried to 
analyse the available epigraphical materials along with some 
other archaeological and literary sources to get a picture of the 
then society. Our attempt to reconstruct social history is inspired by 
Aloka Parasher’s approach. She takes epigraphs as a tool in the 
writing of social history while discussing the definition of Social 
History in her article’, She has added the entire activities of human 
being within the social history including political, economic, military, 
etc., Parasher also opined that the methodology taken to study the 
social history in Indian context usually did not witness much changes 
and principally followed the ‘Residual Social History’ and the other 
two patterns mentioned by John Breuilly ie. Societal History and 
History of Social Experience are limited in Indian context”, Here we 
have also taken into consideration E. J. Hobsbawm’s view from his 
writings wherein he opined that defining social history is a difficult 
task and one must keep in mind that the socio-religious-cultural 


history actually deals with the life of people of a land’. 


' Aloka Parasher, ‘Epigraphy as a Tool for Writing Socieal History’, JEST, Vol. 18, 
1992, pp. 62-73. 

2 Aloka Parasher, ibid. 

> E. J. Hobsbawm, ‘From Social History to the History of Society’, Daedalus, Vol 
100, No. 1, Historical Studies Today (Winter, 1971), P. 21. 
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Here comes the challenge in the study of social history 
of Deccan as the geographical region taken under consideration 
comprises of a macro region with certain common features at 
the same time there exist several micro regions and the social 
condition of the regions were somewhat different from each 
other. For example, the region around Narmada valley is 
different from those of the western Deccan and eastern Deccan 
while the western coastal land has totally different socio- 
economic background than rest of the regions. It is generally 
believed that early historic Deccan witnessed a more complex 
society than the earlier megalithic phase. Archaeological artifacts 
unearthed from excavations and explorations portray a complex 
society which experienced the rise of several heterodox sects, 
institutionalized merchant groups, stratified social groups ete. 
However, as mentioned earlier, lack of available primary data to 


trace the early historic social history is a major problem in this 


study. 


Hence, in-spite of every difficulty in this chapter we have 
tried to focus on the general life of the people of the land. To 
understand the socio-religious-cultural life of early historic 
Deccan, our principal sources will be Hala’s Ga Sa and the 
early historic epigraphs along with some art and architectural 
evidences. In this chapter we have discussed about Deccan 


during the time of the Satavahanas. 


(Downloaded ftom http://www.jstor. org/stable/20023989, Accessed: 23/03/2009 
03:18.) 
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I. Society 


The only indigenous contemporary literature that has been 
discussed here is Ga Sa, which is geographically much more 
inclined to Deccan than to north India. Hence, Ga Sa provides 
us with valuable information on society of the early historic 
Deccan. R.G. Basak, the editor of GaSa has already discussed 
about the socio-economic and cultural aspects of the then 
Deccan through the text in the introductory part’, Therefore, we 
shall discuss only a few relevant parts from Ga Sa in this 
chapter. Basak has shown that the Ga Sa reflects mainly the 
rural life of Maharashtra-Andhra Pradesh region. Agriculture was 
the principal subsistence in this zone where most of the 
residents were mainly peasants (2.34). Besides the agricultural 
activities, being painted with the narrative depicting stories from 
epic could be seen in Ga Sa (1.35) where we get reference to a 


wall (of a house) painting of the story of Laksmana. 


From the GaSa it is evident that polygamy was a 
common practice in the society (1.58), as we get in this treatise 


F a) 
frequent mention of co-wives”. 


In the verse 91 of second Sataka® it is mentioned that 
some of the illiterate men, like the goldsmiths, who have no 
knowledge of the alphabets are carried on the shoulders of 


people because they were treated as great in importance. This 


“R.G. Basak, ed, The Prakrit Gatha Saptasatt Compiled by Satavahana King Hala, 
The Asiatic Society, Kolkata, Reprint, 2010, p. xii. 
* Tt is mentioned more than four times. 
° “Like the balances of goldsmiths (which are niraksharas i.e. which do not weigh 
more than one aksha equal to 16 ma@shas), some men who are illiterate (wirakshara) 
having no knowledge of the alphabets, are carried on the shoulders of people 
because they are treated as great in importance.” 

ciramdi pi aanantd lod loehiN goravabbhahia | 


Sonara-tule vya nirakkhara vi svandhehiN ubbhanti || (Ga Sa. 2.91.) 
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data indirectly shows that the society has respect for the literates 
but also praises the quality of a person even if he is an 
illiterate. As the verse generalizes the status of the goldsmiths as 
illiterate, it seems that this social group was important for their 
expertise and relevance of their work in the then society. In this 
context we must cite the presence of Suvarnagiri in Deccan 
which was one of the important seats of the Mauryas headed by 
the Aryaputra. The name itself along with its affiliation to the 
Aryaputra suggests that the place had immense importance in 
the existing economic life being a place with gold ore. The 
working class in this mine-area was definitely important for the 
society. These workers at mine-areas were illiterate but their expertise 
was no doubt appreciated. Probably Ga Sa mentions this group of 
people in this very gatha. The text also informs about a group of 
women who wrote love-letters to their husbands’. We also have the 
instances of writing on the walls of their houses. This definitely 
indicates towards a learned society and also the fact that females who 
were commoners not only the elites probably also had right to 


education. 


The text speaks about the rural life and peasantry as 
reflected through the description of agricultural activities and 
related terms used in the text. For example tila-vafi or sesames- 
field (1.8), sali-ksetra or the field for sali variety of paddy (1.9, 
6.67-68, 7.89), sSana-vati or hemp-field, field for mustard plants 
(2.71), kalama field or field for kalama variety of paddy and 
cotton field (6.49), etc., find mention. This definitely reflects the 


7 “© dear friend | what shall I write in my (love) letter ? I cannot complete the (first 
two letters) svasti (hail) on the pages of my pen moving out of the grasp of my 
seating and trembling fingers.” — Ga Sa. 3.44. 

“What can be related by words (ofmouth) ? Or, how much can be written in a letter 
? You yourself are aware of the matter as to how much sorrow I fel in your 


absences.” — Ga Sa. 6.71. 
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picture of an agrarian society where these crops ie. tla-vaii, 
Sali, Sana-vati, kalama, etc., were grown. The Ga Sa describes the 
life of rural Deccan where the ploughman often sang a song in 
happiness after the acquisition of a plentiful crop of sali paddy 
in the autumn season. A very common picture can be drawn 
from the usual description of the ploughmen who used to take 
their day-meal brought to them by girls from home at noon on 


the field®. 


Architectural features of common residential habitats could 
be traced from this text. It mentions that the residential huts of 
the farmers were surrounded by enclosures to prevent the 
outsiders to look inside (3.20-21, 57) but sometimes there were 
holes in the enclosures to look out from within. The huts were 
made of straws in general (4.15) and have terraces near the 
entrance-doors. Villages had lotus pools those were regarded as 
the greatest decorations of the villages. A large variety of 
flowers, trees and creepers, birds and beasts are found mentioned 
in the text. Interestingly, while mentioning elephant, there are 
three kinds of elephant enlisted as gaja (or elephant), gaja-vadhi 
(or she-elephant) and gaja- kalabha (or the young elephant). 
Presence of elephant in the text reflects the importance of the 
elephants in the then society which could also be seen on the 
numismatic specimens of Deccan which bear elephant motif as 
one of the most frequently used symbols. Interestingly, we find 
the word hathiy-Grohani’ as a reference of a group of elites in 
ASsokan inscriptions from Deccan who were the elephant-riders 


tu[m]phe ....). 


*R. G. Basak, op. cit. 
° D.C. Sircar, Asokan Studies, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1979, p. 10. 
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The Ga Sa clearly indicates that it was natural in the society 
that the men used to stay away from home for earning and the women 
generally take care of the households. At the same time this 
information also suggests that a good number of people were in 
different professions besides agriculture and stayed far away from 
home. This group could be merchants or traders especially the 
itinerant group i.e. sarthavaha. From the inscriptions of early historic 
period we get the mention of a number of professionals and their 


movement. 


As the text is mainly based on erotic ideas, it brings forth 
many customs related to the relationship of men and women. Erotism 
was not a taboo but a norm in the then society. Like all ancient 
treaties, G@ Sa also does not overcome the gender issue and it also 
reflects the downcast social position of the women where the society 
wants some course of conduct to be followed by the young household 
women like they should smile without raising their teeth, stroll 
without crossing the threshold of the door and look at things without 
upraising their faces (6.25). Though less in number, these few 
references clearly indicate the social discriminations between the men 
and women and a relatively lower status of the women in the 


contemp orary society . 


As aman’s dalliance with his wife during her menstrual course 
was strictly prohibited, the women used to besmear their faces with 
ghee mixed with turmeric powder as a sign of her monthly course. 
However, some portions of the anthologies also indicate kissing and 
other fickle acts during this prohibiting period. The anthologies 
disclose some more customs followed in the then society. Wearing 
bangles on their wrists was regarded as a sign of non-widowhood"”. 


Thus, widows would be expected to keep their wrists empty. 


1 RG. Basak, op. cit, p.xxv. 
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Another contemporary text is the Periplus but as the text 
focuses on maritime information and port cities and towns, data on 
socio-cultural aspects are comparatively less. Still throughout, the 
author added information which is not related to trade at all, like 
information related to anthropology and natural history". From the 
Periplus we come known that men in Syrastréné were dark-skinned 
(4:14.6-8). From the text we come to know about the pirates in the 
coastal area of Dachinabadés’*. It contextually mentions the local 
fishermen who came out in the king’s service. These local fishermen 
guided the ship to Bary gaza which is difficult to approach. The author 
refers to the groups of people like Aratrioi, Arachusioi, Gandaraioi, 
and people of Proklais in whose are Bukephalos Alexandria is located 


are the inland beyond Barygaza’’. 


While looking at the inscriptions of early historic times, we 
must keep in mind that early inscriptions (i.e. the M auryans) are quite 
different in their nature than the rest of the inscriptions. Therefore, we 
have to separately discuss these inscriptions. Though Asokan edicts 
are royal proclamations, these MREs from Deccan are principally 
religious in nature, thus, important for religious data, it gives some 
view on the contemporary socio-economic aspects. The edicts talk 
about two classes of the then society — the rich men or high ranked 
persons (mahatata) and the poor men or lowly persons (khudakena). 
Even, in his inscriptions, the elephant riders (hathiy-drohani), 
charioteers (tigydcariyani), the scribe (karanakdani), teachers of 
Brahmana community are mentioned separately which definitely 


shows a high status of these men in the social hierarchy while the 


"1 Casson, tr. ‘Introduction’, The Periplus Maris Erythraei Text with Introduction 
Translation and Commentary, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1989, p. 9. 
1% m 

Ga Sa, stanza 53. 


3 Ga Sa, Stanza 47. 
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Rajtikas and Rathikas a Mahattaras, , Kumaras were recognizable 


figures in the administrative system. 


Interestingly, we find these administrators of Mauryan times 
were present also in post-Mauryan phase and they have played an 
important role in the politics of the then Deccan. We get the presence 
of Rajjuka in M alavalli inscription’ and Rathikas and Bhojas are also 


referred to in different inscriptions of post-M aury an Deccan’®. 


Asoka repeatedly instructed to respect the livelihood, one’s 
own family and associated persons. Thus, value education has a major 
role in the then society as a traditional value system (pordna pakiti)”. 
He has also mentioned in the RE I to not to hold any festive gathering, 
It definitely indicates towards the tradition of festive gatherings in 
different places of Indian subcontinent. In a recent work, Harry Falk 
shows that the MREs were inscribed at a place of social or religious 
gathering like mela or yatra’®. From his edicts we also come to know 
that the society was mainly non-vegetarian and Asoka has a great 


contribution to restrict the slaughtering of animals and he propagated 


4 | rajitke Gnapetaviye ... rakani ca ... (MRE IL: Erragudi version) 


D.C. Sircar, op. cit., p. 9. He took the Rathikas as the Rastrikas, p. 9-10. 
1S No. 35, V. V. Mirashi, The History and Inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the 
Western Kshatrapas, Maharashtra Board for Literature and Culture, Bombay, 1981, 
pp. 87-89. 
' For example, we may cite the inscriptions from Hathigumpha, Nagarjunakonda, 
Sannati, etc. 
17 We also get the idea of doing good in the Buddhist ideology. In this context we 
may cite that four paccayas (essential) for accumulation good mentioned in 
Buddhist texts including Visuddhimagga — 
1. Chivara (offering of clothes) 
Pindapata (offering of food) 


a 
3. Sendsana (offering of beds and seats) 
4. Bhesajjapariksakara (offering of medicine for sick monks) 
18 Harry Falk, Asokan Sites and Artefacts A Source-Book with Bibliography, Philipp 
Von Zaber, Mainz Am Rhein, 2006, p.55. 
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his views in support to vegetarian diet. The influence of his non- 
slaughtering of animals is also reflected in Deotek inscription which is 
probably a post-Mauryan inscription. Besides the Buddhists, the 
Jainas also supported non-killing of animals and were vegetarians. 
Therefore, this period witnessed great diversities among the 


indigenous people almost in every aspect of social life. 


Indian sub-continent has witnessed the profusion of 
inscriptions after c. ar century BCE. A number of inscriptions have 
been reported from the geographical region under consideration. M ost 
of these inscriptions are donative in nature and short in size — 
sometimes the inscriptions bear even two or three words. Unlike the 
previous inscriptions, these inscriptions bear less political data though 
sometimes the ruler’s name and regnal years are mentioned. 
Involvement of common people has been attested by these epigraphs 
which have immense importance in the study of social history of a 
region. Some of the important inscriptions those bear interesting data 


are discussed below in brief. 


Among the major inscriptions of Deccan in post-M auryan 
phase, the Bhattiprolu inscriptions along with the records of the 
Satavahanas and the Western Ksatrapas, inscriptions of some other 
local powers are important for our study. These were principally 
religious in nature and most of the available inscriptions from Deccan 
are related to Buddhism. These inscriptions sometimes bear 
interesting data related to the then socio-religious customs and or 


economic activity. 


From the Bhattiprolu inscription we get to know that the 
person named Kura was the son of a Kura father and Kura mother”. 
This information is interesting as mentioning the clan of both his 


mother and father as Kura in the inscription clearly suggests that 


1° Smita Halder, PIHC, 2011, op. cit 
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during that time the practice of inter-clan marriages or clan-exo gamy 
was prevailing and clan-endogamy or intra-clan marriage was less 
popular. Or practicing clan-endogamy was highly appreciated in the 
society. Thus, Kura has mentioned about his pure origin by 
mentioning both his father and mother as Kura. So, we can infer from 
this inscription that during early historic period in Deccan maintaining 
purity in kin-group was appreciable. This might highlight the reason 
behind the presence of only a few gotra-names in the royal houses of 
Deccan which also suggest purity of blood was probably a primary 
concern of the then ruling families. Of all the gotras Gautama and 
Vasistha find frequent mentions in early historic time. We have 


discussed this issue shortly. 


The inscriptions of the Satavahanas clearly show that they 
were the followers of Brahmanical faith and the king is being 
compared with more than one Brahmanical deity like Krsna, Indra, 
Varuna, etc., and several heroes of the Brahmanical pantheon. As we 
have already mentioned that the donative inscriptions are mainly 
related to Buddhism and therefore it seems that Buddhism was 


predominant in early historic times. 


One of the Sada inscriptions from Velpuru interestingly speaks 


20 


about a deity named Bhutagrahaka~ . We do not have enough 


reference to identify the deity. However, it should be mentioned here 
that there was a Jain Digambara monk named a@carya Bhitabali in the 


first century CE who led a group of monks to spread Jainism at 


1 


Madurai”! and was a joint author (with Puspadanta) of the text 


20. Bhitagalhal- 

..[sa ma]da[pa (po)] [e]ko ... 

D. C. Sircar, ‘Two Inscriptions ftom Guntur District’, EZ, Vol. XXXII p. 86. 

*) Ottilingam Somasundaram, A. G. Tejus Murthy, D. Vijaya Raghavan, ‘Jainism - 
Its relevance to psychiatric practice; with special reference to the practice of 
Sallekhana’, Indian J_ Psychiatry, 2016 Oct-Dec; 584), pp. 471-474 
doi: 10,4103/0019-5545.196702 
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Satkhandagama (Scripture in Six Parts). It is noteworthy that the 
Sadas were the descendants of Kharavela who was a devout Jaina and 
there is a southern connection with the Jain monk named Bhitabali. 
This connection somehow tempts us to identify Bhutagrahaka as a 
Jaina deity, though we need more references to speak on the issue. In 
this context it should be mentioned that from Jamrao, an early historic 
site of Chhattisgarh we get a sealing reading japakohanta which is 
interesting”. This may lead us to conclude that such practices of 


Killing peop le through mantrans was also taken up as aprofession. 


It has been mentioned earlier that use of gotra-names was a 
common practice in the early historic Deccan and adjoining region. 
The word gotra denotes sharing of the same cowpen or herds of cows. 
According to I. K. Sarma, besides the above meaning, the term is also 
used to denote the head of a larger patriarchal family”. The use of 
gotra names was prevalent from post-Mauryan times to about fifth 
century CE. There is debate regarding the use of these gotra-names. 
First it has been taken by the scholars as name of mother and then as 
gotra of mother. Most of the historians have opined that these are the 
gotras of the mother of the king ie. the metronymic Gautamiputra 
used before the name Satakarni denotes the gotra of Satakarni’s 
mother was Gautama. However, scholars like I. K. Sarma have 
different opinion about the matronymics. According to him if these 
terms are the gotra-names of the kings’ mother, under no 
circumstances father and son could be of same gotra as according to 
him sa-gotra marriage was strictly prohibited. But the available 
sources reveal that sa-gotra marriage was a norm in early historic 


Deccan. It is already mentioned that the royal houses tried to maintain 


22 An informal talk on 13” August, 2019 inthe Dept. of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, University of Calcutta on three early historical sites and their excavations 
has been delivered by Professor Susmita Basu Majumdar. 

22a 


I. K. Sarma, ‘Significance of Gotras and Matronymics in Some Early 


Inscriptions’, JEST, Vol. 8, p. 67. 
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the purity of blood which could be the cause of the marriage between 
the cousins as there are only a few metronymic gotras are known. 
Thus, among the royal family members sa-gotra marriage was 
probably not prohibited during that time. Even, the example of 
Camtasri that has been drawn by Sarma in the article also supp orts this 
notion. Camtasri was the sister of king Va@sisthiputra Camtamula I was 
married to Vasisthiputra Khadasri of the Pukiya family”*. Mentioning 
of the gotra-name was a common practice and this practice continued 
even after the Satavahanas in Deccan. We find Prabhavati Gupta using 
her mother’s gotra (Dharana gotra of her mother Kuberanaga™") when 
she was married to Vakataka king of Visnuvrddha gottra’. The use 
of gotra names usually was associated with the rulers in early historic 
India. We have only a few references to other people with their gotra 
names though they are not absent. When it comes to Deccan, there is a 
tradition to introduce a ruler by his mother’s gotra. During this time, 
we have found several gotra names. In this context, we can cite 
another inscription from central India — the Garudadvaja pillar of 
Heliodoros from Vidisha which could be dated in o. 2" century BCE. 
It also refers to a gotra name i.e. KGSiputra. A recent addition in early 
Satavahana chronology with the king Kochiputa Satakarni is also 
noteworthy. He has been placed sometimes after Siri Satakarni. Thus, 
using gotra name in central India and Deccan was in practice at that 
time but the practice became popular during the time of the later 
Satavahanas. It seems that during early historic phase, use of Gautama 
and Vasistha gotra was predominant and these were indicators of 
upgraded social status. Besides, other prominent gotras were Kausiki, 


Madhari, Haritt etc. while during the time of later Satavahanas 


237 K. Sarma, ibid. p.70 

4 Ashvini Agrawal, Rise and Fall of the Imperial Guptas, Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers (P) Ltd, Delhi, 1989, p. 83. 

*5 Ashvini Agrawal, ibid p. 62 
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Manavya gotrd® became another predominant among the gotras. It is 
quite unbelievable that there were no other gotras during post 
Mauryan India but the absence of other gotra names could be 
explained that the royal families tried to keep their power within their 
kinsmen and thus marriages between close relatives or cousins were 


allowed. 


Though most of the powers in Deccan used gotra names in 
their own records, it is interesting to note that the Hathis and the 
Sadak anas usually did not use their matronymic gotra names on their 
coins, while the Sadas used once in inscription”. The tradition of use 
of matronymic was also not a regular practice among the Anandas. In 
the case of the Anandas, we have later Ananda inscriptions 
mentioning Manavya as gotra name’® which was probably a paternal 
gotra name as we see use of Mdanavya gotra along with the 
metronymic H4@ritiputra. Hence, it seems that Mdanavya was a paternal 
gotra. Interestingly this inscription suggests a Satavahana affiliation 


by the name Satakarni. 


In this context it is also important to note that the sons carried 
forth the identity of their mother by mentioning their mother’s gotra 
and not of their father’s though heir remained always the sons and not 
the daughters. The society was patriarchal but matrilineal in some 
cases. Statistically the ratio of involvement of women in the then 


political affairs is comparatively more in Deccan than in north India. 


26 See Malavalli inscription, No. 35, V. V. Mirashi, op. cit. Jayalakshmi 
Yegnaswamy, ‘Select Inscriptions on Non-Classical Deities’, JES Vol. 36 pp. 28- 
By: 
27 AM. Shastri, ‘On the Velpuru Inscription of Maha Sada’, Journal of the 
Epipgraphical Society of India, No. 19, 1993, pp. 13-18. 

28 G. S. Gai, ‘Banavasi Inscription of Vinhukhada Satakari, Year 12’, EZ, Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 239-42. 
V. V. Mirashi, “A note on the Banavasi inscription of Vinhykhada Chutukulananda 
Satakami: Year 12’, AS, Vol. I, 1977, pp. 49-52. 
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In this context we must mention the joint issues of the Satavahanas 
where we get the name of a woman for the first time on coin. This 
series of coins bears the name of Naganika and Satakarni, the 
Satavahana monarch and his queen (Fig5.I.). Involvement of the 
women in different position of the then society is reflected in the 
contemp orary inscriptions. For example, Velpuru inscription refers to 
a drsi-dharanika (1.e. female torch bearer), while a sealing from 
Dhulikatta bears the name of a Gamikumariya. Here we have prepared 
a chart showing the women involvement in the then epigraphs. It must 
be mentioned that there were more women referred to as donor in the 


inscriptions besides those mentioned below (Table: 5.1L). 


Table: 5... Woman Donors 
Women 
3. asik Gautami Balasri Donor and Mother of 
Gautamputra Satakami and raja- 
a ee el risti-vadhu, mahadevi 


Padama Sirikaya 
| 6. | Velpuru vaya | Donor Disidharika 
|| Junnar P| Highest bidder 


Vidhiya 


Gieersaty | 
ivory Seal 


2° The seal is mentioned found from Kondapur excavation by Shailendra Bhandare 
in his thesis and he has read the legend as Gamikumariya Ajalasiriya while V. V. 
Krishna Sastry mentions it is found from Dhulikatta excavation and had read the 
legend as Ajani Sirlya Game Kumariya (See V. V. Krishna Sastry, The Proto and 
Early Historical Culture of Andhra Pradesh, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad, 1983, p. 188.) 
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Fig. 5.1 Coin bearing the names of King Satakarni and his wife 
Naganika 


eoeidhra 


i Wiel i: BR 
tntew pe 


Gimension: ime : 13 mm 


Ad p dbate 


a Bie Bh Seok Ke Wi Su 


@Rajapurker 


Photo Gourlewy: Shadarrcra Shenae 


Here we have discussed the roles of some of the women 
mentioned in the table given above. It is clear from the content that the 
Naneghat cave inscription was also issued by a woman. Though she is 
introduced by her father, son and husband but her importance was also 
no less than the other members of the royal family which is clear from 
the content of the inscription. Atthe same time the inscription reveals 
that a widow is respected in the society when she followed some 
social norms and self-controlled restricted life for herself. In later 
times the Satavahana inscriptions from Nasik interestingly show 
similar approach to the widowhood but importance of the royal 
women is also attested there. The inscriptions show the situation of the 
widows in the then society. Nasik inscription clearly mentions that 
living like a raja-risi-vadhu™’ even by a widow queen was highly 
appreciated in the society. Truthfulness, charity, patience, penance, 
self-control, restraint and abstinence etc. were appreciable in the 


society. Even, fasting for a month, living as an ascetic at home, 


3° F Senart, op. cit., p60. 
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remaining pure, well acquaintance of the initiatory ceremonies, vows 
and offerings etc. were praised in the Naneghat cave inscription*’. 
However, it is worthwhile to note that widowhood is portrayed in the 
inscriptions of the early historic Deccan but re-marriage or the 
evidence of divorce is not available from the epigraphic data. Neither 


widower are mentioned anywhere. This definitely indicates to a male 


dominated society where women enjoyed less right. 


The Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni in his 18" re gnal 
year donated land of 200 nivartanas in the village of Western Kakhadi 
which was previously enjoyed by Usabhadata to the Tekirasi 
ascetics *”, interestingly, another inscription of his 24" regnal year®? 
says that the donated land was not tilled, nor was the village inhabited. 
Thus, another piece of land of 100 nivartanas was donated as a 
replacement from the royal field. The inscription mentions that the 
order was given by both the king and his mother. From the inscription 
it seems that during this time the king was either greatly injured or 
severely ill and thus his mother was acting as a de facto ruler at that 
time. If we consider it, this definitely highlights the importance of 


mothers in the society. 


We have references to the Gamikumaras in more than one 
inscription as mentioned above. Bhandare takes this Gamikumari as 
the wife of a Gamikumara. But it should be mentioned here that we 
have found her name on a seal which tempts us to consider her with 
the similar status of a Gamikumara. However, the role of the 
Gamikumaras is not clear yet. Interestingly, from Sannati we get 


another Gamikumari. However, Sarma and Rao took the word --gami 


31 G. Buhler, ‘The Naneghat Inscriptions’, Chapter XI, Archaeological Survey of 
Western India, Vol. V, 1877-80, pp. 59-74. 

2B Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik’, EZ Vol. VIL, p. 71. 

33-B. Senart, ibid p.73. 
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kumariya as the daughter of (Na) gami/ (C)agami™, He also mentioned 
that the inscription is a memorial inscription. However, the description 
of the stele does not seem that it was a memorial slab (fig, 5.Ia). 


Fig.5.Ia. The stele bearing the inscription of the gamilaumari 


The Velpuru inscription talks about a female torch bearer or 
dr si dharanika > The example shows that the women were recruited 
in the service of royal houses. As mentioned earlier that there are a 
number of female donors who have donated money or part of the 
architectural monuments in different Buddhist sites. The number of 
nun or women lay worshipper is also countable which shows that the 
heterodox religions like Buddhism was more open to the women but 
the society was male dominated, this was the case with the Buddhist 


society as well. It is interesting to note that the votive stipas were 


*47 K Sarma, and J. Varaprasada Rao, Early Brahmi Inscriptions from Sannati 
Harman Publishing House, New Delhi, 1993, p. 88. 

35D. Sircar, ‘Two Inscriptions from Guntur District’, EZ Vol. XXXIL, pp. 82-86, 
A. M. Shastri, “On the Velpuru Inscription of Maha Sada’, JEST, No. 19, pp. 82-86. 


QO 
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always made in memory of a male counterpart and not for any female 
devotee. Even, we have enough instances of bhikhuni and pravayita 
but no acarya in epigraphs. Women are always introduced after their 
father or husband or son. There are only a few references where she is 
mentioned as the mother of a daughter or only as an individual. In this 
context one can cite the tradition of using matronymics by the male 
members of a family in early historic Deccan. But it should be 
mentioned that reference to the mother’s identity of a man probably 
indicates to a polygamous society. Thus, the sons were introduced 
after the name of their mothers and not after their fathers, for the sake 
of social identity. We have inscriptional references too in support of 
polygamous society. For example, the Nasik inscription of Gautami 
Balasri mentions her as mahddevi or chief queen which indirectly 


indicates that her husband has more than one wife’. 


The inscriptions of early historic times refer to several 
professions among which vaidya community has a strong presence. 
There was hierarchy among these vaidyas this is evident from the 
presence of terms like mahdavaidya, rdjavaidya etc. Professionals who 


find mention in the records of early historic Deccan are mentioned in 


the table (Table:5. IL). 


Table: 5.II. Professionals in Deccan 


ey LATO 
P| Ajanta ‘| Chanamadada 


3. Junnar Budhamita and Lamkudiya 
Budharakhita 


3° Anuradha K. Ranade has mentioned about an inscription from Kanheri which 


mentions to a step mother but unfortunately the reference given by her does not bear 
any such reférence. — Anuradha K. Ranade, ‘Feminine Element in Satavahana 
Inscriptions’ , JEST, Vol. 36, 2011, p. 55. 

37 However, here it should be mentioned that the term has been taken as a sect of 
Buddhism along with Apaguriya. See A. M. Shastri, ‘Buddhism in Deccan During 
the Satavahana Age, QJMS, Vol. LXXXVII, No. 1, 1997, p. 101. 
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ieee rr 
Piunnar |) ——iY thataVacortiks | 


Kanag anahalli Ayo Midraka and his | Vaniya, Sethi 
son 


agiloya 


ahinata 


Budhika 


Mugudasa 


The inscriptions show that the professional identity created social 
groups. For example, Malakara, Sarthavaha, Sresthi etc. could be 


mentioned. 


Literacy-Language-Literature: Available epigraphs of early historic 
time reveal that during the Mauryan realm written documents were 
issued by the royal house or to be more precise by the king himself 
and not by any common people. Gradually we find mass-involvement 
in writing or expressions of their presence. As a result there is 
proliferation of non-royal inscriptions among which most of the 
inscriptions were private inscriptions and donative in nature. The use 
of scripts and writing on the walls of several religious centres 
definitely show a more literate society which is supported by different 
contemporary texts too. There was strong relation between writing 
and donations. Getting the donations recorded for was a common 


trend in early historic period. 
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This leads us to a social condition where we find rise of anew 
socio-cultural phase where education was no longer confined to a 
particular social group. It could be the foundation that creates number 
of excellent literary works within a few centuries based on several 
aspects of life and finally in ged gi century onwards the subcontinent 


finally produces classical poets or authors. 


We have seen previously that literacy was limited to the elites. 
One among the Satavahana kings named Hala was a famous poet and 


even his fame as a poet continued at least for several centuries. 


Texts like Rdamacarita by Abhinanda, Kuvalayamala by 
Uddy otanastiri, Karpiiramijari by Rajasekhara, Lilavai of Kothala, 
Sarasvati-Kanthabharana by Bhoja, ete?®, show that the Satavahanas 
were great patrons of learned scholars. However, we do not have 
proper evidence to comment upon any specific education system or 
policy taken by the royal houses of the then Deccan. It is noteworthy 
in this context that the language preferred by the Satavahanas in their 
inscriptions was Prakrit while the Western Ksatrapas were more 


inclined to Sanskrit. 


Shobhana Gokhale in her article*® argued that Nahapana’s bold 
and ornamental style of writing of his inscriptions became the source 
of inspiration to different writing traditions in Western India. 
However, this observation is not beyond doubt as we get written 


tradition in this region much before the time of Nah apna. 


War and Struggle: In a society based on political aggression, battle 


for land is quite common factor. We have a number of ancient texts 


38 V7 -V. Mirashi, The History and Inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the Westem 
Kshatrapas, Bombay: Maharashtra Board for Literature and Culture, 1981, pp. [188- 
189]. 

3° Shobhana Gokhale, ‘New Unique Coins of the Ksaharata King Nahapana’, BDC, 
Vol. 50, 1990, pp. 235-39. 
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presenting and glorifying the war culture but the epigraphs of the early 
historic Deccan have very little data on war and struggle as most of 
the inscriptions and based on religious themes. However, some of 
them bear information of struggle between two powers. For example, 
the Nasik cave inscription of Gautami Balasri mentions that the 
Satavahana king destroyed the Ksaharatas and reestablished the fame 
of his kula (Khakhardata vasa niravasesakara). Sannati inscription also 
mentions similar kind of information (Khakharata kula ghataka). 
Another inscription from Nasik mentions that the donated village was 
previously enjoyed by Usabhadata which indirectly indicates towards 
the result of the war between the Satavahanas and the Sakas"°. The 
impact of the destruction of the conflict is being reflected from 
another inscription from Nasik, where it is mentioned that the village 
which was previously enjoyed by Usabhadata was neither inhabited 
nor the donated land was tilled even after a year of donation'’. The 
Numismatic sources specially those of are counter struck also are the 
result of power struggle in most of the cases. Trautmann has 
excellently shown the use of elephant in war. In the case of early 
historic Deccan elephant was one of the most imp ortant animals as the 
presentation of elephant image was a common practice in numismatic 
and other art forms. This indirectly supports the importance of war in 
the then society. 


We have seen in chapter two that the Malayas of 
Uttamabhadra were warriors and Usabhadata won over them, The 
vijaya-skandhavara” concept is closely related to war. The restruck 
coins found from different parts of the subcontinent actually represent 
a struggle for power. For example we might cite the coin hoard from 
Jogalthembi and that of the Brahmapuri which consisted of the 
restruck coins of Western Ksatrapa Nahapana by Gautamiputra 


4° E. Senart, 1905-06, op. cit, p71. 
“. E Senart, ibid, p.73. 
? &. Senart, ibid 
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Satakarni and the coins of the last three Kura rulers by each other 
respectively. Saka restriking the Satavahana issues and also issuing 
coinage with Satavahana device and adding their royal emblem 


reflects the continued struggle/ political conflict. 


The Yavanas in Deccan: The term Yona or Yavana was mostly used 
to designate foreigners. From the time of Alexander’s expedition (327 
BCE) Indian subcontinent witnessed the continuous waves of Greeks 
invaders followed by the traders and other professionals, though the 
contact between Indian and Ionian Greeks started much earlier during 
the time of the Achaemenian king Darius I. ASoka’s relation with five 
Greek rulers is also well known fact. He had also recruited the 
Yavanas as high ranked officials as is evident from the Junagarh 
inscription of Rudradaman that Yavana-raja Tusaspha was the 


provincial governor of Kathiawad re gion. 


Besides, a number of post Mauryan inscriptions mention the 
Yavanas in the western and central India. For example — two persons 
named Harapharana and Setapharana are mentioned in Karla 
inscription. Presence of the Yavanas in India is evident from the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela® and Besnagar pillar (locally 
known as Khambaba) inscription of Heliodoros™’. Interestingly the 
Greek ambassador Heliodoros was a devotee of lord Visnu which 
definitely suggests a long term relationship and connection between 
these two cultures. Suresh Vasant rightly pointed out the foreign 
influence in the sculptures of the cave 17 of Pandulena (Nasik) which 
according to him could be a result of the workmanship by foreign 


“8 K.P. Jayaswal, ‘The Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharav ela’, EZ, Vol. XX, pp. 71- 
89. 

“D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilization, Vol 
I, From the Sixth Century B.C. to the Sixth Century 4.D., University of Calcutta, 
Calcutta, Second Edition, 1965. 
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sculptor”. Vasant also mentions the presence of owl in the cave 24 of 
Nasik which could be a Greek influence as owl is related with Greek 
deity Athena and in Indian context, the presence of owl did not appear 
in icono graphy before sixth century CE. Owl is seen in Indian context 
as the vahana of Camunda in Saptamatrka panels after sixth century 
CE.*° In this article Suresh Vasant also cited another instances of 
Greek influence which one could take in to consideration to 
understand the influence of the Yavanas in the society — religion and 


even in politics of early historic India. 


45 Suresh Vasant, “Yavanas in Western India’, BDC Vol 47-48, Prof R.G 
Bhandarkar Commomorative Volume, Pune, 1988-89, p. 333. 
4° Suresh Vasant, ibid., p. 334. 
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IL Religious Life 


Religious practices and rituals are the major parts of social 
customs. Interestingly, most of the archaeological sites of early 
historic Deccan are related to Buddhism thus, religious customs of the 
then Brahmanical or other society is not well reflected from the 
available sources. However, the Naneghat inscription is an exceptional 
evidence which provides us with information on number of 
Brahmanical rituals. The content of the inscription is purely 
Brahmanical in character, and follows the usual pattern of the 
inscriptions of a little late period of the Indian subcontinent that 
commence with the praising of gods followed by the ruling king, The 
first line of the inscription bears the invocation of the Brahmanical 
gods Dharma, Indra, Sarhkarsana, Vasudeva, Yama, Varuna, Kubera 
and Vasava. Reference to a large number of sacrifices clearly shows 
that these were in practice in the then society. For example the 
inscription talks about a number of sacrifices like the Agnyadhyeya 
sacrifice, Anvarambhaniya sacrifice, Rajastiva sacrifice, second horse 
sacrifice, Bhagala-Dasardtra sacrifice, Gargatrirdtra — sacrifice, 
Gavamayana sacrifice, Angirasatriratra sacrifice, Chandomapavama- 
natriratra, Angirasamayana sacrifice, Trayodasardatra sacrifice, 
Dasaratra sacrifice etc. “7 along with some more sacrifices but 
unfortunately we have lost the names of the rituals as the inscription is 
highly damaged. The mention of rajasiiya sacrifice in Naneghat 
inscription indicates that the king, whose name is lost in the 
inscription, has definitely performed the vdjapeya sacrifice as it is a 
general custom in the Brahamanical faith that one has to perform a 
vdjapeya sacrifice to perform the rdjastiya sacrifice. Even the 
reference to the second horse sacrifice also proves that there was 


another horse sacrifice which took place sometime before the second 


4” G Buhler, ‘The Naneghat Inscriptions’, op. cit, pp. 60-64. 
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one. A table is made to show the sacrifices mentioned in the Naneghat 


inscription (Table:5.II1.). 


Table: 5.1L * Sacrifices mentioned in the Nane ghat cave 


inscri De. 
iene Silver / Villa Horse 
n Chariot 


Agadheya- 12 Gava 1 Aso 
yamtio 
(A, gnyadheya- 


ime ae an 
silver 
waterp 


Unidentified 
thers 


(Anvarambha 
_riko  yamiio | 11,000 1,000 asa 
(rika yajfia)_| gavo 


ors and 
menial 
s the 


— 
(Second ornament 
Horse- s (aso 
sacrifice) rupalan k 
aro) 


1 1 


‘8 The table is taken ffom Smita Halder, ‘Revisiting Naneghat Inscritpions’ , PIHC, 


° the word yarnfio is clearly visible but not in Buhler’ s or Mirashi’s reading 
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No. nt gold ge 
Ttem 
Gargatirato ee) Ol pata 
yatio 
(Gargatrirair 
ayajfia) 
Gavamayana | 1 OO 
m yamitio 
(Gavamayam 
ajfia) 


Atnyamo 
yamiio 
(Aptoryama 


Gavamayana | 1101 
m yamtio gavo 
(Gavamayam 
ajfia) 

Amgirasamay | 1101 
anam yamnio gavo 
(Amgirasama 

yana yajfia) 


Satatiratam 100 
yamiio 
é ‘Satatriratra 


Chamdomapa OL 
iol ee 
25. Amgirasatirat 
El a 


Lea TO00 
anam yamiio_| gavo 


LT _| too ave [J 


From central India we have instances of Brahmanical 
activities. Brick inscriptions of c. 1% century CE in Brahmi characters 


from Erich refer to the Poridarika Yajria and another from Musanagara 


° The Bhagala-dasratra is not mentioned in the Srauta-sutras, ASWT, Vol. V, n2, p. 
63. 
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refers to ASsvamedha Yajiia 7 The inscription mentions that 
Damamitra was Asvavatayaniputra. However, it is not clear if the 
name of his mother was Asvavatayani or it was his matronymmic. 
Interestingly, the inscription also refers to the family name of king 
Damamitra as  Baimbaka) We know from  Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitram that Agnimitra, son of Sendpati Pusy amitra Sunga 
belonged to Baimbaka family (MG@lavikagnimitram, Chapter IV). 
Among the Suigas, king Pusyamitra also performed two Asvamedha 


sacrifices which is evident from Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadeva. 


The Saka inscriptions found from the taken geographical 
region also bear some important socio-religious data. Nasik 
inscriptions of Usabhadata reveal that there were a number of firtha- 
ksetras. Tirthas situated on the bank of the river Barnasa, at Prabhasa, 
at Poskara, etc., are mentioned in his inscription °  Carakas at 
Pimditakavada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha and Ramatirtha in 
Sorparaga (i.e. Surparaka/Sopara) are also important to be noted. 
Pabhosa inscriptions suggests that it was the ancient site of 
Prabhasa*?. Interestingly we get about ten pilgrimage records and 
three large inscriptions at the site. If we consider all the data along 
with the one of Usabhadata, we definitely say that Prabhasa became a 
popular firtha-ksetra at least from First century CE and epigrpahical 
activities were live there till the Guptas’ time. Chebrolu inscription 
refers to the worship of Saptamatrka™. It is believed that this is the 


earliest epigraphic reference of worship ping of Saptamatrka. 


Besides all these sources, the archeological excavations at 


various sites yield a number of artifacts bearing evidences that help in 


51 Omprakash Lal Srivastava, ‘Damamitra of Erich and Musanagara Brick 


Inscriptions’, S. P. Tewari, ed, JESZ, Vol 19, 1993, pp. 97-99. 

2B Senart, op. cit., 78. 

53 A Fuhrer, ‘Pabhosa Inscriptions’, ZZ, Vol. II, pp. 240-243. 

4 Muniratnam, ‘Chebrolu Inscription of Satavahana King Vijay, Year 5’, JESZ 
Vol. XLII, 2018, pp. 55-57. 
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reconstructing social history of the region. For example, the 
excavation at Veerapuram had yielded several images of deities. From 
the layers which has been marked as late Maharathi phase by the 
excavators has yielded a lime stone plaque of Mahisdsuramardini, a 
seated Ganesa, and a humped bull in terracotta. Structural activities 
during late Maharathi period (period IIIc) in the central mound were 
marked by a group of 13 temples within an enclosed wall. The report 
says that among the thirteen temples nine were constructed by the 
Maharathi king Sivakhada and four new temples were added possibly 
by one Khadadata king of an unknown dynasty”. However, on what 
ground they came to this decision is not clear from the report but it is 
certain on the basis of the findings that the shrines were associated 
with early Saivism. The names of the local Hathi kings also suggest 
the dynasty was the follower of the lord Siva. The report also 
enlightens us that inside a temple there is an evidence of a crude liriga 


with a square cross-section. The phase according to the excavators is 


between 300 CE to 400 CE. 


From the available epigraphic sources it is evident that in early 
historic times, tradition of donating both to the religious institutions 
and to the individuals was a social custom which also reflects cultural 
diversity. From Agokan inscriptions we learn that both the Sramanas 
and the Brahmanas were respected those days. Similar instances are 
also available in the inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the Sakas as 
we see Usabhadata patronizing both the religious sects while the 
Satavahanas were the followers of Brahmanical religion yet they were 


patrons of the Buddhists especially of the Mahasarmghikas. 


We have already discussed about religious activities in early 


historic Deccan. Religion reflects the belief system of a society as it is 


55 TV. G. Sastri, M. Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, Veerapuram A Type Site 
for Cultural Study in the Krishna Valley, Birla Archaeological and Cultural 
Research Institute, Hyderabad, 1984, p. 25. 
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closely connected with the people — both the elites and the common 
people. Religion often is used as a tool to regulate the society. The 
study of religion, hence, unfurls the daily life of the subjects. 
Sculptural art is also a reflection of the society and its thought process. 
A reflection of their religious activities which are preserved in the 
religious literatures of different sects and also in the art and 
architectural remains also provides valuable data. Here in this chapter 
we have considered mainly the epigraphic and numismatic sources 
along with the architectural and sculptural remains to understand the 


religious activities in the then Deccan. 


Buddhism was predominant among the religious faiths in the 
region taken under consideration. This period witnessed the newly 
emerged religious architecture ie. rock-cut cave temples in the 
western India in lar ge scale though the first ever rock-hewn cave came 
in existence during the realm of the Mauryan emperor Asoka at 
Barabar hill in the present state of Bihar. The caves at Barabar and 
Nagar juni hills were donated to another heterodox sect of the period — 
the Ajivakas for their religious performances. However, in later times 
instead of the Ajivakas, the Buddhists received more generous 
patronage for building rock-cut temples mainly in western India. 
Though a major group of ruling class in post-M auryan times belon ged 
to the Brahmanical faith (like the Sungas, the Satavahanas, the 
Iksvakus, the Ahiras etc.). It is interesting to note that a large number 
of donations to the Buddhist monasteries have come from the nuns 
and monks besides the lay devotees. Patronage to Buddhists is clearly 
visible in the records. In this context we may cite the example of nun 
from Aparanta of a Rathika family who was a highest bidder. She 
definitely was involved with some kind of trade. Even, from the 
inscriptions it is clear that the Buddhist nuns and monks during the 
post-Mauryan times were quite wealthy. It confirms transactional 


relationship within the religious institutions. 
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The Asokan schism edict from Sanchi is indirect evidence 
which indicates to schism in the Buddhist monasteries. Even the order 
also suggests that the Buddhist viharas were losing their unity. 
Besides, his order to the monastery also suggests that the monastery of 
Sanchi was certainly under the royal control during the realm of 


Asoka. 


Imp ortance of the Jainas during the realm of the Satavahanas is 
also attested in the ciirni on the Nisithasutta, a canonical text of the 
Jainas of c. Seventh century CE, gives an interesting socio-religious 
information. According to the story the Jain festival of pajjusana was 
changed to 4” of the bri ght half of bhaddavaya during the time of Ajja 
Kalaga at the request of king Satavahana as the original date coincided 
with the date of Indra festival in his region and from then the festival 


came to be known as Samanapiiya among the people of Marahattha’’, 


Visual Art: Besides the literatures and the inscriptions, another 
primary source to understand the society of a time is visual art. As in 
the Indian subcontinent visual arts developed during early historic 
time principally based on religious activities, most of the time we 
cannot separate these two from each other. Visual art in ancient India 
was a major medium of story-telling culture. Vidya Dehejia in her 
work ‘On Modes of Visual Narration in Early Buddhist Art” deals 
with the tradition of use of the art in Buddhist world. A narrative 
could be defined as Ronald Barthes states — ‘is international, 


transhistorical, transcultural: it is simply there, like life itself” ve 


5° SB. Deo, ‘The Satavahanas in Literatures’, A. M. Shastri, ed., The Age of the 
Satavahanas, Vol. 1, 1999, p. 89. 

57 Vidya Dehejia, ‘On Modes of Visual Narration in Early Buddhist Art, The Ait 
Bulletin, Vol. 72, No. 3, September 1990, pp. 374-392. 

58 Ronald Barthes, ‘Introduction to the Structural Analysis of Narratives’, Image 
Music, Text, Fontana Press, London, 1977, p. 79. 
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Birth, marriage and death etc. are the most important customs 
in a society. The practices of these customs are reflected in different 
sources of early historic Deccan. For example, the birth of Gautama 


Buddha is visible almost on all the Buddhist monuments (Fig, 5.IL). 


Fig. 5.1L Birth Scene of Siddhartha from Nagarjunakonda 


Fig.5.01 Mahaparinirvana of Gautama Buddha from 
Nagarjunakonda 


Similarly his death or mahdparinirvana is also depicted on the 
sculptures (Fig. 5.III.). It is evident from the early historic Deccan that 
marriages between different royal houses were in practice. For 
example, the most prominent powers of that time were the 


Satavahanas and the Sakas who were contenders yet had marital 
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relationship that is evident from the inscriptions of both the Sakas and 


Satavahanas ©” 


. Evidences of marriage between the Mahabhoja and 
Maharathi families are numerous in Deccan ®’. Buddhist narratives 
find special preference when it comes to sculptural visual depiction. In 
one of the recent articles, Suchandra Ghosh and Sayantani Pal 
discussed the importance of everyday life in Social History”. The 
authors rightly mention that the everyday life is usually taken to be 
ordinary and therefore often missed the deserved gaze of the 
historians. They are of opinion that a careful study of daily life can 
bring forth extra-ordinary features of social life. Ghosh and Pal also 
mention this kind of study needs multidisciplinary approach. Looking 
at the everyday life in the case of early historic Deccan is lacking in 
previous works and thus required a fresh interpretation of available 
archaeo lo gical remains. In this thesis we are not going into details of 


everyday life of the common people of Deccan as this would be a 


separate voluminous study. 


Religious activities closely associated with a space of worship, 
in course of time get architectural form either through the community 
patronage or under the supervision of royal houses. The most 
significant architectural forms of the time under consideration are 
related to Buddhism as the remains of religious architecture are 
principally Buddhist in nature. There are sharp differences in basic 
form of architecture of western Deccan and eastern Deccan. In the 


western Deccan it is in the form of rock-cut cave temples (Fig.5.IV.), 


F. Kielhorn, ‘Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; The Year 72’, EZ, Vol 
VIL, pp. 36-49. 


For example, inscription ffom Bedse bears reference of matrimonial relationship 


between these two groups. The inscription refers to a mahddevi, named Samadinika, 
who was a daughter of a Mahabhoja (ahabhoyabdlikaya) and wife of Maharathi 
Apadev anaka. 

°! Suchandra Ghosh and Sayantani Pal, ‘Everyday Lif in Early Bengal’, History of 
Bangladesh, pp. 3-42. 
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while in the eastern Deccan it is free standing stipas like those of 
Nagarjunakonda, Amaravati, Kanaganahalli, Phanigiri, Jaggy apeta, 
Nelakondapally, etc. (Fig.5.V.) What is important in the study of 
religious architecture of post-Mauryan phase is the involvement of 
mass patronage which some time could be categorized as community 
patronage as well. These Buddhist monasteries also served the 
purpose of occasional dwellings for traders and merchants, who had 


significant stake in patronizing these religious establishments. 


Fig.5.IV. Rock-cut Cave Temples from Western Deccan 
“NSSS8 
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Fig.5.V. Free Standing Architecture in Eastern Deccan 


Remains of Bhattiprolu Stupa | 


a 


During this time the subcontinent witnessed different schools 


of art. For example, in north India the Mathura school of art 
flourished, while in north-west the Gandhara school of art and in 
Deccan the Amaravati school of art became prominent. Interestingly 
all these art forms evolved centering Buddhism which at the same 


time shows their economic strength. The period we are dealing with is 
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interesting as it was the zenith of development of the heterodox sects 
like the Buddhism and Jainism and at the same time the revival period 
of Brahmanical religious faith and the development of Bhagavatism in 
Indian sub-continent. One could study this complex religious process 


through the art and architecture of the contemporary Deccan. 


Western Deccan is the place where rock-cut art and free- 
standing architecture developed during the early historic period. 
Besides, sculpting on low reliefs on lime stones also gained popularity 
especially in the Andhra-Karnataka region (Amarav ati School of Art — 
Fig.5. VI.). The caves hewn in Hinayana phase of Buddhism do not 
have sculptural representation but with the development of Mahayana 
cult sculptural representation increased. In the caves unlike the free- 
standing Buddhist stiipas, we usually get high-relief figures and even 
huge images curved in round was also abundantly practiced. These 
sculptural evidences found from different archaeological sites bear 
hints of the then customs, dress, ornaments etc. Even, as we have seen 


earlier that the everyday life is also reflected in the religious visual art. 


Fig. 5.VL Amaravati School of Art 


Sculptures from Amaravati 
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The Satavahanas are mentioned as the Brahmanas in their 
inscriptions a Unfortunately all their contemporary images at 
Naneghat royal statue gallery have been destroyed. Thus their 
presence through visual arts is not preserved properly. However, 
Satavahana images are also present at the Mahdstipa of 
Kanaganahalli in the Sannati comp lex but the sculptural representation 
at that site shows that these were narrative sculptures and do not 
represent the portraits of the respective persons in actual. Here it is 
noteworthy that the portrait type coins of the Satavahanas (Fig.5. VII.) 
and of the Western Ksatrapas (Fig.5. VIII.) help us to get the portraits 
of some of glimpses of the kings. Besides, as the time of sculpting 
royal images at Kanaganahalli was contemporary of the later 
Satavahanas, we can get a reflection of the then social life from these 
images. For example, all the royal male portraits at Kanaganahalli 
show men with different kinds of turban or headgear with bare upper 
body wearing short dhoti kind lower garments while the female 
portraits seem almost naked and in some cases a careful observation 
suggests that they are wearing tight and short lower garments 
(Fig 5.IX.). Both the male and female are shown wearing ornaments 
and use of komarabandha is also commonly visible on both the 


sculptures (Fig.5.X.). 


Fig.5.VIL Portrait type issues of the S atavahanas 


67 ine 7: ... pabhavasa ekakusasa ekadhanudharasa ekastirasa ekabamhanasa... — 


E. Senart, Nasik Inscritpions, op. cit. 
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Fig.5. VIL. Portrait type issues of the Western Ksatrapas 
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Fig. 5.X Ornaments used by men and women 


Another interesting feature of visual art is the representation of 
mythical characters at different sites. Use of mythical characters is 
also evident from the sculptural remains of Deccan. The rock cut cave 
sites of Western Ghats bear a number of anthropomorphic (Fig.5.XI.) 
and zoomorphic figures (Fig.5.XII.). The significance of these figures 
is not clear. However, the Jataka narratives could have influenced the 
art forms and it seems it is the principal reason behind these 
representations at Buddhist sites as common trend. For example, 
Kondane cave bears a head of a yvaksa which has elfish ears 
(Fig.5.XII1.), Sanchi has several examples of such type of figures. 
Similar kind of representation of mythical or even composite figures 
has also been found from Kanaganahalli (Fig.5.XTV.). Vaddamanu has 
also yielded a number of mythical figures (Fig 5.XV.)°. 


93 TV. G. Sastri, ef al, op. cit. 
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Fig.5.XL Anthropomorphic figures 
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der - At Kondane, Maharashtra 
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Photo Courtesy: K. P. Poonacha, Excavation report 
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Fig.5.XV. Mythical Figures from Vaddamanu 
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As the sculptural remains of the time are mainly related to the 
Buddhist monuments, the scenes depicted convey a typical Buddhist 
environment. However, use of different musical instruments, social 
gathering, scene of drinking, elephant/horse riding, child on mother’s 
lap, hunting, use of chariots, dressing, ornaments, way of worship ing 


etc. portray the then social life of the common people (Fig.5.X VI). 


Most of the imperial coinage of post-Mauryan times usually 
reveals religious inclination on the reverse. Satavahana coins are 
devoid of such religious information on their reverses. They do not 
seem to follow the general trend. Therefore, the above discussion 
clearly shows that in early historic Deccan, all the major religions 
were in practice and these were firmly established within the then 
social life and portrays their uniqueness in different archaeolo gical 
contexts. Ruling authorities also tried to keep good relationship with 
the religious institutions as we find references to donation to different 


religious sects by the ruling class. 
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IL Summary 


According to Christopher Hawkes, the most difficult part 
is to infer the faith or thinking of the people archaeologically™. 
It is indeed a challenge in the study of social history of Deccan, 
as the geographical regiontaken under consideration comprises of 
a macro region with certain common features at the same time 
there exist several micro regions and the social condition of the 
regions were somewhat different from each other. As an example 
the region around Narmada valley has been discussed above. It 
is different from those of the western Deccan and eastern 
Deccan while the western coastal land has totally different socio- 


economic background than rest of the regions. 


It is generally believed that early historic Deccan 
witnessed a more complex society than the earlier megalithic 
phase. Archaeological artifacts unearthed from excavations and 
explorations portray a complex society which experienced the 
rise of several heterodox sects, institutionalized merchant groups, 
stratified social groups etc. However, as mentioned earlier lack 
of available primary data to trace the early historic social history 
is a major problem in this study. Here, we have summarized the 


major trends of the then society. 


Due to its contact with the north and exposure to new ideas 
and social practices Deccan witnessed a more open society. Traders 
were a dominant group in the society who patronized architectural 
activities which in turn influences social practices in the region 


concerned. Along with traders and wealthy merchants it was 


°4 Nayanjot Lahiri, Chapter 1, ‘Archaeology and Some Aspects of the Social History 
of Early India’, D. P. Chattopadhyaya, Gen. ed., History of Science, Philosophy and 
Culture in Indian Civilization, VoLII, Pt.5, B. D. Chattopadhyaya, ed., A Social 
History of Early India, PHISPC Centre for Studies in Civilization, 2009: New Delhi, 


p. 3. 
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missionaries who generously funded such activities. The presence of 
community patronage in the building of monasteries and their use by 
the traders as resting stations is a typical feature of Deccan. Society 
was gradually opening up to varied stimulating agents yet when it 


comes to elites maintaining kin purity is evident from certain sources. 


As an example we have cited the Bhattiprolu inscriptions 
which reflect that during early historic period in Deccan maintaining 
purity in kin-group was appreciable. During that time, among the 
elites, practice of inter-clan marriage or clan-exogamy was prevailing 
and clan-endogamy or intra-clan marriage was less popular. Or 
practicing clan-endogamy was highly appreciated in the society. 
Statistically the ratio of involvement of women in the then political 


affairs is comparatively more in Deccan than in north India. 


Use of limited number of gotra-names in the royal houses of 
Deccan also indicate towards such a practice or an attempt to secure 
purity of blood which was probably a primary concern of the then 
ruling families. Of all the gotras, use of Gautama and Vasistha gotra 
was predominant and these were indicators of upgraded social status. 
Other prominent gotras were Kausiki, Madhari, Hariti etc., while 
during the time of later Satavahanas Manavya gotra became another 


predominant among the gotras. 


The openness of the society to activities of the Buddhist 
missionary is quite evident from epigtaphic sources. Such practices 
have a long history right from the time of Asoka we find such 
engagements. It is quite interesting that the Satavahanas who were the 
followers of Brahmanical faith were also great patron of the 


Buddhists. 


Gradually a mass-involvement in writing or written 
expressions witness considerable increase during this period. As a 


result there is proliferation of non-royal inscriptions among which 
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most of the inscriptions were private inscriptions and donative in 
nature. This leads us to a social condition where we find rise of anew 
socio-cultural phase where education was no longer confined to a 
particular social group. It could be the foundation that creates number 
of excellent literary works within a few centuries based on several 
aspects of life and finally in yan century onwards the subcontinent 


finally produces classical poets or authors. 


We have a number of ancient texts presenting and glorifying 
the war culture but the epigraphs of the early historic Deccan have a 
little data on war and struggle as most of the inscriptions and based on 
religious themes. Deccan was well exposed to constant conflicts and 
wars, yet plunder was not a part of the socio-economic dynamics as in 
case of far south. Trade, both internal and long distance, along with 
maritime activities need certain amount of peace or peaceful 
coexistence and such are seen in the two major corridors — the Malwa 
and the Chhattisgarh corridors. At the same time we also have noticed 
conflicts for the control of external trade among the Sakas and the 
Satavahanas centering the control over ports and goods that reached 


the ports. 


During this time we find a large number of foreigners settled 
in the subcontinent and they are categorically mentioned as Yavanas 
in the then texts and inscriptions. These foreigners not only settled 
here as traders but also actively participated in the social activities and 


occupied different administrative posts and high ranks as well. 


Therefore, this particular phase portrays a period of 
cosmopolitan amalgamation, whether it is in the case of religion, 
society or political structure. Placement of different groups of people 
side by side with different food habits, different lan guages, different 
religious faiths, and so on, marks the culture of Deccan during this 


period as more comp lex and unique one. 


% 
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Exploring Early Historic Deccan for Understanding the 
Rise of the S Rav Ahanas 


Chapter 6. 
Coinage, Trade and Economy 


Chapter 6: Coinage, Trade and Economy 
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Monetary history of early historic Deccan is one of the most 
interesting phases of numismatic history of early India. Though it is 
complex, yet it reveals alot about the character of the region. Most of 
the coinage in Deccan is made of base metal, hence it can be assumed 
that these were used in day-to-day transaction and the same time these 
reflect brisk transaction during the period. Besides, we find some 
silver issues, those are not adequate in number. This uniqueness of 
metallic issues makes the monetary system of Deccan different from 
other contemporary counterparts of the subcontinent. This chapter 
shall try to discuss the monetary history of early historic Deccan. 
Before delving into this, at the beginning, an attempt would be made 
to review the numismatic materials found and reported from some of 
the early historic sites, mainly based on excavation reports and other 


relevant secondary publications. 


I. Coinage in Early Historic Deccan 


The coinage of early historic Deccan consists of the 
Mahajanapada-Janapada coins along with Mauryan and post- 
Mauryan coins. However, as the focus of this thesis is principally on 
the Satavahanas, a post-Mauryan power, here we shall restrict 
ourselves to the post-M auryan coins. Here it should be noted that post- 
Mauryan coins are usually divided into two groups — pre-Satavahana 
and Satavahana. It is already discussed before that early historic 
Deccan witnessed a complex political setup where a simple line 
cannot be drawn between the pre-Satavahana and the Satavahana 
phase. Even the phases named after the dynasty is not bey ond doubt as 
there were several other contemporary ruling families present in the 


then Deccan. 


Usually the concept of pre-Satavahana conveys the time from 


the downfall of the Mauryas to the rise of the Satavahanas (i.e. a time 
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prior to the Satavahanas). But, while we use the term in the case of 
Deccan, it itself becomes misleading and confusing, as there were a 
number of powers who ruled in different parts as predecessors of the 
Satavahanas. Some among these powers are truly pre-Satavahana but 
some are originally contemporary of the Satavahanas and at times 
their territories were occupied by the Satavahanas in later times. For 
example, a site like Kolhapur has witnessed the coins of the Kuras as 
“pre-Satavahana” issues while we do not have enough evidence to 
show that the Kuras of Kolhapur branch flourished before First 
century BCE to designate them as pre-Satavahana but the Kuras were 
definitely a contemporary power of the Satavahanas. At the same 
time, Kolhapur had a pre-Satavahana phase as the Kuras were 
subdued when the later Satavahanas occupied the region sometimes in 
an century CE. Hence, the term pre-Satavahana cannot be taken as a 


homogeneous time frame. 


However, in this thesis the term pre-Satavahana would denote 
a phase i.e. the post-M auryan times up to the rise of the Satavahanas. 
It must be mentioned here that the following phase (i.¢. the time of the 
Satavahanas) witnessed rise of number of local dynasties surrounding 
the Satavahana domain (M AP.6.I). Hence, the time of the Satavahan as 
cannot be termed as Satavahana phase. It must be kept in mind that, 
naming a phase after the name of a dynasty, like the Satavahanas, is 
confusing as they never ruled as the only suzerain power over the 
whole of Deccan. It is evident from archaeological sources that the 
time from the decline of the Mauryas till the decline of the 
Satavahanas has witnessed rise and fall of a number of major and 
minor dynasties and royal houses in the taken geographical region. It 
is important to mention here that the power like the Sakas were also 
prominent in this region. As previous researches have clearly shown 
that the local character of the coins of Deccan is pronounced than their 
dynastic features, naming the coins after the names of the localities 


will be more befitting here. Therefore, this chapter will discuss the 
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early historic coins according to their localities and the universal 


issues will be discussed separately. 


Map.6.I. Local Dynasties as Borderer of the Satavahanas: 
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In this context it should be mentioned that the early historic 
coins of Deccan can be divided into local issues and universal issues 


as we have seen above in chapter two and interestingly , some of the 
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universal issues of the then Deccan were basically local issues. For 
example, the Kura coins of Kolhapur were dynastic, y et local coins of 
the region. But when the Satavahana issues are taken into 
consideration, they may be clearly divided into local and universal 
coins. For example, their silver issues were not minted for a particular 
locality but for their whole empire, while their region specific issues 
like coins from Nasik, Nevasa-Paithan types, dc., are their local 
issues. Before proceeding further, it is important to have a look into 
the distribution patern of the coins in early historic Deccan (M ap.6.1, 
6.III.). Here we have chosen the sites randomly from different states to 


give an idea of its geographical distribution. 


MAP.6.II. Distribution pattern of coins in early historic Deccan 
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Map: 6.0L Distribution of Satavahana Coinage 
Photo Courtesy: Michael C. Skinner: 2012, p. 29. 
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Adam’: Adam is situated in Nagpur district of present State of 
Maharashtra. It is a part of shared ecological zone of Wardha- 
Wainganaga valley. Thus, this is an important site of Vidarbha region. 
Adam is a nich archaeological site which has unearthed about five 
thousand three hundred seventy four (5374) coins during excavations 
and further three hoards of copper punch marked coins have been 
reported from the site? Besides, a few terracotta coin-moulds and a 
number of seals and sealings are also reported from Adam. Therefore, 


" gmarendra Nath, Bavaions at Adan (2988-2992) 4 City of site Jamapada, 
Vol. I -I, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 2016. 
® amarendra Nath, ibid ,p. 641. 
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Adam becomes one of the most important sites that have yielded coins 
in large quantity. The region of Wardha-Wain gan ga valley and its 
confluence with Godavari has been taken as Asika Janapada by 
scholars*, which is also supported by the discovery of terracotta 


sealing bearing the legend asikasa janapadasa found in Adam. 


A particular type of PMC, issued both in silver and cop per, has 
been attributed to the Asika Janapada by the excavators (Map.6.IV). 
This type has five symbols on obverse — sun, six —armed, tree with 
five pairs of leaves, each pair showing a pellet in between, radiating 
svastika and taurine within an oblong frame, and Indradhvaja 
(triangle-headed standard) and reverse has signs like dumbbell or 
hourglass. This type has been reported from Adam, Pauni, 
Kaundinyapur, Nevari, Mana and Mangrul, among which Adam and 


Mangrul have yielded such coins in large numbers. 


MAP.6.IV: Distribution Map of Asika Janapada type PMC 
(Courtesy: Amarendra Nath) 
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Besides various types and varieties of punch marked coins of 
Asika Janapada, a number of inscribed local issues are also reported 
from the site. The site is a rich source of the Datta, Bhadra, and Mitra 
coins — these were local powers. According to Amarendra Nath the 
Bhadras were the senior contemporary of the Mitras’. It is interesting 
to note that on the basis of Puranic data/text Bhiimimitra was the 
second Suri ga ruler and, it is believed they were the predecessors of 
the Bhadras but archaeological evidences reported from the site of 
Adam suggest an opposite picture’. However, there is no doubt that 
the Satavahanas gained the region of Vidarbha from the Mitras as they 
have restruck the coins of Siiryamitra’. Thus, the Mitras were the 
immediate predecessor of the Satavahanas in this region. The layers 6 
and 5 are assigned to the Bhadras on the basis of their numismatic 
findings including their inscribed punch marked coins followed by 


the die-struck coins. 


It seems that king Bhadra who is known from his inscribed 
punch marked coins was the progenitor of the Bhadra dynasty. 
According to coin type and used symbols, Nath opined that 
Damabhadra was the successor of king Bhadra’. The other Bhadra 
rulers who are mentioned on the coins found from Adam are 
Satyabhadra, Dharmabhadra and Sarvabhadra. It seems from the 
stratigraphic context that Sarvabhadra was the last Bhadra ruler. 


After the Bhadras, the region witnessed rule of the M tras. 


Coins of the M itras are also reported from Paunar, Kaundiny apura etc. 


4 Amarendra Nath, ibid, p. 691. 

* Amarendra Nath, ibid, p. 704. 

® Ajay Mitra Shastri and Chandra Shekhar Gupta, ‘Mitra and Bhadra Coins ftom 
Vidarbha’, Nidhi, vol 1, 1990, p 12, fig. 6. 

7 Amarendra Nath, op. cit., p 692 
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Bhimimitra, Krisnamitra, and Stiryamitra are the known M itra rulers 


from Wain gan ga valley z 


It is interesting to note that most of the Bhadra and Mitra coins 
bear Ujjain symbol and Bull with some other composite symbols. 
Even the fabric of the coins closely resembles each other. This 
definitely reflects a local character of these coins or it might be termed 
as ‘regio-specificity’ as Bhandare mentioned for the coins of the 
Deccan. This similarity is also shown on the coins of Ayadata 
(Aryadatta) who was probably contemporary of Damabhadra on the 


basis of the findings from Pauni’. 


Adam has another group of numismatic evidences with a 
different type. About 29 coins bearing the legend Sacasa have been 
reported from the excavations. This unknown ruler had issued 
gajalaksmi: cakra (eight-spoked wheel) type coins. His coins occur 
there with the early Satavahana coins from the upper layers of period 
v'°. The cakra on the reverse has spokes projected across the rim 
terminating into arrow heads. It could be an example of Brahmanical 
faith representing the cakraof lord Visnu. It is evident from an 


ll 


inscribed a huge inscribed Visnu image from Malhar “that 


Vaisnavism was already popular in neighbouring region during early 
centuries BCE. And these two localities were connected in this phase 


which is also evident from the numismatic evidences as both the 


12 


regions have yielded the coins of the Maghas’”. Another interesting 


point to be noted here, is that the elephant type coins reported from 


Adam discloses the presence of a newly identified Magha ruler named 


® Amarendra Nath, ibid, p. 704. 

° Amarendra Nath, ibid, pp.705-6. 

10 Amarendra Nath, ibid, p.706. 

" Susmita Basu Majumdar, and Shivakant Bajpai, Select Early Historic Inscriptions: 
Epigraphic Perspectives on the Ancient Past of Chhattisgarh, Raipur: Shatakshi 
Prakashan, 2015. 
™ amarendra Nath, op. cit., p.708 
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Navamagha. It is already well known that the Maghas of Kausambi 
and the Maghas of Kosala were two different branches’*. Thus, it is 
important to study the M aghas further to understand their history and 
position in the early historic scenario which would help us to 


understand the power balance in the central India during the said time. 


A number of Satavahana coins have been reported from the 
site, but what is interesting is that the arch acolo gical site of Adam has 
unearthed a number of early Satavahana coins with the name of Siri 
Sati, Satakarni and Chimuka Satakarni along with later Satavahana 
issues of Gautamiputra Satakarni, Skanda Satakarni, Yajfiasri 
Satakarni, Pulumavi and so on. While the portrait types issued by 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, Vasisthiputra Satakarni, Vasisthiputra 
Skanda Satakarni, Gautamiputra Yajfiasri Satakarni, and so on, have 
also been reported. Therefore, almost a continuous use of Satavahana 
coinage is distinctly visible at Adam. A number of corroded coins and 
uninscribed coins did not allow the excavators to identify the issuers 
of the coins. Excavations at Adam unearthed some new types of 
coinage for the first time. However, it is important to note that before 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, there is a gap when the Satavahanas 
probably did not issue any coin in this region. This could be the cause 
of the advent of the Western Ksatrapas in Deccan which is indirectly 
evident from the presence of their coins here in large number. The 
inscription of M ahaksatrapa Rupiarnma from Pauni also suggests that 
central Deccan became a Saka base in course of time with the help of 


other indigenous powers like the Kumaras. 


The numismatic findings of Vindhyasakti from Adam, as 
Maharathi and also as Mahasenapati are interesting. Amarendra Nath 
has opined to study the history of the Vakatakas afresh on the basis of 


3 Bose Majumdar, S., Local Coins of Ancient India A New Series Coins of Malhar, 
Nasik: IRNS, 2000. 
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the epigraphical and numismatic data’, However, due to limitation of 


scope this chapter would not delve into this issue. 


Chandankheda: Chandankheda is a rich archaeological site situated 
in the district of Chandrapur in the present State of Maharashtra. The 
district of Chandrapur is situated in the south eastern part of 
Maharashtra known as Vidarbha region. Two rivers — Wardha and 
Wain gan ga surround the district from east and west respectively. The 
district is rich in minerals like coal, iron and limestone. It is covered 
with dense forest. The ancient site of Chandankheda (20° 16’ N and 
79° 122° E) is located on the banks of Erai river, the principal tributary 
of Wardha. It is relatively a newly discovered site by Shri Ashok 
Sin gh Thakur in 2006 1S” As the modern habitation, which is one of the 
biggest villages in the district with dense population, is still on the 


ancient remains, it is difficult to excavate the site!’ 


From this site thirty three (33) lead, copper, silver and gold 
coins have been reported from the excavation and also as surface- 
finds. A new variety of copper cast coins with three-arched hill: circle 
with three spokes is reported from the site. Some copper coins are 
illegible due to corrosion. The authors mention about a lead piece of 
elephant type which closely resembles with the punch marked coins of 
Vidarbha Janapada. It is interesting to note that the site has yielded 
some silver Ksatrapa coins among which one is datable to c. an 
century CE. Most of the Ksatrapa coins are of later rulers like 
Rudrasena II, Bhatrudaman and Rudrasimha II. One repoussé coin of 
Nala ruler Sri Varaharaja is reported from here. Though the site 
attracted the historians by the discovery of a sealing of the 


™ Amarendra Nath, ibid, p.790. 

'S Pradip Meshram, et al, ‘A report on Excavations at Chandankheda (2009-10), 
Chndrapur District, Maharashtra’, Heritage: Journal of Multdisciplinary Studies in 
Archaeology, Vol. 3, 2015, p. 562. 

16 See for details Pradip Meshram et al., ibid., pp. 562-580. 
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Satavahanas, no other sealing has been rep orted from the excavations. 
The discovery of a sealing only conveys that it was a receiving centre. 
However, the previously discovered terracotta sealing is one of the 
interesting primary sources of the Satavahanas. The detail of the 
sealing is given in chapter two which helps us to understand economic 


control by the state over natural/cash produce like cotton, salt, etc. 


Junnar: Junnar is situated at a strategic location in the valley of River 
Kukadi and connected with the Konkan coast by several ghats or 
passes like Naneghat, Malsejghat, Daryaghat etc. As present 
settlement at Junnar is situated on the ancient mounds, excavation is 
not possible here like Chandrakheda. During the excavation at the 
vicinity of Junnar a number of coins have been unearthed. Besides 
coins from excavations, a lot of numismatic specimens of different 
types and varieties have been reported from Junnar as chance-finds. 
From the available metallic currency of Junnar, numismatists have 
selected a peculiar lion with mane type as the Junnar lion type coins or 
the coins of the locality of Junnar. Name of the issuer of the coin, 
however, is not clear. It has a lion facing left and svastika, two orbs of 
Ujjain symbol and part of the legend as rafio on the obverse, while a 


bull facing right and triratna symbol on the reverse. 


At Karle and Nasik we find the use of the title rajan for 
Nahap4na in the inscriptions, but the Junnar inscription of his minister 
Ayama uses the epithet Mahaksatrapa for Nahapana. The coins found 
from Junnar also bear evidence of his elevated status. Nahapana’s 
coins from Sauruashtra region were minted in silver and copper, 
whereas some lead specimens have been found for the first time in 
Junnar. Shobhana Gokhale has given a very far-fetched hypothesis 
that Nahapana had opted the motif of the lion and sacrificial pillar in 


Junnar region after defeating king Satavahana and this pillar indicates 
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his control over Naneghat trade route’. She has further stretched the 
theory that the association of sacrificial pillar and the lion was the 
symbol of victory over Satavahana ruler Satakarni because Satakarni 
can be symbolically compared with a lion or ‘Purusa-sirnha’ who 
opted the symbol after advancing against the Saurashtra region. Thus 
Nahapana chose the same motif to establish his victory over the 
Satavahanas.'* However, her view to connect the Junnar coin motifs 
with all the Brahamanical rituals is unreasonable. It is clearly evident 
that Nahapana was the senior contemporary of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. Numismatic evidences also indicate towards the fact that he 
(Nahap4na) was contemp orary with Gautamiputra Siva Satakarmi who 
ruled quite a long period after Satakarni-I’s time. With all recent 
works we know that the lion was the locality symbol of Junnar and 
thus on the coins of Junnar all the ruling kings issued coins with the 
same symbol on them whether it is a Satavahana coin or a Ksatrapa 
coin or the coins of the Kumaras. It may be noted here that coins of 
the second king Kanha unearthed from Junnar also bear the same lion 
on them’’. Hence, the hypothesis propounded by Gokhale has been 


rejected in this thesis. 


In the article Shobhana Gokhale also reported about another 
type of coin of Nahapana — the re-struck coins.” But her statement 
that Satavahana was the son of Satakarni is unclear and quite 
confusing, By this if she indicates Satakarni I considering the 
Naneghat label inscriptions, the time frame does not match with 
Nahapana and if this Satakarni is Gautamiputra, then we do not have 
any other evidence in support of him having ason named Satavahana. 


This kind of proposition thus, certainly tends to increase the confusion 


17 Shobhana Gokhale, ‘New Unique Coins of the Ksaharata King Nahapana’, BDC, 
Vol. 50, 1990, p.237. 

18 Shobhana Gokhale, ibid 

1° Shailendra Bhandare, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 

2° Shobhana Gokhale, op. cit., p. 237. 
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in the study of early historic Deccan. Among the Satavahana coins 
from this region, the Nagamka type coins are interesting and demands 
a separate mention as it bears the name of a queen for the first time 
ever in Indian subcontinent. These coins can be considered as joint 
issues of Satakarni and Naganika as her name is in the centre in a box 


and Satakarni’s name is on the top (Fig.6.L.-6.11.)”’ 


Fig. 6.1. Photo courtesy: Shailendra Bhandare 
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Interestingly this type 1s made by using die-striking technique, while 
the coin-flans are cast””. In the contemporary time, some of the Greek 
rulers were issuing coins as a joint issuer with their queens. But in 
Indian coinage tradition it is an unusual practice and thus, there must 
be some special reason behind the issuance. It seems Satakarni gained 
the localities of Junnar and the control over Naneghat pass along with 
Kalyan port site after his marriage with Naganika who was probably a 
local Maharathi princess. Even making the statue gallery at Naneghat 
is also another unique incident that happened during this time, besides 
the issue of this coims type. It is important to discuss the Naneghat 
Statue Gallery in this context. The label inscriptions of the destroyed 


images help us to understand that there were rock-hewn images/ 
7! Coins of Naganika are made of potin and silver so far discovered. 


22 M Shastri and S§. Godbole, ‘Two Potin Coins of Satakami and Nag anika’, ND, 
Vol. 18, 1994, pp. 69-74. 
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sculptures of Simuka, Naganika and Satakarni, Kumara Bhaya-, 
Maharathi Tranakayira, Kumara Hakusiri, and Kumara Satavahana on 
the back wall of the cave. As the large cave inscriptions of Naneghat 
belongs to the Kumara dynasty and the thesis has mentioned 
Kumara’s pronounced presence in early historic Deccan, the term 
kumara used in the case of Naneghat also attracts attention. It seems 
that the Kumaras mentioned in the label inscriptions do not represent 
the princes but an administrative post of the then time. Presence of 
Tranakayira — a non-Satavahana member in the cave also makes 
stronger the view that at least Kumara Bhaya- was another non- 
Satavahana member in the group of sculpture who probably belonged 
to the Kumara family of Aparanta region. Therefore, presence of the 
only conjugal sculpture of Naganika and Satakarni along other 
members belonging to the Satavahana kula, Kumara and M aharathi 
might denote to a gathering on the occasion of the marriage alliance 


between the M aharathis, and the Satavahanas. 


Among the Satavahana coins those issued by the king Siri Sata 
(Rafio Siri Satasa) are found from central India, Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. These coins could be divided into twelve types 
according to symbols used on them?’. Identification of the ruler Sti 


Sata is debatable and till now undecided. 


Kotalingala: Like most of the early historic sites, Kotalingala is also 
situated on a river bank. It is situated at the confluence of the river 
Godavari and the rivulet Peddavagu. Other Satavahana sites like 
Peddabunkur, Dhulikotta, and megalithic site of Kadambapur are also 
situated in the vicinity of Kotalingala. The site of Kotalin gala can well 
be compared to post-Mauryan cities like those of Kausambi and 
Ujjain. According to D. Raja Reddy and R. Suryanarayana Reddy 


Kotalingala is comparable to any of the mahdjanapada sites like 


3 Devendra Handa and M. K. Gupta, ‘Srivatsa Type Copper Coins of King Sata, 
ND, vol. 25-26, 2001-02, pp. 51-56. 
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Kausambi, Ujjaini, and Magadha as far as its archaeological richness 
is concerned”. However, here we must note that Kausambi and Ujjain 
were two important cities but not mahdjanapadas unlike Magadha”’. 
It seems from the votive stipas and residential complex and also a 
rock shelter known as Munulugutta (munulu meaning monks)”° that 
Kotalingala had a Buddhist monastic affiliation. Other Satavahana 
towns which are close to Telangana region are — Peddabunkur, 
Dhulikatta, Peddapalli, Karnamamidi, Palakonda, Warangal, 
Khammamet, Phanigiri, Kondapur etc. The archaeological site of 
Kotalingala has a fortified boundary with four watch towers at 
comers””, Numismatic specimens of Kotalingala date back to pre- 
ASsokan times. Kotalingala excavations unearthed four layers — later 
Satavahana coins like those of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi and 
Vasisthiputra Satakarni and a Roman silver coin were found from 
layer one but layer two which can be dated back to c.100 BCE to the 
end of first century CE, seems to be abandoned as the layer has 
yielded destroyed bricks and did not bear a single piece of later 
Satavahana coin™®. The absence of proper artifacts in this layer might 
also suggest a turmoil period in Deccan when, the struggle between 
the Sakas and Satavahana took place. Third layer ie. the thickest layer 
at Kotalingala has been assigned to a date as early as c. gh century 
BCE to 100 BCE”. All the pre-Satavahana and early Satavahana 


coins have been unearthed from this layer. The last layer Le. layer four 


"4 1D Raja Reddy and P. Suryanarayana Reddy, Kotalingala Coinage of Satavahanas 
and other Local Rulers A Profile, The Numismatic Society of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad, 1987. 

°S Therefore, we could not compare Kotalingala as a mahdjanapada but an im portant 
centre of that time. 

2° T) Raja Reddy and P. Suryanarayana Reddy, op. cit., p. 5. 

27 Deme Raja Reddy, Kotalingala Coins, B. R. Publishing Corporation, Delhi, 2013, 
pe 2: 
28 1D Raja Reddy and P. Suryanarayana Reddy, op. cit., p. 5. 
2° T) Raja Reddy and P. Suryanarayana Reddy, ibid. 
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represents the time prior to ane century BCE and even the layer may 
have begun in sixth century BCE. Numismatic specimens like punch 
marked coins along with un-inscribed coins, gold beads etc. were 
found at the top surface of the layer 30 Besides the previously 
mentioned local coins, the coins of the Satavahana ruler Chimuka 
were also reported for the first time from the site. Raja Reddy has 
opined that there was an ancient mint located here*!. P. V. Parabrahma 
Sastri discussed about 94 coins found at Kotalingala”. The issues 
were uninscribed and inscribed coins of king Gobhada (Gobhadra), 
Narana, Kamvaya, Samigopa (Svamigopa), Chimuka, Satavahana, and 
Satakarni.** D. Raja Reddy and P. Suryanarayana Reddy are of the 
opinion that the Kotalingala region was the original homeland of the 
Satavahanas as the region yields early Satavahana coins mainly those 
of Chimuka.*’ A critical discussion on these coins has been added in 


this chapter. 


The pre-Satavahana coins issued by the rulers like Svamigopa 
and Gobhadra of Kotalingala bear a group of symbols onthem. One of 
these symbols was a bow and arrow which is placed besides a six 
armed symbol. The bow and arrow symbol became important at a 
little later period. However, the distribution of the symbol is not our 
focus at present. But this symbol is interesting as two major dynasties 
of later time namely Kuras and Kumaras used the same symbol as 
their principal symbol and probably it was also their royal emblem. 


The use of this symbol by the Kuras and Kumaras and on some 


3° 1D. Raja Reddy and P. Suryanaray ana Reddy, ibid. 

31 Deme Raja Reddy, op. cit, p. 4. 

2 Pp. V. Parabrahma Sastry, ‘Unknown Coins of the Satavahanas and their 
Predecessors’, ND, Vol. IL, pt. 1, June, 1978 p8. 

P. V. Parabrahma Sastry, ‘Some more coins ffom Kotalingala’, ND, Vol IIL, 
Numismatic Society of Bombay, Bombay, 1979, pp. 17-28. 

33 1D. Raja Reddy and P. Suryanaray ana Reddy, op. cit., p. 8. 

4 1D. Raja Reddy and P. Suryanaray ana Reddy, ibid, p. 6 
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Satavahana issues indicated an alliance or a balance of power for 


which the symbol represented. 


D. Raja Reddy has discussed the coins of Kotalingala in detail 
in his monograph Kotalingala Coins”. He mentions in his book that 
the uninscribed coins date back to c. 6" — 3" Century BCE and usually 
found with punch marked coins. Thus he is of the opinion that punch 
marked coins and uninscribed cast coins were contemporary issues*® 
which once again help us to confirm that early historic activities have 
started much earlier than c. 3° century BCE that this thesis proposes 


in previous chapters. 


If we study the early local issues of Kotalingala, a typ ological 
continuity fromthe tradition of punch marked coins can be seen on the 
coins Gobhadra with irregular square shape, and reverse blank. These 
coins are palaeographically earlier among the inscribed coins found 
from the region. The other coins like those of the Siri Vaya, Siri 
Kamvaya, Samigopa are also typologically very close to the coins of 
Gobhada. D. Raja Reddy has opined that the name Gobhada is 
associated with the words Go and Patha i.e. cow and a path 
resp ectively*”, However, it is difficult to take the term bhada as patha. 
The discovery of punch marked coins however does not allow us to 


date any siteto c. 6" century BCE. 


As we have mentioned above that some of the local coins of 
Kotalingala bear a bow and arrow symbol on them, but what is 
interesting it that this symbol is not found on all the Kotalingala coins. 
Hence, it is difficult to accept the symbol as a locality symbol or of 
dynasty of Gobhada. Reddy, however, suggested it as the dynastic 
symbol or the symbol of the tribe of Gobhadra’®, Interestingly the bow 


35 Deme Raja Reddy, op. cit. 

3° Deme Raja Reddy, ibid, p 14 
37 Deme Raja Reddy, ibid. p. 17. 
38 Deme Raja Reddy, ibid. 
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and arrow symbol is also used on some of the issues of Gobhada, 
Sirivaya®, Kamvaya™’, Samigopa and so on. Interestingly, Reddy and 
Reddy have included Bull: Bow and arrow type coins in their book"! 
which has the strung bow and arrow as a major symbol like those of 
the Kumaras or the Kuras. Unfortunately the legends on these coins 
are not readable or illegible thus those are still unidentified. It seems 
that there was a major power, which used the symbol as their principal 
emblem under whom the local rulers formed a kind of confederacy 
which is probably visible on the coins of Kotalin gala. It is not possible 
to identify that major power until we get further evidence but if we 
take this as a hypothesis, it could be inferred that the composition of 
such confederacy began even before the Satavahanas, Deccan 
witnessed this kind of political set up (as has already been discussed in 


chapter four). 


It is noteworthy that most of the local coins found from 
Kotalingala, belong to Samagopa (Samigopa), and interestingly from 
other sites also like Peddabunkur and Dhulikotta besides Kotalingala. 
D. Raja Reddy is of the opinion that Samagopa ruled over a large part 
of Deccan for a long time and his realm was followed by the 
Satavahanas. He also mentions that Chimuka was an official under 
Samagopa as the obverse device of the coins of Chimuka was 
typologically close to those of the Samagopa. Some of the issues of 
Sama gopa were counter-struck with Ujjain symbol by the Satavahan as 
and Reddy opines these were counter-struck by Chimuka”. Counter- 
striking also indicates revalidation. This, thus, supp orts the hyp othesis 
of formation of alliances by local powers and finally getting attached 


to locality nuclei. 


Tt must be mentioned that the term ‘Tribe’ is a wrong use in this case. 

3° Deme Raja Reddy and P. Suryanaray ana Reddy, op. cit., p. 26, Coin Number 24. 
4° D. Raja Reddy and P. Suryanaray ana Reddy, ibid, p 28, Coin Number 28 

“| D. Raja Reddy and P. Suryanaray ana Reddy, ibid, p. 34 

” D. Raja Reddy, ibid., p 20. 
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Coins of Chimuka Satavahana are the most discussed among 
the Kotalingala coins. According to the scholars Kotalingala has 
yielded three varieties of coins issued by Chimuka. One type is with 
the legend Siri Chimuka while the second one is with Siri Satavahana 
and the third with Rajio Siri Chimuka Satavahana. All the coins have 
an elephant on the obverse and Ujjain symbol with double lined orb 
and svastika between every two orbs. It is important to note that there 
is atrace of presence of a second Ujjain symbol with svastika between 
two orbs and both the Ujjain symbols are off the flan. This somehow 
indicates towards a larger reverse die which might be used to strike a 
larger coin flan. Interestingly, the elephant on the coins is very close 
to the elephant of the punch marked coins of Andhra region with 
dotted legs. 


Most of the numismatists are keen to identify Chimuka 
Satavahana with the founder of the dynasty i.e. Simuka of Naneghat 
label inscription. However, in this context it must be stated that the 
palaeogrpahy of the Naneghat label inscription seems to be older than 
the coins of the Chimuka. Secondly, the name used on the coins is 
Chimuka and not Simuka. It is believed that in this area ‘sa’ and 
‘ca/cha’ are interchangeable as a peculiarity of Prakrit language. For 
example, we get both the term Silappadikaram as Cilap padikaram. 
Therefore, scholars are keen to identify Chimuka with Simuka but 
here we have to note that Simuka has dental sa and not palatal; more 
over other two ‘sa’ of Siri and Satavahana remained unchanged. Even 
we do not have any other reference of interchanging of sa and cha on 
the coins of this region. Hence, the king was originally known as 
Chimuka and not Simuka, though his name definitely was derived 
from Simuka. So, it seems that Chimuka and Simuka were not 
identical. The Kanaganahalli inscriptions also lead us to the inference, 
label inscription along with the donative inscription from the site 
mention the Satavahana king as Chimuka Satavahana who was 


definitely a later ruler according to the palaeography of the 
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inscriptions. Here it should be mentioned that the palacogrpahy of the 
inscription of the time of Chimuka and the palaeogrpahy of the coins 
of Chimuka closely resemble each other. However, we have to 
remember that differences in medium of writing and region made 
some differences between the formation of the letters on inscriptions 


and coins. 


Another interesting group of coin issuers of the region were 
the Mahatalavaras. Here it is worth mentioning that though the coins 
of Mahatalavaras, Mahasenapati and Sebaka are reported from 
Kotalingala, no Maharathi coin is found from here 3 The 
Mahatalavara and the use of horse as the main symbol on their coins 


probably bear the indication of their association with the army. 


Nevasa:“ From the excavation report it is clear that Nevasa witnessed 
a continuous habitation from early palaeolithic times to the Muslim- 
Maratha rules. However, the time taken into consideration in this 
thesis has been divided into two phases by the excavators of Nevasa — 
one is Period IV i.e. early historic time (c. 150 BCE to 50 BCE) and 
the other is Period V ie. late early historic or Indo-Roman phase (c. 
50 BCE to 200 CE). But this thesis does not follow the said division 
rather it identifies the whole time frame i.e. c. 6" century BCE to x4 
century CE under the early historic phase. In which 6" to 34 century 
BCE could be called early part of early historic phase. 


The excavation report mentiones that the ancient name of 
Nevasa was Nidhivasa or Nidvasa or Nirvasa’. The site is situated on 
both the banks of river Pravara, a tributary of Godavari. The locality is 
situated at the strategic commercial place in the Pravara valley and it 


seems that it was a market town during the realm of the Satavahanas 


‘8 Deme Raja Reddy, op. cit, p. 32. 

“4 TTD. Sankalia et al, From History to Pre-History at Nevasa (1954-56), Deccan 
Collage Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, 1960. 

“° HD. Sankalia, et al, ibid, p. 9. 
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and probably was one of the 30 walled towns mentioned by Pliny. 


However, no trace of the wall has been found now in the site”, 


Two seasons of excavation at Nevasa has unearthed 283 coins 
and terracotta, lead and gold bullae from period IV, V and VI. The 
coins from Nevasa are interesting as a number of new varieties of 
coins especially those of the Satavahanas have been unearthed from 
here. The excavators recorded that some of the coins are similar to 
those of the local coins from Eran and Uj ain’. This closeness might 
highlight the trade/exchan ge connection between the localities. This 
also indicates that the corridor running through M alwa to Deccan had 
an economic background. The archaeological site has yielded only 
four punch marked coins while a large number and variety of 
Satavahana coins have been unearthed from the second excavation. 
There are more or less twelve types enlisted by Gokhale and others’®. 
Among them the most important one is Lion: Bull type coins and it is 


arare type in the Satavahana coinage”. 


Satavahana issues unearthed from Nevasa have been divided 
into three principal categories — square copper coins with animal 
motif, round lead coins with bull motif and round lead coins with 
elephant motif. However, what is not mentioned in the report is that 
the coins which are clear to decipher bear a tree-in-railing motif, here 
the tree has been depicted as five solid branched tree. This peculiar 
tree could be identified with the locality symbol of Paithan-Nevasa 


region. 


Satavahana coins from Nevasa bear the names of Satakarni 


and Satavahana. However, a group of coins also bear the names of 


4° HD. Sankalia, et al, ibid, p.10. 

“” HD. Sankalia, et al, ibid, p. 162 

48 Shobhana Gokhale, S. J. Mangalam and Meera Arole, ‘Coins from Nevasa 
Excavation (1959-60-61), BDC, Vol. 47-48, 1988-89, p.86. 

4° Gokhale, et al., ibid., p OL 
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Satakarni but such coins are of much later period as suggested by the 
palaeography”™’. Interestingly, these later issues bear seven branched 
tree instead of five as has been mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
Besides, we also find the universal type coins of the Satavahanas ie. 


the Elephant: Ujjain type. 
Table:6.L Locality Network through symbols 
Major Locality 1 Locality 2 Locality 3 | Locality 4 | Locality 5 | Locality 
Symbols 6 
Ujjain Ujjain Konkan (on | Veerapuram | All Kotalingala | Banavasi 
Mahabhoja | (on Hathi Satavahana 
coins) coin) coins 


Arrow 


Horse a | 


Thunderbolt | Junnar Jogalthembi- | Ksaharata 
ae Ee 


a 
Rotalingala 


Pd 
| 
pe 
Gaja- junnar 
Laksmi 
ee 
pd 


Another interesting group of coins that have been unearthed 


from the site are 13 in number among which 12 are of lead and one is 
made of copper and 11 coins among these 13 have come from period 
IV and two from Period V. All the coins bear a lion facing right on 
obverse and solid five-branched tree within a plain railing on reverse. 
These coins are dated on the basis of the stratigraphic context, to the 


Pen Ne century BCE. These coins remain unattributed. 


It is worth mentioning that, Nevasa has yielded ivory seal 
belonging to the time concerned. The seal bears three letters ka nha 
sa (i.e. Kanhasa/of Kanha) in Brahmi characters, thus, the seal may 
be attributed to the Satavahana king Kanha, the second king of the 
dynasty. However, once H.D. Sankalia, the excavator of Nevasa 


mentioned that due to some problems, a detailed study ofthe coins of 


°° HD, Sankalia, et al, op cit, p.181. 
51 HD, Sankalia, et al, ibid, p. 203. 
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Nevasa was postponed and Shobhana Gokhale, S. J. Mangalam and 


Meera Arole have done the study in detail later”. 


According to the authors, Nevasa is one of the most interesting 
archaeolo gical sites, which has yielded for the first time a M aharathi 
coin even after being a core Satavahana site’. However, coins are 
peripatetic in nature and these findings do not have direct political 
implications. Here we must say that the region was taken over by the 
Sakas after Nahapana’s advent towards main land of the Satavahanas 
and it is evident from his Nevasa-Paithan and Nasik type coins. Thus, 
it is not astonishing to observe the rise of the local M aharathi powers 
in the region. Besides, being a centre of economic activity, it is quite 
natural to have yielded different types of coins in such an 
archaeolo gical site. The name of the M aharathi on the coins unearthed 
from Neavasa is Viraya. The coin has three arched hill with crescent 
and a river below with the legend Virayamaharathisa on the obverse 
with a plain reverse device. The legend is written in a unique way — on 
the left of the hill is written Virayama and below the river is 


harathisa.This adds to our knowledge another name in the M aharathi 


groups. 


Pauni: In 1969-70 §.B. Deo and J. P. Joshi excavated the site of 
Pauni, situated on the Bhandara district of present State of 
Maharashtra. The Waingan ga flows about 3 kilometre away from the 
site. The name Pauni is believed to be derived from the name of the 
mythical king Pavana. The town was called formerly as Padmaoti 
(Padmavati) after the name of the queen of Pavana. However, all these 
historical and mythical data given in Pauni excavation reports become 
doubtful and difficult to depend up on as it provides wrong 


information regarding historical back ground of Pauni and also about 
52 Shobhana Gokhale, S. J. Mangalam and Meera Arole, ‘Coins from Nevasa 


Excavation (1959-60-61), BDC, Vol. 47-48, 1988-89, pp.83-97. 
53 Shobhana Gokhale, S. J. Mangalam and Meera Arole, ibid. 
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an Asokan edict. It mentions that a pillar edict of ASoka has been 
found from Maski in Andhra Pradesh™. However, it is a well known 
fact that, neither M aski has a pillar edict of ASoka, nor it is in Andhra 
Pradesh°’. Besides, in the section of inscriptions the authors translated 
the words “Yakhadinadya pavajitaya’” as monk named Yakhadina*’. 
However, the case ending clearly shows that the name of the donor is 
not masculine but feminine. Thus, the donor was a nun named 
Yakhadina. Another example of carelessness that comes from the 
excavation report, is the reference to the Pauni inscription of 
Mahaksatrapa Kumara Rupiarhma. The reference to the inscription 
given in the excavation report confirms that the memorial inscription 
was published by Mirashi in Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 109-11. 
Unfortunately, it is the reference to Deotek inscription” . These 
mistakes question the authenticity of the data given in the report, but 
unfortunately, we do not have any other option to recheck the data and 


hence, we have to depend on this report only. 


Besides the numismatic finds from Pauni excavations, a lar ge 
coin hoard with 1525 coms of the Satavahana rulers has been 
discovered from Tarhala in the Akola district of Vidarbha region. 
Discovery of railing pillars with Buddhist motifs in association with 
an inscribed coping stone near the ancient mound certainly proves the 
presence of Buddhists in the Vidarbha region. From the excavations at 
Pauni 25 coins have been unearthed among which 23 were of copper. 
Only four coins could be identified — one was a silver PMC, the others 
were a cast copper coin, a Satavahana issue, a Ksatrapa issue and 
some unidentified specimens. The epigraphs found from the 


excavations are mainly engraved on the coping stones, on the 


*4 Susm ita Basu Majumdar, 2016, op. cit. 


°° ‘This Agokan site is popular for its association with the MRE that brought forth the 
name of Asoka for the first time in the history of the Asokan edicts. 
5° § B. Deo and J P. Joshi, Pauni Excavations (1969-70), Nagpur University, 


Nagpur, 1972. 
57 '§ B Deo and I P. Joshi, ibid p. 9, fh. 5. 
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octagonal pillars of the outer railing, on siicis, as motif legend and 


fragmentary inscriptions as found on Buddhist sites and monuments. 


In the next phase Pauni was excavated in 1994. A report on 
further excavations at Pauni was published in 1998°8. This time a 
number of interesting coins have been unearthed. Besides the silver 
PMC and Mauryan uninscribed cast copper coins, a number of local 
PMC of the Dattas and Bhadras have been unearthed from the 
excavation. Interestingly, one among the local PMC bears the legend 
bhadasa which suggests the ruler named Bhadra was the progenitor of 
the Bhadra dynasty in the Vidarbha region. From Pauni excavations 
(1994) coins of Damabhadra, Sarvabhadra and Saty abhadra have also 
been found. Interestingly the Bhadras used the title rafio as prefix like 
the Satavahanas and the Kuras. Here it is noteworthy that the coins of 
Bhadras bear Ujjain symbol on both obverse and reverse*” which 
suggests that Bhadra became the ruler of Vidarbha region as an ally of 
the Satavahanas and they remained friendly power of the Satavahanas 
as coins of other Bhadra rulers also have the Ujjain symbol on them 
mainly on the reverse device®. In other words Bhadras controlled the 
locality of Pauni and Satavahanas were the super-power. M ost of the 
copper coins found from the Pauni excavation (1994) bear Ujjain 
symbol on them and are corroded in nature. These coins could be 
either Bhadra issues or Satavahana issues assumed on the basis of the 
Ujjain symbol. Pauni has also yielded a number of Satavahana coins 
among which some of the coins may be attributed to Siri Satakarni. 
These are restruck issues. However, according to the excavators of the 
site, these coins need to be reexamined. It is important to note that 


though the site of Pauni has yielded a number of Ksatrapa coins, 


58 Amarendra Nath, Further Excavations at Pauni 1994, Director General, ASL, New 
Delhi, 1998. 

5° Amarendra Nath, ibid., p.92 

°° Amarendra Nath, ibid., p.97. 
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silver, potin and copper portrait issues are also noteworthy”. One 
among the Western Ksatrapa coins may be attributed to Visvasirhha, 
son of Rudrasena II. Interestingly the Western Ksatrapas also used the 
epithet rafio on their coins in this region. Pauni has yielded only one 
Satavahana portrait coin. Pauni has also yielded two seals — one is 
uninscribed and another is inscribed. According to the authors it 
seems that the uninscribed seal was a token of identity of the bearer 
while the inscribed one bears the name of Suladatta (Culadenna) 
without any honorific and case ending. © Therefore, no further 
inference could be drawn from the description of the seals. It is 
important to note here that we have an inscription of a Kumara 
Mahaksatrapa Rupiatnma from Pauni who was definitely a Kumara 
ruler ruling as a Saka ally as mentioned above. Interestingly, the Saka 
coins found from the region are also of the later Ksatrapas as we have 
seen above. This suggests that the Sakas mingled with the indigenous 
local powers and Vidarbha region was occupied by the later Western 
Ksatrapas directly and they became a major power of early historic 


Deccan. 


Sannati Complex: Sannati and its surroundings including 
Kanaganahalli are incorporated here within the Sannati Complex. The 
excavations at Sannati under the supervision of Howell and later 
Poonacha unearthed a good number of Satavahana coins. The 
excavation report™ gives a detailed note on the coins unearthed in the 
excavation. Type one consists of only one coin bearing the name of 
Siri Satakarni. This type is very much similar to those of the Nevasa 
type with the region-specific symbol of branched tree with solid 


leaves on reverse. Type two consists of two pieces which mention the 


®1 Silver and potin issues: Amarendra Nath, ibid., p. 100; 

Copper issues: S. B. Deo and J. P. Joshi, op. cit, p. 34. 

© Amarendra Nath, Further Excavations at Pauni 1994, Director General, ASI, New 
Delhi, 1998. p. 107. 

° JR. Howell, Excavation at Sannathi 1986-89, ASI, New Delhi, 1995, pp. 44ff 
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name of King Siri Satavahana. The third type has an interesting 
feature — an unusual epithet of king Satavahana used on the coin i.e. 
Maharaga). Usually the Satavahanas used the title rafio, even we get 
the title Svami but we never get mahdrda any where. It seems that this 
readin g is little doubtful. The excavation rep ort does not consist of any 
diacritical marks for the legends, alongside the published photographs 
are also not clear. Hence, it is not clear whether the restoration of the 
title as Maharaja is acceptable or it was actually Mahdara(thi). We 
have to remember one coin of king Satavahana from KGH, which is 
only 3 km far from Sannati, also bears the epithet Maharathi. * There 
is debate regarding the identification of this Satakarni, on the basis of 
their weight and size they might have been attributed to Satakarni I or 
Satakarni I. King Satavahana is identified by the scholars with 
Kumara Satavahana, the son of king Siri Satakarni. However, 
according to Howell the type 2 and 3 appear to be new and 
unpublished issues of king Satavahana. ° But there is no strong 


evidence in favour of this hy pothesis. 


In 2011 the Kanaganahalli excavation report has been 
published by the Archaeological Survey of India. From the site of 
KGH, a number of coins have been unearthed. Unfortunately, the 
illustrated coins in the excavation report are only a few in number. 
Among the Satavahanas-coins found from KGH two bear the title of 
Maharathi®. It suggests that the Satavahanas also belonged to this 


ethnic group. 


°4 K.P. Poonacha, Excavations at Kanaganahalli (Sannati Dist Gulbarga 


Karnataka), ASI, New Delhi, 2011. 
° JR. Howell, op. cit. p. 46 
°° KP. Poonacha, p. 573. 
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Vaddamanu®’: The archaeolo gical site is situated very close to the 
Buddhist site of Amaravati in Andhra Pradesh. The excavation reveals 
that the earliest two periods at Vaddamanu represent the time 
concerned (c. 300 BCE-200 CE). Interestingly Vaddamanu 
excavations have unearthed 214 inscribed potsherds but unfortunately 
most of them are too fragmented to get a complete reading. The 
characters of these inscriptions are Brahmi of Mauryan and post- 
Maury an times. One among these inscriptions mentions a Cedi king®. 
It seems he was a local ruler of the region. Interestingly most of the 
Satavahana coins found from the excavation are of universal types i.e. 
either the elephant: Ujjain type or arched hill: Ujjain type. Here it is 
important to mention that the excavation at Vaddamanu unearthed two 


ship type coins of the Satavahanas ae 


Besides these inscribed 
potsherds, one rock-cut and twelve limestone inscriptions are also 
found from Vaddamanu. However, like the potsherds inscriptions, 
most of the epigraphs are also fragmented. The rock-cut inscription is 
engraved on the row of a water cistern located on the southern slope 


of the Peddakonda. The inscription reads — Rafio Samakasa 


anubadhi”®. 


Numismatic specimens found from Vaddamanu are interesting 
as three hundred fifty coins were unearthed from the site along with 
two moulds, three seals, five sealings and one copper-die. Among 
these coins, 233 coins are found from trenches while 117 coins were 
surface finds. "' Like other sites of Deccan Vaddamanu also yielded 
imperial PMC along with other local issues. The local dynastic issues 


of Vaddamanu are mainly of the Sadas. The locality symbol of this 


67 T Vv. G. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M Veerender, Vaddamanu Excavations (1981- 
85), Birla Archaeological & Cultural Research Institute, Hyderabad, 1992. 

68 T VG. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M. Veerender, ibid., p. 139. 

°° T V.G. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M Veerender, ibid, p. 180. 

70 T Vv. G. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M. Veerender, ibid., p. 262. 

71 T VG. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M. Veerender, ibid., p. 141. 
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area was a lion. Most of the coins of M ahasada have a blank reverse 
which could be an influence of tradition of punch marked coins. Then 
the Sadas used a double lined arched hill surmounted by a crescent 
and a wavy line below the hill enclosed by a double lined square. The 
Sadas also used the epithet rafio like other contemporary powers of 
Deccan. In this context it is worth mentioning that the Sada 
inscriptions are also reported from Guntupalle, Andhra Pradesh and 
from Maficapuri caves, Odisha which comprises a large geo graphical 
area covering Andhra Pradesh and Odisha. Besides the territory, title 
‘rafio’ and ‘mahdrdaja’ also suggest in early historic eastern Deccan 
the Sadas were a major power. However, as their coins were mainly 
confined to Vaddamanu region, some questions come up. For 
example, do the Sadas from Vaddamanu, and Guntupalle belong to 
same family or they were different branches of the Sadas? It is 
noteworthy in this context that like the Sadas, Mahameghavahanas of 
Kalinga also referred to themselves as aira. But we do not have 
enough supportive evidence to comment upon the relationship 
between the airas of Kalinga and the Sadas. It has already been 
mentioned that Vaddamanu is situated very close to the Buddhist site 
of Amaravati from where we get later Satavahana inscriptions. 
Therefore, it is evident that the Sadas had lost their Vaddamanu base 


to the later Satavahanas. 


From the inscriptions we know that they belonged to the 
Mahameghavahana clan and probably were also the followers of 
Jainism like Kharavela. Interestingly both the Guntupalle and 


Vaddamanu are Buddhist sites”? 


and Amaravati one of the most 
important Buddhist sites of Deccan also developed in the vicinity of 
Vaddamanu. This certainly shows that the Sadas were also patrons of 


Buddhism. 


” \faddam anu has both Buddhist and Jain affiliation. 
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Vaddamanu has also yielded Sebaka coins bearing a humped 
bull facing right and a six arched hill in front, a triangle headed 
standard at the back and a taurine (mentioned as Svastika in the 
excavation report”) and legend above rafio Sebakasa. On the reverse 
traces of Ujjain symbol along with Srivatsa and Nandipada symbols 
all in double line can be seen. Here it needs to be mentioned that most 
of the Sebaka coins are reported mainly from Hyderabad region. It is 
important to note that both the Sadas and the Sebakas used double- 
lined symbols or reverse of their coins. This stylistic semblance thus 


seems a local feature of the region. 


Excavations at Vaddamanu have unearthed some com moulds. 
Among these coin-moulds two belong to the Saka Ksatrapas. From 
here an ivory seal has also been found. Two sealings from Vaddamanu 
have similarity with the obverse device of the Sada coins but 
unfortunately the legend on the sealings is corroded and does not 
allow us proper attribution. Interestingly, a terracotta sealing bears of 
the legend Sonasa written in Brahmi script. What is noteworthy here 
is that there was a potsherd found from the site bears the name of a 
Vihara named Sona (ie. Sona vihdra) ™ Thus, the sealing was 
probably associated with the Sonavihara which was probably situated 


at Vaddamanu or in the vicinity of the area. 


Interestingly, most of the inscriptional evidence form 
Vaddamanu is related to Jainism. However, other archaeological 
findings suggest a Buddhist affiliation too. One inscription bears a 
place name Vadhamana”™®. It seems that the name is the ancient name 
of Vaddamanu which was named after the arthankara Vardhamana 


Mahavira. Being a Sada centre, Jain affiliation with the place is quite 


73°'T VG. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M Veerender, ibid, p.208. 
74-7 WG. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M. Veerender, ibid., p. 211. 
75 T VW. G. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M. Veerender, Ibid., 267 
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natural as the Sadas probably had a connection with the Jain king 


Kharavela as mentioned above. 


Vaddamanu report confirms that there were rock- cut staircases 
and five rock-cut cisterns in the southern slope of the hill Peddakonda 
(Fig.6.IIL). One among the cisterns bears an inscription mentioning 


the king Samaka or Somaka”° as mentioned above. 


Peddakonda Hill, Vaddamanu 


Archaeological Site of Vaddamanu 
© Smita Halder 


7°T VG. Sastri, M. Kasturbai and M. Veerendar, ibid., p. 6. 
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Veerapuram”’: The site is situated in the Kurmool district in Andhra 
Pradesh on the bank of river Krishna. Like most of the sites of 
Deccan, Veerapuram also witnessed human habitation since 
Prehistoric (Neolithic) times’®, However, the authors have opined that 
the Nandas must have ruled in this region as a number of place names 
consist of the name of the Nandas like — Nandikotkur, Nandav aram, 
Nandyal, M ahanandi etc. a Veerapuram excavations period II (500 
BCE — 300 BCE) is associated with Megalithic culture, while period 
If is early historic. It is interesting to note that period [II has clear 
sub-phases among which Period IIb (50 BCE to 300 CE) and IIIc 
(300 CE — 400 CE) are named as early Maharathi and late M aharathi 
respectively by the authors. The period IIc represents time after 300 
CE. The coins of Maharathi Siva Khada is considered to be a late 
Maharathi coin who according to the authors ruled some times after 


300 CE*. 


From the excavations at Veerapuram a total of fifty three coins 
have been found, among them ten were surface collection. Among 
these ten coins one is a Maharathi coin and one of unknown dynasty 
and two are too corroded to identify and rest are of later period®’. The 
forty three coins which have been unearthed from the excavation 
contain fourteen uninscribed coins, thirteen Maharathi coins, three 
Satavahana coins, four punch marked coins, one Iksvaku, two Roman 
(Bullae), two of unknown dynasty and 4 unidentifiable coins. The site 
has yielded coins of local dynasty named Hathi. The issuers of the 
coins were Maharathi M ahahathi, Maharathi Vasuhathi, M aharathi 
Siva Mahahathi, Maharathi Khadaparihathi, and Maharathi Siva 


7 T V.G. Sastri, M. Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, Veerapuram A Type Site 
for Cultural Study in the Krishna Valley, Hyderabad, 1984. 

78 TV. G. Sastri, M Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, ibid., p4 

79 T VG. Sastri, M Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, ibid., p7. 

80 TV. G. Sastri, M Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, ibid., p.30. 

81 TV. G. Sastri, M Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, ibid., p. 73. 
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Khadahathi. Interestingly all the rulers used their epithet Maharathi 
and not Rafio. It is important to note that from the excavations two 
coins of Siri Pahala Masa (Siri Pahala Masasa) are also unearthed 
which are ty pologically same as the Hathi coins. However, the authors 
have identified them as M aharathi coins but did not consider the Hathi 
family*”, It seems that he ruled Veerapuram area after the Hathis. Only 
two coins of the Satavahanas have been unearthed from Veerapuram. 
Both the coins bear Ujjain symbol on their reverse devices and one 
obverse is of the universal elephant type and the other is of the 
universal arched hill type which was issued by the Satavahana king 
Pulumavi. The coin of Pulumavi suggests that the region of 
Veerapuram came into the Satavahana possession during the time of 
the later Satavahanas during the period between 200-300 CE a 
However, presence of only two universal coins of the Satavahanas 
does not confirm the rule of the Satavahanas. Even if we take it as an 
evidence of Satavahana occupancy, the duration should be very brief. 
Next the region went under the rule of Iksvakus. Veerapuram 


unearthed three coin moulds among them two are of M aharathi coins. 


Yeleswaram™: The site is situated in the Nalgonda District, Andhra 
Pradesh and very close to the Nagarjunakonda valley. The nearest 
river is the Krishna which was important for both the purposes — 
protection and transportation. The history of Yeleswaram goes back at 
least to the M egalithic times which is marked in the excavation report 
as the Period I. Period II initiates the early historical period at 
Yeleswaram®. However, here Megalithic has been assigned to the 


time prior to middle of the gre century BCE or to the beginning of the 


* TV. G. Sastri, M Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, ibid, p.84. 

3 TV. G. Sastri, M Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, ibid, p. 93. 

"4d. Abdul Waheed Khan, Andhra Pradesh Government Archaeological Series 
No. 14 A Monograph on Yéléswaram Excavations, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad, 1863. 

85 Md. Abdul Waheed Khan, ibid, p.9. 
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1" century BCE. Numismatic specimens found from Yeleswaraam 
show that the area came under the Satavahanas during the time of Siri 
Pulumavi sometimes in the ge century cE. Epigraphs found from 
Yeleswaram could be dated from 3" century CEto 16" century CE” 
which is beyond the time-frame of this thesis. Though location of the 
site is very close to Nagarjunakonda, Yeleswaram flourished 


sometimes after the Satavahana realm. 


It has already been mentioned that the Satavahanas issued 
coins mainly in base metal, and only silver has been used for making 
the higher value currency. First silver coin of the Satavahanas was 
discovered by Bhagwanlal Indraji during the excavation at Sop ara’, 
The issuer was correctly identified by Rapson™ as Gautamiputra 
Yajfiasri Satakarni. This is also first discovered piece among the 
earliest indigenous bust type coins. Silver issues of the Satavahanas 
are of two major types — one is without portrait and the other is with 
portrait of the issuer. The early Satavahanas probably did not issue 
silver coins as we get silver issues for the first time from the time of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. D. C. Sircar also opined that Saka type coins 
were probably minted for circulation in the western India mainly 
Nasik-Pune region which was conquered by Gautamiputra Satakarni 
from the Western Ksatrapas”’. Interestingly most of the silver issues 


of the Satavahanas belong to the portrait type category. 


*© Mid. Abdul Waheed Khan, ibid., p.55. 

87 Md. Abdul Waheed Khan, ibid., p.58. 

*8 Bhapwanlal Indraji, ‘Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and Padana’, JBBRAS, Vol 
15, 1883, pp. 273-328. 

*° &. J. Rapson, 4 Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum: Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, The Western Ksatrapas. The Traikiitaka 
Dynasty and the “Bodhi” Dynasty, London: British Museum, 1908, pp. Ixxxix — xc. 
°° Shobhana Gokhale, ‘Three Portrait Coins of the Satavahana Ruler’, AS, Vol. IL 
1978, p. 13. 
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There is a debate if Gautamiputra Satakarni issued any portrait 
type of his own. Among the Satavahana rulers, Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumavi a , Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni 2 , Vasisthiputra Sivasri 
Pulumavi’’, Vasisthiputra Khada Satakarni™', Gautamiputra Y ajiiasrt 
Satakarni, Vasisthiputra Vijaya Satakarni ee Gautamiputra Kumbha 
Satakarni 6 and Madhariputra Sri Pulumavi 7 have issued portrait 
type coins. Among these coins of Vijaya Satakarni are rare™* and he is 
known only from his metallic issues. In one of her articles Gokhale 
has mentioned that she has discovered bust type coins of Skandaéri’”. 
Howeover, the legend on the coin is according to her Rdfio .... Siri 
Khada Satakanisa. So, the name of the ruler should not be Skandasri 
but Skanda Satakarni. Gokhale has perfectly identified him with 


Vasisthiputra Khada Satakarni of the Wategaon hoard, 100 but she 


prefers to use the name of Skandasri mentioned in the Purana but use 
of the Puranic names has been discarded in this thesis and priority has 


given to the names as mentioned in their own primary sources. 


lV. Trivdi, ‘A Unique Portrait Coin of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, JNST Vol 


XIV, pt. 1, June 1952, pp. 1-4. 

°? AS, Altekar, ‘A Silver Coin of Vasisthiputra Satakarni’, JNSZ, Vol. XI, pt. 1, 
1949, pp. 59-63, pl. IL. 

°° R. Nagaswamy, ‘A Bilingual Coin of Vasisthiputra Siva Siri Pulumavi’, APJ4 
Vol. 1, 1979, pp. 105-114; 

Shailendra Bhandare, ‘Significant Discoveries in Satavahana Silver Coinage’, ND, 
Vol. 21-22, pp. p. 29-30. 

°4 Shobhana Gokhale, ‘Three Portrait Coins of the Satavahana Rulers’, AS, Vol. 3 
1978, Mysore, pp. 11-15. 

°5 TB. Verma, ‘A New Silver Coin of Vasisthiputra Vijaya Satakarni’, ND, Vol. 31, 
2007, pp. 133-34. 
°° S_ G Dhopate, ‘Silver Portrait Coin of (Gautamiputra) Kumbha Satakami’, SSIC, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 41-43. 

°7 Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit. p. 24. 
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L. B. Verma, op. cit. 
°° Shobhana Gokhale, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
10 Shobhana Gokhale, ibid, p.14. 
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Table:6.IL Name of the Satavahanas in Puranas and in their own 
Sources 


Puranic Name Name in Primary Sources 
Sisuka, Sindhuka, Sipraka Simuka Satavahana 


ee 
akarni, S Sri-Kant akarmi 


Sundara Satakami 


Gautamiputra Siva Satakami 
Gautamiputra Satakarni 


Siva Sknada Santakama 
Sivaésri, SivasrT Puloma, Vasisthiputra Sivasti Pulumavi 
MedaSina 


Siva Sknada Santakama 
Yaiiiasrr SantiKarnika 
Vijaya 

| ca Sag — 


Puloma, Pulomavi Madhariputra Sri Pulumavi 
Pulomari, Pulomaci, 


Salomadhi 


SI. No. 

Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi 
(Photo Courtesy: Shashikant G. 
Dhopate, Shobhana Gokhale) 


Vas isthiputra Sri Satakarni 
(Photo Courtesy: Shashikant G. 
Dhopate) 


Vasisthiputra Sivasti Pulumavi 
(Photo Courtesy: Shashikant G. 
Dhopate) 


[| SLNo. | 
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Vasisthiputra Khada Satakarmi 
(Photo Courtesy: Shashikant G. 
Dhopate) 


Gautamiputra Yajiiasri Satakami 
(Photo Courtesy: Shobhbana 
Gokhale) 


Vasisthiputra Vyaya Satakami 
(Photo Courtesy: Shashikant G. 
Dhopate) 


Gautamiputra Kumbha Satakami 


(Photo Courtesy: Shashikant G. 
Dhopate 


Besides portrait type issues, another type of Satavahana silver 
coins are the restruck coins of Nahapana by Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
There is a portrait type coin published by K. K. Maheshwari”! 
attributed to Gautamiputra Satakarni but due to bad condition of the 
coin, the attribution remains doubtful and thus, it seems he did not 
issue any portrait type but another type of silver coins which was the 
first silver issue of the Satavahanas. This type is very close to those 
that have been used to restrike the coins of Nahapana. Interestingly, 
the language used on the silver coins of Gautamiputra Satakarni was 
pure Sanskrit which is unusual in the whole series of the Satavahana 
coinage and even in epigraphic records. The silver portrait coins of the 
Satavahanas conform to the Greek Drachm standard of 2.2-2.4 gm. 
Shailendra Bhandare has published some fractional portrait coins of 
the Satavahanas — one is quarter unit (0.58 gm) while rest of the two 


are of half units (1.1 gm and 1.0 gm)", 


10K. K. Maheshwari, ‘New Silver Coin of Gautamiputra Satakami’, ND, Vol. 5, pt 


2, 1981, pp. 14-15. 
102 Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit., p. 28 
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In this chapter we have seen the coin distribution and different 
aspects of contemporary economy. The PMC issued by the 
Satavahanas are not only reported from Vidarbha region, but also 
from Vidisha, Hosangabad districts. All the PMC are of the early 
rulers like Sata or Satakarni. 


In the context of early Satavahanas it is worth mentioning that 
the coins bearing the names like Sata, Satakarni, Chimuka Satavahana, 
and Satavahana are considered the early coin issuers of the dynasty. 
Among these issuers, the name of Sata is taken by the historians 
almost unanimously as the name of Satakarni, while most of the 
historians and numismatists are interested to take Chimuka 
Satavahana as the founder of the dynasty i.e. Simuka Satavahana but a 
few have a different opinion and the coins bearing the name of 
Satavahana are debatable. He might also be considered as the first 
Satavahana ruler after whom the dynasty got its name; another group 
mentions him as the son of king Satakarni on the basis of Nane ghat 
label inscriptions. There is another group according to whom this is 
not a personal name but the name of the ula as mentioned in their 


inscriptions. There would be an attempt to reevaluate the coins here. 


In the case of the coins bearing the name Sata, it is difficult to 
understand why a king will issue coins in two names? We have more 
than one Satakarni in the Puranic list; even among the rulers of the list 
some are still ambiguous as they are mentioned with different names 
in different manuscripts like - M allakarni, Santakarni, etc. Thus, there 
is a possibility to have a ruler named Sata in the early Satavahana 
genealogical list. As we do not have such prominent example of 
issuing coins with short name by the Satavahana rulers of that time, 
we would like to take Siri Satakarni and Siri Sata as two different 


rulers. 


Now we would move to the case of Chimuka. As we have 


discussed the palaeography of the coins of Chimuka suggests that he 
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is of a little later time than Simuka. It also seems from the find-sp ots 
of his coins that he ruled in eastern Deccan, mainly in the Andhra 
Pradesh region. From the excavations we also have some local pre- 
Chimuka rulers among them one was named as Kanvayasiri. This 
tempts one to infer that this Chimuka is the Simuka II who probably 
came to the power in Andhra Region after the ruler named 
Kanvay asiri and thus the Purdnakaras started to believe that Simuka 
was the founder of the dynasty who succeeded the Kanvas and they 
had an Andhra affiliation. 


The case of the coins bearing the name Satavahana is 
interesting. Coins bearing the name of king Satavahana is recorded 
almost from all over Deccan which is really difficult to accept that a 
progenitor of a dynasty occupied the whole Deccan and Narmada 
valley while there were prominent local powers in different pockets of 
the region like the Kuras, Sadas, Sadakanas, Anandas, Kumaras, other 
Maharathis of unknown families, M ahabhojas and so on. So, it is more 
preferable to consider it as generic name or the name of the kula as 
mentioned in their inscriptions and not as an individual. We have 
enough examples of this kind of issues in the post-Mauryan India 
where the coins were issued under the name of the family or tribe and 
not of the ruler. Thus, the issues bearing the name Satavahana should 
be considered as the coins of the Satavahana clan and not of a 


particular ruler. 
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IL Coinage and Trade during the time of the 


Satavahanas 


The above discussion clearly suggests that the taken 
geographical region under consideration has interesting coinage 
distribution pattern and coins were used abundantly in everyday life. 
This shows a unique monetary system. It is well-known fact that 
growth of trade depends on the political and geographical conditions 
of a region but the economic factors are also inseparable from trade. 
As source subsistence was mainly agrarian, it is not only the source of 
revenue for the state but the agricultural products were the principal 
trade goods besides other natural and man-made products. Besides, 
construction and repair of irrigation canals is evident from early 
historic epigraphs. The famous Sudarsgana lake is one of the best 
examples, which has a historical background of more than eight 
hundred years’, The Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela mentions 
a canal made by the Nandas and repaired by king Kharavela 
himself’. Besides, there are other epigraphical evidences recording 
the constructions of dam, pond ete. like the Maykadoni inscription of 
Pulumavi!™ and that of the Kanheri!°°. The Brhaspatismrti informs 
about the penalties for agrarian loss like destroying embankment, 


stealing grains etc. a 


103 & Kielhorn, “Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; The Year 72’, EZ, Vol 
VIL, pp. 36-49. 

104 P. Jayaswal, ‘The Hathighumpha Inscription of Kharavela’ EI, Vol XX, pp. 
71-89. 

195 47S. Sukthankar, “A New Andhra Inscription of Siri-Pulumavi’, EZ, Vol. 14 pp. 
153- 155. 

196 Shobhana Gokhale, Kanheri Inscriptions, Deccan College Post Graduate and 


Research Institute, Pune , 1991, p.84. 
107 


K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, ed., Brhaspatismrti: Reconstructed, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, 85, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1941, XXII, 23-24, XXIII, 5. 
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We have references to the Adlikas '* or ploughman, 


09 : , ae : 
or landlords in the cave inscriptions as donor besides 


gahaapatis' 
other professionals. This indirectly indicates to a prosperous agrarian 
economy during that time. We also have a number of examples of 
land donations. Arthasastra mentions elephant-trainers, horse-trainers 
and physicians along with other recipients of land donations 
(AS.2.1.7.). It shows the importance of these professionals in those 
days. In this context some city dwellers of specific professions, who 
were mentioned by Kautilya in Arthasastra, are worth mentioning, An 
ideal city, according to Kautilya, should have six royal highways, 
three in east to west and three in south to north direction. It should 
have twelve gateways, places for water, drains, and underground 
passages while specific places for the perfumers, toilet articles 
makers, grain-dealers, workers of wool, yarn, bamboo, leather, 
armours, weapons and shields etc. (AS.2.4.8-15.) It is, therefore, clear 
that the above mentioned professionals played an important role in the 
state’s economy. From the Ga Sa and other inscriptional sources, we 


come to know about a number of crops of early historic Deccan. 


The sealing discovered at the site of Chandankheda clearly 
shows the state generated revenue from the country-side from cash 
crops like cotton. The economy developed at that time centering 
agrarian products. For example the sealing reveals that the carts used 
to carry cotton had to register before they took part in the trade. It 


shows a well organized taxation. In the economy of a state, role of 


198 J. Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions bearing 


part of the results of the fourth, fifth and sixth seasons operations of the 
Archaeological Survey of Western India, 1876-77, 1877-78, 1878-79, Supplementary 
to the Volume on “The Cave Temples of India”, Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, Vol. TV, New Delhi: Director General, ASI, 1833 (Reprint 1994), p. 83. 
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The gahapatis are mentioned in numerous inscriptions. For example — in Junnar, 


a number of inscriptions refer to gahapatis, gahapatipura and gahap ati-pramukha. 
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forest always remains important and one should keep in mind when 


studying Deccan that the region had dense forests. 


Chapter one of this thesis discusses about forest as a part of a 
state policy in details. At the very outset a forest helps to bring rains, 
which is essential for an agrarian society. The forest produces are so 
important for a state that Kautilya has mentioned several forest 
produces in different groups. Sardaru or strong timber, venu, valli or 
creepers, rajjubhanda, osadhi, visa etc. are mentioned among the 
produces (AS.2.17.1-17)"°. Even later literary accounts like that of 
Kalidasa give names of further produces like various types of skins, 
mrgandbhi, laksa, camari, de. 11 Presence of Kupydadhyak sa 


(AS.2.17.14)° 


of a forest to a state. From the early historic inscriptions also we get 


or the officer-in-char ge of forest justify the importance 


references to different types of vegetations. 


An inscription from Junnar interestingly mentions two 
lankudiyas. The term has been taken as merchants of timber by the 
scholars''?, while A. M. Shastri is in opinion that it is a sect of 
Buddhism’. We have a number of references to the medicinal plants 
like Karafija. The role of forest in the then society is also evident from 


the inscription from Bedsa where we get the term Aranaka ie. a forest 


dweller’! 


Animals were used for ploughing, and transporting goods and 
at the same time animal acted as resources like foods, skins, ivory, 


horns, and bones etc. The importance of the cattle could be seen in 


NOR P. Kangle, op. cit., pp. 148-150. 


12S. Agarwal, op. cit. p16. 


112 RP. Kangle, op. cit., p. 149. 


"3 See J. Burgess, op. cit 


"4 AM. Shastri, ‘Buddhism in Deccan During the Satavahana Age, QJMS, Vol 
LXXXVIIL, No. 1, 1997, p. 101. 


"5 J Burgess, op cit. 
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Kautilya’s Arthasastra where we get the superintendents of cattle or 


6 


Godhyaksa and Samaharta’"®. Importance of cattle is also evident in 


several inscriptions of post-M auryan times. The Nasik inscription of 
Usabhadata records donation of three thousand cows and a village!!” 
Naneghat cave inscription of the Kumaras 8 bears reference to a lar ge 
number of sacrifices. In this context we may cite an inscription from 
Takkellap adu 1? Which interestingly bears important data of c. ae 
century CE. It records land donation measured in the unit of nivartana 
and also mentions the donation of cows in large number. Besides the 
mention of land and cows, it also refers to currency (karsapanas and 
purdnas). The inscription also records land donation by a 
M ahatalavara along with his family members to the Buddhist disciples 
belonging to the Ayira-Sarigha at Povasela or Ptrvasaila. As we get 
references of land donation in several inscriptions of early historic 
Deccan, most of the land donations came from the members of royal 
families. However, in Junnar we do not get a single land-donation 
from the ruling class but all from common people, even from a two 
wheeler cart owner. It confirms that land was both public and royal 
property in the early centuries of Common Era. A number of 


inscriptions indirectly mention that the state used to collect taxes on 


NR P Kangle, op. cit., p. 192. 


E. Senart, op. cit., 79. 

Smita Halder, ‘Revisiting the Naneghat Inscriptions’, PZHC, Aligarh, 2016 
pp. 156-165. 
"1° The site is in Guntur district, Andhra Pradesh. Archaeological Survey of India 
has published its reporting with a briefcontain of the inscription which is 
downloaded ftom 


117 


118 


http://www. tamilvu org/library/nati onalized/scholars/pdf others/tel/sanskrit_and_dra 
vidian.pdfon 21.08.2018 at 2.30 pm. 


The inscription is engraved on a stone slab in c. 2" century Brahmi characters. Now 
it is preserved in the Andhra Pradesh State Archaeology Museum, Guntur. It has 
been published by K. Munirathnam in the JEST, Vol. 30, 2004, pp. 53-56. 
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salt, products like cotton and even from the cotton carrying carts’”” 
during the realm of the Satavahanas. Even a developed banking (or 
guild) system was also prominent in Deccan as we get more than one 
reference of investment of money’). An idea about the exchange rate 
of the money can be found in the inscriptions of Usabhadata. It is 
mentioned there that the rate was 1:35 between gold and silver 
currency |”. Interestingly, we do not get enough gold coin of that time 
and principal precious metal was silver which was used for the 
purpose of coin making. Therefore, we may assume that those gold 
coins were Roman aurei and their silver issues of that time were of 
high value currency during the time of the Satavahanas. If we take the 
hypothesis as correct, it could explain relatively less quantity of 


Satavahana silver issues in comparison to their base-metal issues. 


Economic development of a region largely depends on its 
crafts and other industries. One of the most imp ortant parts of a state’s 
economy and trade is the industrial commodity. For example, the 
mining and metallurgy including salt was strictly controlled by the 
state. According to the AS presence of Akaradhyaksa (officer-in- 
charge of the mines), Suvarnddhyaksa (in-charge of gold), 
Suradhyaksa (in-charge of liquors), Sutradhyaksa (in-charge of 


23 


threads or yarns), etc., a clearly indicate the presence of several 


20 The Nasik inscriptions of the Satavahanas talks about not digging for salt which 


indirectly states that the salt digging was under state control which m eans there was 
kind of taxation on this product. 
The Chandankheda inscription (see chapter 2) clearly suggests that the cotton 
carrying carts had to register which clearly indicates economic products like cotton 
was also controlled by the state. 
121 


We get more than one reference to guilds in the then inscriptions Interestingly, 


some of them mention the rate of interest of that time. Even, an inscription of 


Usabhadata from Nasik confirms the exchange value of gold and silver currency 
during that time. See E. Senart, op. cit. 


122 F Senart, ibid p. 83. 
123: 


R. P. Kangle, op. cit. pt. 1, pp.55-56. 
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industrial enterprises. The epigraphs also provide clues to the presence 
of different industrial activities. Presence of nigamas clearly shows 


that there were well developed and organised groups of professionals. 


From the epigraphic data, it is clear that the group of artisans 
and other professionals must have some institutional relationships 


with the state as the guilds are very prominent. AS mentions — 


“Wages shall be fixed according as the thread spun are 
thin, coarse, or of middle quality, and in proportion of 
of a greater or less quantity manufactured, and in 
consideration of the quantity of thespun, those (who 
turn out a grater or less quantity manufactured) and in 
consideration of the quality of thread spun, those (who 
turn out a greater quantity) shall be presented with oil 


and dried cakes of fruits.” 


It further mentions that the Panyadhyaksa, an officer-in- charge of 
trade, who always kept his eyes on the demand and supply in the 
market along with other factors to prevent surplus or scarcity of a 


product in the market'”. 


Craft production and other associate produce need market, 
market-town, and port cities to grow. A market is the fundamental 
spatial unit of trade and economy of a state. Besides this, foreign trade 
also would have yielded good taxes. Peripius is one of the important 


primary sources on this issue. 


It is evident from the inscriptions that among the imp ortant trade 
centres, Ujjain, Nevasa-Paithan, Junnar, Nasik, Ter, Bhrgukaccha, 
Kalyan, Sopara, Chaul, Dhafiakataka, etc. attracted the traders. In this 
connection we must mention that in the economy of a state two 
components are invariably related with each other ie. supply and 
4 R.P. Kangle, ibid. 
R. P. Kangle, ibid., pt. 1, p. 66. 
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demand of commodities. Panini, the ancient Sanskrit grammarian uses 
two terms to denote commodity - panya and panitavya’”*, However, 
V.S. Agarwal opined that the term panya and panitavya were for 
general use of commodity, while displayed commodities for sale are 


: 127 
mentioned as krayya 


. In this context it is interesting to note that 
coins were designated as pana or Karsapana i.e. for paying taxes for 
agricultural produce and otherwise. The term pana denotes tax in 
different epigraphs. For example, vasal-panam (door-tax)'”*, manai- 
ppanam (house-tax) ae vilpanam (sale-tax/ tax on bows or 
archery)'*”, volapana (tax collected form merchants for safe guarding 
their goods), vivaha-pana (a tax on marriage) '*”, mandai-ppanam 


(tax on cattle grazing in the village common)"?, etc. 


In the market economy especially in the international market, 
quality of product is important. The quality of a product could be 
enhanced and regulated by technical and scientific skills. Skills of the 
artisans are indirectly recorded in several inscriptions. For example, 
the movement of the artisans in different places certainly was a result 
of their proficiency of the skills. State appointed Lohadhyaksa 
mentioned in the AS also indicates that the activities of iron industry 
were supervised by the officials of state which also indicates that the 
iron industry gained state support to develop tts scientific 
development. A memorial inscription from Gotiiru in Kadapa District 


of Andhra Pradesh, datable to c. late second century CE, refers to a 


26 Stisa Chandra Vasu, ed. & tr, Agadhyayi of Panini, Edited and Translated into 


English, 2 Vols, Indian Press, Allahabad, 1891 (Reprint), HI.1, 101, TV. 4, 51. 
77'S. Agarwal, Panini Kalin Bharat, Benaras, V. S. 2012, p. 231. 

"81D C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1966, p. 
104. 
D. C. Sircar, ibid p.122. 
D. C. Sircar, ibid p. 229. 
31 D.C. Sircar, ibid p.380. 
D. C. Sircar, ibid p. 380. 


D. C. Sircar, ibid p. 417. 
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mahakamika who, according to Yesubabu, might be a royal or chief 
4 


artisan’, 

While discussing trade and economy of a country, it becomes 
imperative to study the routes. Being a riverine country, Indian 
subcontinent is well connected through water transport system. Thus, 
riverine-routes were major media of transportation. As the reverine 
tracts requires very less expense on construction, maintenance, and 
supervision, water routes are the cheapest way of transportation and at 
the same time the volume of commerce is vast that easily could carry 
through water-channels and needs less energy and potential of the 
labours. Thus, a state always prefers to use the water-routes at the 
highest level which is reflected in the account of Megasthenes from 
where we come to know that the M auryan king Candragupta Maurya 
had six boards of war-office among which the first one was associated 
with the chief naval Superintendent aoe Kautilya also mentions a 
Director of Ships i.e. Navadhyaksa’”*, R. S. Agarwal has discussed the 
data on ships mentioned in the AS in details and has given a brief 
description of the water-routes of India'*’. The archaeolo gical findings 
from Deccan also bear several clues to the-water crafts/ water-vehicle 
and water-routes. For example, the ship type coins of the Satavahanas 
and other early historic powers are important in the study while, a 
number of coin types from Deccan bear the river symbol on them. 
Even some aquatic-animals are also seen as depicted on coins. All 
these symbols on coins show that the water bodies and associate 
things were important as far as the life of the then Deccan is 


concerned. 


14M -Yesubabu, “A Memorial Stone Inscription from Gotiru in Kadapa District of 


Andhra Pradesh’, JEST, Vol. 42, 2017, pp. 132-135. 
85 RS. Agarwal, op. cit, p.72. 
3° R P. Kangle, op. cit., pt. 1, pp.82-83. 


37 RS Agarwal, op. cit. pp. 72-78. 
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A state’s economic prosperity could be seen from its monetary 
system. — Metal currency was not only medium of exchange but a 
medium of advertisement for the activity and their expertise in 
metallurgy and their metallic resources. Similarly the motifs used on 


P Draws ties 138 
the coins are also significant ~”. 


Deccan in the early historic phase was at its zenith of the 
maritime activities. Interestingly, the Periplus speaks of the economic 
policy of the Sakas in Arabian Sea routes to control the maritime 
trade, as already mentioned above. As a result of this policy of 
Nahapana, the port of Kalyan had lost its importance and 
Bhrgukaccha became an unparallel port city in the then western 
coastal belt. Far down south was Muziris. However, after being a 
successful naval power the Sakas never issued any coins bearing the 
motif of a boat or ship. On the other hand, the Satavahanas and later 
the Pallavas and other powers issued ship type coins which indicate 
their maritime activities and also the importance of the seas in their 


economic and political life. 


Ship type coins of the Satavahanas can broadly be divided into 


three varieties — one is double masted ship, the other is triple masted 


138 Water crafis like ships & boats are important in regions bounded by sea like 


peninsular South and Bengal in the Indian subcontinent. In the local PMC of 
Bangladesh unearthed from wari & Bateshwar region we can notice the boat or ship 
motif. Boat motifcan also be noticed on local PMC from Chandraketugarh region. 
Though both the regions are in Bengal (undivided) yet the motifS are not similar 
rather these are regio-speci fic. 

Periplus and Ptolemy’s Geo. Huph. talk about a port named Gange which is being 
identified with Chandraketugarh by some scholars but it is not universally accept ed. 
Tamalitis or Tamralipti was the famous port of ancient Bengal but Tamluk has not 


yielded any coins with ship motif From Bengal we found clay seals bearing 


portraits of ships. According to B. N. Mukherjee the seals were made and circulated 
in 1* three centuries ofthe Common Era. This ship type seals are rare specimens in 


India and those are found only ffom Bengal. 
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ship‘, while another depicted a fleet of ships along with other 
symbols. The coins bear bold depiction of ships on obverse and the 
Satavahana royal emblem i.e. Ujjain symbol on reverse. These coins 
were minted for circulation in Coromandel Coast or east coast. 
However, a coin of this type has been reported from Pune, 
Maharashtra’“’ thus, Deo has opined that the type were also in use in 
the western Deccan. However, a single piece of peripatetic-coin 
cannot ascertain it. Besides, it must be mentioned that the coin was 
obtained form a scrap dealer in Pune and thus, Pune could not be its 
find-spot of the coin with certainty. Hence, the hypothesis by the 
author that C. A. Padmanabha Sastry also reported another ship-type 
coin of Syi Yajfia Satakarni from Chebrolu in Guntur District of 


Andhra Pradesh’. 


Among the ship type issues of the Satavahanas, the coins of 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi and Gautamiputra Yajiiasri Satakarni are well 
known. Vasisthiputra Pulumavi issued coins with double masted 
sailing ships. According to Smith and H. C. Raychaudhuri these co ins 
belong to Yajfiasri Satakarni but Rapson attributed these coins to 
Pulumavi [siri- pu (lu mea) visa]. However, same type was also issued 
by Yajfiasrt Satakarni. A round lead coin has been recorded from 
Andhra Pradesh. The coin bears ship with double masts: Ujjain 
symbol and legend “Rdjfio samisa siri Yajfia Satakanisa’. But the 
unique piece of this type bears the motif of fleet of ships. Shobhana 
Gokhale has published two lead coins of Gautamiputra Yajfiasri 
Satakarni from the British Museum. Among which one was ship-type 


coin depicting fleet of five ships or cargos on obverse and Ujjain 


13° Shailendra Bhandare, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, Coin. No. cap-68. 

40'S _B Deo, ‘Another Ship-type Coin of Yajfia Satakarni’, JNSI, pt. II, Vol. XXIV, 
p. 174-175, Pl X No. 1. 

™. ©. A Padmanabha Sastry, ‘Three Satavahana Coins’ , JESI, Vol. 7, 1980, pp. 63- 
64. 
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symbol on reverse”. Thus, both the rulers Pulumavi and Yajfiasri 
issued ship type coins of double masted variety. But during the time of 
Yajfiasri use of fleet of ships not only portray the seascape and its 
economic importance but the depiction also would indicate vigorous 
maritime activities under the Satavahanas. Besides, depiction of ships 
on the coins circulated in coastal region also suggests that during this 


time ship-building industry also flourished. 


Five Satavahana lead coins of ship type and arched hill type 
have been reported from Chebrolu 8 The site is situated near the 
ancient city of Amaravati and Dharanikota. The ship type coins 
reported from Chebrolu are also unique as the coins from Chebrolu 
display two ships on the obverse and Ujjain symbol with a dot in each 
orb on reverse. Until the discovery of the specimens the above 
mentioned two varieties of the Satavahana ship-type coins were 
popularly known as mentioned above — two masted ships issued by 
both the rulers, — Pulumavi and Yajfiasri, and a fleet of ships (of at 
least five ships) by Yajfiasri. Besides the masted ship-types, there is 
another variety which bears a boat without a mast while the coins with 
the legend siri Satakanisa display two ships which has added a new 


144 


variety to the ship type coins of the Satavahanas “”’. Till date, ship type 


coins issued by three Satavahana ruler namely Vasisthiputra 


Pulumavi, Vasisthiputra Satakarni and Gautamiputra Yajfiasri 


Satakarni are known aan 


™ Shobhana Gokhale, ‘Two Lead Coins of Gautamiputra Yajfiasri Satakami from 
the British Museum’, JNSZ, Vol. XLVI, pt. 1& I, 1984, pp. 47-48. 

A By Raja Reddy, and P. S. N., Reddy, ‘Satavahana Coins ffom Chebrolu’, JNSZ 
Vol. LIT, 1991, pp. 49-51. 

445" J. Mangalam, ‘Ship-type coins ffom Elephanta’, JNSZ Vol. LIV, 1992, pp. 
103-112. 

5D. Raja. Reddy, ‘Ship Type Satavahana Coins from Chebrolu’, JNSI, Vol 
LXXIHI, 2011, p. 39. 

D. Raja. Reddy, ‘Satavahana Coins ffom Chebrolu’, JNSI, Vol LIT, 1991, p. 49-51. 
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In this context it is important to mention a phrase used in the 
Nasik inscription of Gautami Balasri. The inscription bears a 
composite word tisamudatoyapitavahana which has been taken by 
Senart as whose chargers had drunk the water of three oceans ““° 
However, the term vdhana stands for carrier as already mentioned 
above and not the char gers. With the help of the previous inscription it 
is certain that the term is an adjective of Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
Tisamuda is derived from trisamudra or three oceans. Toya is water 


while pita may stand for sprinkled with water” 


. Thus, the term may 
eulo gise the king Gautamiputra as the carrier who has been sprinkled 
with the water of the three oceans. It means he has his control over the 
three oceans. Another meaning of the term pita is swollen. If we take 
this meaning into consideration, the meaning of the phrase will be the 
one whose carrier has swollen the water of three oceans. It suggests 
that the Satavahanas maintained a naval unit. However, the 
numismatic evidences of seafaring activities are of a little later time, 
as we have already seen above that ship type coins have probably been 
issued first by Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. Presence of the coins mainly 
in the eastern coast indicates that the seafaring activities of the 
Satavahanas were in large scale in the Bay of Bengal and not in 


Arabian Sea. 


It has already been discussed that the Satavahanas issued coins 
mainly of copper, potin and lead as lower value currency and of silver 
as higher value currency. As the metal of the ship type coins was 
mainly base metal like lead, it seems that the coins were regio-sp ecific 
and it has no relation with their maritime economic exchanges or there 


is another possibility that they issued coins of that type in lead as 


M4 F Senart, op. cit, p. 60 


"7 \7 The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary Containing Appendices on Sanskrit 
Prosody and Important Literary and Geographical Names of Ancient India, Revised 
and Enlarged Edition, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, Varanasi, Patna, Madras, 1965, 


p.620. 
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token to advertise their accessibility to the metal in long distance 
trade. If we take this conjecture, it seems that the Satavahanas took 
part in the maritime trade of lead. Periplus enlisted lead as an 
imported goods. It mentions lead was imported to the subcontinent 


ee Pliny the elder mentions 


through the ports of Bary gaza and Muziris 
that lead was exchanged with precious stones and pearls”. There are 
a few lead ore in the subcontinent among which Zawar of Rajasthan, 
Agnigundala of Andhra Pradesh, etc. were the principal lead ore 


150 
areas. 


Besides this aspect, we should also keep in mind another aspect 
of using the motifs. As mentioned earlier — the representation of these 
water crafts could also bear an advertisement of boat-building 
industries. It is not impossible that in the eastern coastal region a ship- 
making industry flourished during the time of the Satavahanas and 
probably the industry was controlled by the state. After the 
Satavahanas in Deccan the Pallavas also issued coins with boat or ship 
motifs and they continued the legacy of ship -building in this area. Jean 
Deloche has discussed about the development of boat and ship 


151 While discussing this, 


he describes the boats and ships depicted on the Satavahana co ins *”, 


structures through iconography in his article 


According to him these were two masted sea-going ships of the early 


centuries CE. 


pea By Raja Reddy, ‘Sources of Lead for Andhra Coins’, JNSI, Vol. LXVI, 2004, pp. 


29. 
M° 1 Raja Reddy, ibid. 
D. Raja Reddy, ibid. 

Jean Delouche, ‘Iconographic Evidence on the Development of Boat and Ship 


Structures in India (One 6 BC..15" 6 A.D.) A New Approach, Himanshu Prabha 


150 


151 


Ray and Jean-Francois Salles eds., Tradition and Archaeology Early Maritime 
Contacts in the Indian Ocean, Proceedings of the International Seminar Techno- 
Archaeological Perspectives of Seafaring in the Indian Ocean 4" cent. B.C. — 15" 
cent, 4.D., Manohar, New Delhi, 1996 pp. 199-214. 


152: * * 
However he mentioned these as Andhra coins. 
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It is noteworthy that the depiction of water crafts both on the 
Satavahana and Pallava coins are different from those on the coins 
from Bengal. The Pallavas ruled over Deccan in c. al century CE and 
it appears that Coromandel Coast became their naval base. A ship type 
coin with Standing Bull: Double masted ship is attributed to Pallavas. 
Besides the ship-type issues of the Satavahanas, the Salankayanas, the 


Pallavas and the Colas issued this typ So 


3 Reddy, D Raja, ‘Ship Type Satavahana Coins ftom Chebrolu, JNSI, Vol 
LXXIHI, 2011, p39. 
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Ill. Economy: Early Historic Deccan 


For a long time in Indian history, trade during second century 
BCE to second-third century CE in Deccan has been seen through the 
Graeco-Roman lenses where India’s contact with the Mediterranean 
region gained more attention. Focus mostly remained on the Roman 
coin finds and other Roman artifacts from India. Recently some work 
has started on the other items ortrade and the focus has also shifted a 
little to the rich indigenous archaeological material. Himanshu Prabha 
Ray in one of her articles discussed the trade in Deccan under the 
Satavahanas through the numismatic data’**. She has implemented 
Chattopadhyay a’s theory of localities to understand the trade networks 
under the Satavahanas in the region. Ray shows that there were three 


prominent trade routes connecting Deccan with rest of the country. 


Ujjain was a major site connecting the settlements of Ganga 
valley to the ports of Brgukaccha, Sopara on the western coastal land 
and with the trade centres like M aheshwar, Nasik, Nevasa-Paithan, 
etc. on the overland route; the second trade route connected the port of 
Tamralipta or Tamralipti in the east with the trade centres like 
Amaravati, Dharanikota etc. on the banks of the river Krishna. 
Another overland route connects the central Indian sites like Rupnath, 
Bharhut etc. through the Vidarbha region up to the localities situated 


in the middle Godavari valley to lower Krishna delta. 


Here we would propose that these routes were not mere trade 
routes but originally they were acting as corridors. The corridors were 
in use sometimes as a path of trading community, these were also used 
by religious missionaries and sometimes even the army used them. 


Basically the corridors were the active channel of cultural interaction 


154 Himanshu Prabha Ray, ‘Trade in the Deccan Under the Satavahanas: Numismatic 


Evidence’, Amal Kumar Jha, ed., Coinage, Trade and Economy, January 8th-11th, 
1991, 3" International Colloquium, Indian Institute of Research in Numismatic 


Studies, Nasik, 1991, pp. 58-60. 
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and had a major politico-economic function. More interestingly, these 
corridors acted as connecting link between the localities situated in 
different parts of the subcontinent and remained unaffected by all 
political powers of the then Deccan. Issuing of coins in such a huge 
number in base metal actually hints towards a well-developed and 
stable economy of a society as lower value currency originally reflects 


a good involvement of the masses in brisk transactions. 


In this chapter we have discussed the routes. We have already 
discussed about Daksinapatha, the route which later emerges as the 
name of the macro geographical region or territory. Therefore, the 
history of Daksinapatha is the study of routes on one hand and of the 
region on the other. Kautilya refers to daksinapatha as the southern 
route known for trade in shells, diamonds, and precious stones, pearls, 
and gold. In this context it is worth mentioning that the text also 
mentions that the route passes through several mines’. The use of 
this term as a part of the epitha of the Satavahanas i.e. 
daksindpathapati to some extent might also have indicated that the 
major portion of the routes were under their control. This could be one 
of the reasons why only the Satavahanas among the powers of Deccan 


issued coins in so many types and varieties. 


A series of local uninscribed die-struck and cast copper coin 
have been found from several sites of western Deccan like Nasik, 
Nevasa, Maheshwar, etc., which date back to c. 3"'— 2"! century BCE. 
These coins were followed by the inscribed series of city issues of 
second century BCE. The city issues are believed to be issued by the 
nigamas’*° or urban corporate body or exchange centres. There are a 
number of localities who have issued their own city issues like 


Vidisha, Eran, Ujjain, Mahismati, Tripuri, Ter, etc. Ray has added 


155 487.1224 
15° Here it must be mentioned that the term negama had different uses during this 


time as discussed before in details. 
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some of the negamas to this list as the negamas of Karahakataka, 
Bhojakataka, Nasik, Benakataka, and Bhogavardhana on the basis of 


the data collected from inscriptions’. 


Bela Lahiri!’ has considered the numismatic issues of the 
Satavahanas to be more akin to the northern coinage than to those of 
the far south. This also indicates the close contact between the Deccan 
and north India than far south which we already have mentioned 


before. 


Interestingly, we have numerous evidences of navakamikas 
(navakramikas) who according to Sirear were the overseer of work 
(building and repairing operations) 9 An inscription from 
Amaravati'™ may be mentioned in this context. The inscription bears 
more than one navakamika and more than one Mahd-navakamika as 
well. Another inscription from the same place records the name of a 
Navakamika-padhana’. This definitely shows a hierarchy among the 
navakamikas and it indirectly suggests presence of well-developed 


working groups in early historic Deccan. 


187 Wimanshu Prabha Ray, op. cit., P. 58 


158 Bela Lahiri, ‘ Early Indigenous Coins of South India’, D. C. Sircar, ed., Early 
Indian Indigenous Coins Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1971, p. 78. 

D. C. Sircar, op. cit, p.213. 
Ramaprasad Chanda, ‘Some Unpublished Amaravati Inscriptions’, EJ, Vol XV, 
p. 274. 


Ram aprasad Chanda, ibid., p. 270. 
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IV. Summary 


The above discussion shows that there were more than one power in 
early historic Deccan who flourished in post-Mauryan times. This 
chapter, thus, proposes that the post Mauryan phase should not be 
termed after the name of the Satavahanas as they were not the only 


major power of Deccan. 


Economy in Deccan is a very complex issue and so is the 
monetary history. We have shown in this chapter through a rigorous 
analy sis with lot of emphasis on numismatic data that the Satavahanas 
emerged as a super-power in Deccan. Their coins were considered as 
stable issues, and hence, were preferred for long distance transaction 
and also considered as a universal currency even outside their own 
territory. Their case is quite similar to that of the Kusanas. We find 
large hoards of Kusana coins from territories which were not inside 
the Kusana domain. This shows the stability of their currency and the 
faith that the Kusana coinage was able to generate even outside their 
domain. This universality shows the linkages especially trade 
networks and connections wherein such coinages gained currency. 
Similarly the Satavahana universal or imperial coinage gained the 
stability and was used even outside the areas which were not under 
their direct control. However, in case of the Satavahanas we find a 
separate kind of a pattern altogether. This is a kind of pocket economy 
where coins were minted separately for small localities and such coins 
remained in transaction in that locality only are unique. 
Simultaneously there were other coins which were universal and both 
these coinages circulated in the region together. The locality coinages 
were minted by the local powers either in their own dynastic name but 
more often probably in the name of the Satavahana ruler who acted as 


a suzerain. 


The Satavahanas issued both the universal and local coins for 


their territory. The Satavahanas issued conjugal coins of king and 
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queen for the first time in the subcontinent. Among their coins ship- 
type and portrait type coins were new additions. Ship type coins were 
issued by three Satavahana rulers under whom one may assume 


maritime activities and trade reached its zenith. 


There are eight Satavahana rulers so far discovered who have 
issued coins with their portraits. It is interesting to note that the issuers 
of portrait type coins are all Vasisthiputras except Yajfiasri who was 


Gautamiputra. 


The early Satavahanas probably did not issue silver coins as 
we get silver issues for the first time from the time of Gautamipu tra 
Satakarni. Their interaction with the Western Ksatrapas led the 
Satavahanas to mint coins in silver for the sake of trade and smooth 


transaction. 


Interestingly, epigraphic data shows during that time exchange 
rate between gold and silver coins was 1:35, while we do not get 
enough indigenous gold issues of that time. This probably is an 
indication towards the exchange of Roman aurei and the Satavahana 


silver coinage. 


The existence of more than one north-south corridor has been 
discussed in this chapter and how the corridors were potential 
exchan ge networks which acted as trade routes, missionary routes and 
also routes for the armies. In this chapter we have tried to show that it 
is only through a thorough analysis of voluminous numismatic 
material and a proper understanding of the monetary history one can 
in true sense understand the developments in Deccan. Here epigraphic 
data and other archaeological and literary data act merely as 


corroborative sources. 


mM 
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Exploring Early Historic Deccan for Understanding the 
Rise of the S Rav Ahanas 


Chapter 1. 


Relation with Contemporary 
Neighbourhood 
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We have already seen in the previous chapters that neither the 
Satavahanas emerged just after the decline of the Mauryas, nor they 
were the only power in post-Mauryan Deccan. There were a number 
of other ruling authorities who simultaneously ruled over different 
parts of Deccan besides the Satavahanas (MAP.7.L). Here is an 
attempt to look at the neighbours of this super power to understand the 
power dynamics. 


Map. 7.1 Different Ruling Powers in Early Historic Deccan 
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As far as Deccan and Far South is concerned in post-Mauryan phase 
there were several major powers for example, the Satavahanas ruled in 
Deccan, while the Sakas; the Kusanas; the Ceras, the Colas, the 
Pandyas; and the Mahameghavahanas were important powers of the 
time who ruled in different parts of Indian subcontinent. We also 
have seen that besides these major powers, number of local 
minor powers like the Maharathis, Mahabhojas, Mahagamikas, 
Mahasenapatis, Hiranyakas, Mahatalavaras, etc., who were ruling in 
many pockets of Deccan. Besides these powers, the Kumaras also 
played an important role in the power dynamics of Deccan. On the 
basis of available archaeological evidences, it is difficult to determine 
whether the Kumaras were a major power or they should be enlisted 
among the minor groups. It should be mentioned here that all these 


powers ruled their respective localities at same time simultaneously 
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with the Satavahan as; however the area occupied by such powers was 
also not a static one. Thus, they sometimes preceded or sometimes co- 
existed with the Satavahanas as neighbours, ruled over localities in 
Deccan. In this chapter we shall discuss these neighbours of the 
Satavahanas to understand their political position in early historic 


Deccan. 


The contemporary neighbours of the Satavahanas might be 
divided into two neighbor broad groups, firstly, the powerful 
prominent powers like the Kusanas in north, the Sakas in west, and 
the Mahameghavahanas in east; and secondly, the minor indigenous 
dynastic/locality powers like the Maharathis, M ahabhojas, 
Mahagamikas, Mahasenapatis, Mahatalavaras, Hiranyakas, etc., who 
ruled simultaneously. As the latter group at times was under the 
Satavahana umbrella and at times joined the contender Saka camp. 
The Colas, Ceras and Pandyas have not been taken into consideration 


as they belong to the region of far south. 
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I. Northern Neighbours 


The post-Mauryan phase is marked by invasion of several 
foreign powers from north-western part of the subcontinent. For 
example, the Indo-Greeks, Indo-Parthians, Indo- Scythians, Kusanas, 
etc. Among these foreign powers, the Kusanas ruled in north India 
upto Bhagalpur region in Bihar and other powers were mainly 
confined in the north-western part of the sub-continent. It is well 
known fact that the Kusanas belonged to the Ytieh-chih race}, who, 


a 


according to Hou Han-shu “... moved to Ta-hsia and divided their 
country among five hsi-hou of Hstu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, 
Hsi-tun and Tu-mi....” (HAS, ch.118, p.9.). The Chinese treatise also 
mentions that the founder of the Kusana dynasty was Ch’iu-chiu- 
ch’iieh who has been identified with Kujula Kadphises of known from 
numismatic sources”. He conquered the Kabul region from the 
Arsacids — the imperial Parthians.’ It is noteworthy that the Kusana 
realm began in north-western India in c. 1 century CE and 
subsequently they invaded northern part of the sub-continent but, the 
core region of the Kusanas was situated not in the subcontinent but in 
Bactria region i.e. south-eastern Afghanistan. The Kusanas conquered 
the lower Indus valley and other parts of north-western India from the 
Indo-Parthians. The most important and longest Kusana inscription 
from Rabatak records that Ozono (Ujjayini), Zagido (Saketa), 
Kozombo (Kausambi), Palibothro (Pataliputra) and Sro-ichompo 
(Sricamp4 or Campa near Bhagalpur) were under the control of 


Kaniska-I’. This is the first record mentioning his rule as far east as 


Pataliputra and Campa near Bhagalpur in eastern Bihar. Kaniska’s 


' BN. Mukherjee, The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, Firma KLM Private 
Limited, Calcutta, 1988 p 2 

> BLN. Mukherjee, ibid, p. 25. 

3 Ranabir Chakravarti, Exploring Early India Upto c. AD 1300, Macmillan, New 
Delhi, 2010, p. 176. 

4 Ranabir Chakravarti, ibid, p. 178. 
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sway over Kausambi, Sarnath, Mathura, Sravasti or ancient Koégala 
along with Ujjain and eastern Malwa region is well attested by several 
other sources.* Their extension of power up to Ujjain brought then in 
direct contact with the Satavahanas. Yet it is surprising that we do not 
get any direct evidence of the confrontation or peaceful co-existence 
of the two powers from any archaeological evidence. Here it is worth 
mentioning that such evidence is distinct when we take into 
consideration their major contender i.c. the Saka. Sources indicate that 
Saka Ksatrapa Castana and his grandson Rudradaman-] had served the 
Kusanas as sub-ordinate rulers of western India till 150 CE and then 
Rudradaman became an independent ruler to whom probably the 
Kusanas lost their western Indian territory. The Saka-K satrapas were 
another prominent contemporary power of the Satavahanas and they 
have a long history of contestation. We shall discuss relation between 
these two powers (i.e. the Western Ksatrapas and the Satavahanas) 
subsequently. Malwa region however being a corridor remained open 
to all these major powers that had an apparent control as and when 
also formed a part of the Satavahana territory. A small inscription 
from Sannati complex (Kanaganahalli) states that king Pulumavi is 


handing over the region of Ujjain to some Ajay ata® (Fig.7.L.). 


Fig.7.1 | 


Interestingly Hintiber takes the term Ajayata as Ajaya(m)ta 1. a- 
jayatah “not being victorious” and he translated the inscription as 
“...King Pulumavi hands over Ujjain to Ajaya(m)ta (‘the non- 


victorious’).” But he discussed that “A defeated king (Pulumavi) 


* Ranabir Chakravarti, ibid. 

rdya pudumavi ajavatasa wjéni déti — K. P., Poonacha, Excavations at 
Kanaganahalli (Sannati, Dist. Gulbarga, Karnataka), ASI, 2011, Plate CXII, p. 418 
463. 
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hands over the conquered city to the victorious king...” 7 So, his 
translation and discussion does not match. If we take Ajayata as a 
person, he is not known from any other source. This inscription 
suggests that the region was under control of the Satavahanas at least 
up to the time of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi though there is not enough 
evidence to ascertain a continuous control of the family over the 
region. In this context, it is interesting to note that the royal emblem of 
the Satavahanas is also associated with the region of Ujjain. They 
have modified the so called ‘Ujjain symbol’ which was in use on all 
the local coins of Ujjain abundantly in early historic period and used it 
as their royal emblem. However, use of the symbol was not confined 
to Ujain alone.* The region being a part of the Malwa corridor we 
find it under the control of both the major powers one from the north 
and the other from Deccan ie. the Kusanas and the Satavahanas. On 
the other hand, apart from these two powers, several other numismatic 
issues have been discovered from the Vindhya and surrounding region 
which are usually termed as city issues fall more or less into the 


corridor access points like — the coins of Tripuri, Eran, Vidisha, 


7 Oskar Von Hintiber, Kanaganahalli Inscriptions, 29.10.2013 at 19.22 in Maiko 
akanishi and Oskar Von Hintiber, Kanaganahalli Inscriptions, 2014. 

*Barliest evidences of Ujjain symbol is found on Harappan pottery fiom Rojdi, 
Gujarat. From Navdatoli a site ffom Madhya Pradesh, which is not far from the site 
Ujjain, has been yielded potteries with this symbol The symbol has been found 
rom the site of Ujjain itselfin early historic period. From Garh Kalka an ivory seal 
Ee century BCE. A 
unique copper PMC ftom Awra, Dist. Mandasur, Madhya Pradesh bears the symbol. 


has been unearthed that bears the symbol and inscription of c.3 


A sealing of Agnimitra found ftom Vaishali datable to c. a century BCE also bears 
he symbol Interesting evidence comes ftom Eran. A heavy piece of lead (2.97kg) 


bears a seal containing legend in Mauryan Brahmi characters and an Ujjain symbol. 


The Erich and Musanagar brick inscription of Damamitra and Asadhamitra also bear 


he symbol. 
— Narendra Kothari, Ujjayini Coins, Reesha Books International, Mumbai, 2006, pp. 
27-28. 
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Kurara, Kuraghara, Bhagila, etc. This makes central India, or to be 


more precise, the Narmada valley unique in early historic times. 


We have already discussed about the silence of the epigraphic 
records or even indigenous literature about any direct contact between 
these two major powers ie. the Kusanas and the Satavahanas. This 
silence is very interesting. However, a later Chinese work Yu yang tsa 
tsu composed by Tuan Ch’eng-che in c. 860 CE narrates a legend of 
Kaniska’s successful campaign against king So-t’o-p’o-hen (or 
Satavahana) of ‘South India’ a According to this story, particular 
clothes with fine fabrics were accumulated in south India and bearing 
imprints with the hands, wet in saffron, of king Satavahana. 
According to the story, if a man wears it the mark of his hand will 
appear on his back and if a woman wears, it will be on her breast. 
Someone presented these cloths to king Kaniska and he gave one to 
his queen. After seeing the hand’s mark on queen’s breast king 
inquired about the origin of the mark and finally sent a messenger to 
South India to demand the hands and feet of king Satavahana. The 
messenger was misled by the minister and king Satavahana. So 
Kaniska sent his cavalry and elephants to go down to the south against 
king Satavahana. The story also mentions that people tried to save 
their king concealing him in a cave, but Kaniska with his magical 
power cut down the hands and legs of king Satavahana'’ We do not 
have enough sources to find out any historical fact from the story but 
we may infer that at least these two powers did not share a good 
relationship. In this context the Jain text Brhatkalpasitra could be 
mentioned. The text mentions the king Satavahana ordered his army- 


chief to capture the city of Mahura and return and his minister 


° BN. Mukherjee, Rise and Fall of the Kushanas, Firma KLM Private Limited 
Calcutta, 1988, p. 78. 
19R N. Mukherjee, ibid, pp.79-80. 
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attacked both southern and northern Mahura'!. The city of Mahura 
could be identified with Mathura. The event is not supported by any 
archaeological evidences but it also reflects a tussle between the 
Satavahanas and Kusanas. However, it is hard to believe that there 
was any direct struggle between these two powers as we do not have 
any clue yet. There is a possibility as B. N. Mukherjee also indicates 
that the contestation between these two powers to capture Akara in 
Malwa region and we are aware that Deccan was never conquered by 


12 


Kaniska “. But the absence of the reference to this contemporary 


power is however interesting, 


We already have mentioned above that besides the major 
powers like the Satavahanas and the Kus4nas, there were several other 
powers whose presence has been attested by their numismatic 
findings. For example, the coins of Kurara, Kuraghara, Eran, 
Bhagilaya, Bhadravatt, ete. clearly prove that there was a parallel 
administration besides the presence of the Satavahanas or the 
Kusanas. Hence, it was perhaps not the Satavahanas or the Kusanas 
but the local chiefs of central India who were directly connected with 
the Kusanas and/or the Satavahanas. The character of this corridor 
was almost like a buffer zone where all the existing powers would 
have their vested interest protected by an understanding between each 
other which was apparent but not pronounced. It was basically a free 
trade corridor which protected political interests as well. The balance 


of power was quite delicate. The excavations and explorations in the 


"! Cate) S. B. Deo, ‘The Satavahanas in Literature’, A. M. Shastri, ed., The Age of 
the Satavahanas, Vol I, 1999, pp. 90-91. 

™ BLN. Mukherjee, op. cit, p. 81. 

RK. Sharma, Coinage of Central India with Special Reference to Early Coins 
from the Narmada Valley, Aryan Books International, New Delhi, 2011. 

Prashant P. Kulkarni, ‘Bhadravati: Coins and History of an Unknown City State’, 
SSIC, Vol. XIV, 2004, pp. 19-25. 

K. B. Tiwari, and Alka Chaturvedi, “Some Rare Coins of Vidisha, Tripuri and 
Nandner’, JNSI, Vol. LV, 1993, pp. 50-53. 
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central Indian tract or the Narmada basin reflect a different kind of 
monetary system where the city issues are voluminous. In this conte xt 
it should be mentioned that the area i.e. the Vindhya-Narmada region 
wherein we have two corridors mainly under local control, 
interestingly, these coinage bear the names of the places instead of 
ruling dynasties or the names of the rulers. This further reflects the 


importance of urban centres and trade. 


The numismatic specimens of Deccan during the realm of the 
Satavahanas have been marked as region-specific by the numismatists 
and this character of the coinage of Deccan is well accepted by the 
historians unanimously. However, while discussing early historic 
central India, scholars often do not consider the Maghas who were one 
of the most prominent powers of contemporary central India. We have 
a number of Magha inscriptions and their numismatic evidences 


especially reported from Kausambi and Chhattisgarh region as well. 


The location of Chhattisgarh is interesting as it is situated in 
between Maharashtra and Odisha connecting with other two imp ortant 
states of our study —Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh, and thus, 
we cannot differentiate the forest tract of Chhattisgarh which was a 
contagious part of the central Indian forest zones. The local powers of 
the region were basically north-eastern neighbours of the Satavahanas. 
A few numismatic specimens of the Satavahanas have been found 
from the region. Apart from these few metallic pieces, we do not have 
any clue about the relationship between the rulers of Kosala” and the 
Satavahanas. There is no inscription from the region mentioning the 
Satavahanas; neither the local rulers of Kosala are categorically 


mentioned in any of Satavah ana inscriptions. 


™ According to Basu Majumdar, the region should be named as Kosala and not 
South Kosala. (During an informal talk on 13" August, 2019 in the Dept. of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta on three early historical sites and 


their excavations has been delivered by Susmita Basu Majumdar). 
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According to numismatists one coin has been unearthed from 
Chhattisgarh which is attributed to the Satavahana king Apilaka but 
Susmita Basu Majumdar has clearly shown that this coin belongs to a 


local ruler of Kosala named Siva Siri Silaluka’>. 


We have already discussed in chapter II on the basis of the 
Kirari pillar mscription that the region of Chhattisgarh had witnessed 
the initial phases of state formation as early as the 2nd century CE. 
The M aghas of Kosala may thus be considered as an important power 
while considering the region of central India. The Purdnas mention 
about nine Magha rulers of Kosala but do not give detailed 
information '®. — 

Kosala yam turajano bhavisyanti mahabalah 

Megha iti samakhyata buddhimanti navaiva tu 

(Vayupur ana, II, 373-382) 


However, from their numismatic and epigraphic records two 
branches of the dynasty are traceable tilldate—one is the M aghas 
of Kausambi and the other is the Maghas of Kosala. 


Long time ago in the year 1944 Altekar tried to give an 
account of the Maghas of Kosala in his article where he tried to place 
the Magha kings in a chronolo gical order’’. He enlisted the following 
rulers as the Magha king — Bhimasena, Pothasiri, Bhadramagha, 


1S Sushmita Bose Majumdar, Local Coins of Anceint India A New Series Coins of 
Mathar, TIRNS, 2000, pp. 11 

She has shown clearly that the legend as Rafio Siva Siri-Sapitlaka has wrongly been 
read and identified with the Satavahana ruler Apilaka by the numismatists and the 
reading should be Rafio Siva Siri Silalukasa 

'sushmita Bose Majumdar, op. cit, p. 6. 

'7A_S. Altekar, ‘The Maghas of South Kosala’, Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 
Journal, vol 1, 1944 pp. 149f€ 

R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, 4 New History of the Indian People, Vol VI, The 
Vakataka-Gupta Age, Motilal Banarsidass, Lahore, 1946, p. 300-301. 
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Sivamagha, Vaisravana, Bhimavarma, Satamagha and Vijay amagha. 
In theyear 1976 K.D. Bajpai has published another article on the 
Maghas of these two branches in details '8 Tt seems from the 
inscriptions that Bhimasena was the first king of the dynasty. We get 
his name mentioned in two inscriptions - Bandhogarh 9 and 
Gifja while he is mentioned on a sealing found from Bhita”’. 
Presence of his name in the Bandho garh inscription suggests that he 
belonged to Kausambi. Bhimasena has issued coins in copper on 
which his epithet is mentioned as raja and not rafiio™”. Altekar once 
added a new ruler named Rajanimitra in the Kausambi group but 
Bajpai has opined it should be of Bhimasena 3 Pothasiri or 
Prausthasri was the son of Bhimasena and the second king of the 
dynasty. Like Bhimasena, he is also mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Bandhogarh while his coins are mainly reported from Kausambi and 
Bhita. Bajpai opines that Bhimasena not only ruled in South Kosala 
(i.e. Kosala) but over a part of Vatsa janapada. He assigned his rise in 
about 125 CE™. In this context it is also noteworthy that the son of 
Pothasiri and the third king of the dynasty was Bhadramagha who is 
mentioned in three inscriptions from Kosam and now preserved in the 
Allahabad museum. In the excavations at Kosam an earthen jar has 


been unearthed which bears his name”. According to K. D. Bajpai 


18D. Bajpai, ‘Chapter 15: The Maghas of Kausambi and South Kosala and the 
Allied Problem’, Indian Numismatic Studies, Abhinav Publications, New Delhi 
1976. 
9x1 P. Chakravarti, ‘Brahmi Inscriptions ffom Bandhogarh’, EZ Vol. XXXI, pp. 
167-186. 


> 


?°T uders No. 906 — ‘Gifija rock inscription of the time of maharaja Bhimaséna’ , 
Cunningham, Report of Archaeological Survey of India Vol. XXI, 1885, p. 1 
plate XXX. 

1,4R, 1911-12, p. 51, Sealing no. 127. 

2k D. Bajpai, ibid, p. 62. 

23K _D. Bajpai, ibid, p. 63. 

4K D. Bajpai, ibid, p.64. 

*STAR, 1955-56, p. 20. 


gO 
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Maharaja Bhatadeva of one of the late Bandhogarh inscriptions and 
Mahasenapati Bhadrabala of another inscription are identical with 
Bhadramagha”®. He also mentions that Bhadrabala took the name 
Bhadramagha after ascending the throne. His coins are reported from 
Kausambi and surrounding region even from Fatehpur district of Uttar 
Pradesh. Therefore, Bhadramagha could be assigned to the Kausambt 
branch of the Magha family. 


Fourth king Sivamagha is known from an undated Kaugambi 
inscription’ and two clay sealings from Bhita. The sealings bear the 
legend — Maharaja Gautamiputrasya Sri Sivamaghasya. Author has 
opined that Sivamagha cannot be far removed from Bhimasena as the 
symbols used on their sealings of Bhimasena and Sivamagha along 
with the palaeo graphy are similar. However, his position in the Magha 
genealogy is uncertain. His coins have been reported in large number 
from Kaugambi and Fatehpur like Bhadramagha. So, Sivamagha could 
be enlisted in Kausambi line of the M aghas. However, there is another 
homonymous ruler in the Magha dynasty of Kosala. Maghas 
originated in Malhar region and then moved to Kausambi through 
Bandhogarh”*. From the numismatic evidence of Malhar the following 


names of the Magha rulers of Kosala could be enlisted — 


1. Maghasiri, 2. Siriyamagha, 3. Sivamagha”’, 4, Paragamagha and 
5.Yugaramagha. 

The above discussion shows that these Magha rulers have 
relation with both Chhattisgarh and Uttar Pradesh. The Kosala 
Maghas predate the Maghas of Kausambi. However, presence of 


2° kD. Bajpai, op. cit. 


Daya Ram Sahni, ‘Three Brahmi Inscriptions ffom Kosam’, EZ, Vol XVII, pp. 


158-160. 
28 


27 


Susm ita Basu Majumdar, ibid p. 6 
2 


° 


It is interesting to note that there is also a ruler named Sivamagha in the Kausamtt 


branch; however, it is not certain yet if he is identical with the one of Kosala or a 


different individual. 
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Magha epigraphs in good number in central India suggests that the 
Maghas were a major local power in the area and according to 
palaeography of their inscriptions it can be inferred that they were 
contemp oraries of the Satavah anas. However, unfortunately we do not 
have enough sources to comment on the relationship between the 
Satavahanas and the Maghas of both the families. The only point of 
semblance is the use of gotra names appended to their names by the 
Maghas of Kausambi shows a practice similar to that of the 


Satavahanas. 


Besides the Maghas, we have a number of other local ruling 
families in this region Numismatic evidences from central India and 
adjoining region largely comprise the issues of the Mitras, Dattas, 
Bhadras and so on. Among them the Mitras are also known from 
several early historic inscriptions like that of from Pabhosa*’ . 
Interestingly the Mitras are also known from central Deccan ie. 
Vidarbha region. The wide range of the find-spots of their coins 
indicates their strong presence in early historic time. According to 
numismatic data they were predecessors of the Satavahanas in many 
pockets. For example, in Vidarbha region Stirryamitra was the last 
Mitra ruler who was defeated by the Satavahana king Satakarni. This 
is evident from the restruck coins’ found from the region. Stryamitra 
is also known from an inscription but unfortunately the provenance of 
the inscription is not known”. Hence, the Mitras were a strong 
neighbouring power of the early Satavahanas and the later power 
ousted the Mitras from Deccan which suggests a relationship of 


contenders. A list of Mitra-ending rulers is given below (Table: 7. I) — 


3° A Fuhrer, ‘Pabhosa Inscriptions’, FZ, Vol Il, pp. 240-243. 

31 Chandrashekhar Gupta, “Coins of King Stiryamitra of Vidarbha’, JNSZ, Vol. LVIL 
1995, pp. 91-99. 

2 SP. Tewari, ‘Early Epigraphical References to Some Royal Attendants’, JESZ 
Vol. 8, pp. 59. 
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Table:7.L The Mitras known from Deccan and adjoining region 


| 
2. Senapati and Dasarnadhipati| Brick inscription from Erich” 
ee (comananiaaiaacaldl 
Vasisthiputra Asadhamitra 
Brick inscriptions from Erich and 
jusanagar®? 
ali 
| 6. 
at 
ma 
P| 


Bahasatimitra Inscription of Kharav ela" 


Rarind Gopalyaputra inscription” 
Stryamitra 


Gopaliputra Brhaspatim itra 
Aira Visakham tra 


33 Om Prakash Lal Srivastava, ‘A Coin of Senapati Aditimitra from Erich’, JNSZ 
Vol. LV, 1993, pp. 40-58. 

34 Om Prakash Lal Srivastava, ibid. 

35 Om Prakash Lal Srivastava, ibid. 

3° Om Prakash Lal Srivastava, ‘Damamitra of Erich and Musanagar Brick 
Inscriptions’, JESI, Vol. XIX, 1993, pp. 97-99. 

37 A Fuhrer, op. cit. 

38 Jayaswal, K. P., ‘The Hathighumpha Inscription of Kharavela’ EJ, Vol. XX, pp 
71-89. 

3°'S_P. Tewari, op. cit 


4° Chandrashekhar Gupta, op. cit. 
“D.C. Sircar, ‘Brahmi Inseritpion from Kailvan’, EI, Vol. XXXI, pp. 229-231. 
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IL Eastern Neighbours 


Now we shall move to the eastern neighbours of the 
Satavahanas. The most prominent geo-political unit in eastern part of 
the neighbouring territory of the Satavahanas was Kalinga. The early 
history of Kalinga and especially the secondary state formation in this 
region has been discussed in detail by Sudharshan Seneviratne’”. He 
mentioned that the geo-political unit went through the state formation 
while “... autochthonous forces combined with consequences resulting 
from a period of political subordination to ‘metropolitan states’ of the 
Mauryas...”*°. The post-Mauryan inscriptions suggest that even after 
being defeated by the M auryas, Kalinga emerged again as local power 
under the rule of the M ahameghavahanas who were a contemporary 


power of the early Satavahanas. 


In post-Mauryan Kalinga Kharavela is the ruler who is known 
from epigraphic record i.e. the Hathigumpha inscription in Udayagiri 
cave complex, Odisha. The inscription belongs to eulogy genre of 
literature and describes the events of Kharavela’s life m Prakrit. The 
inscription is one of the important early historic records and the first 
prasasti of the Indian subcontinent. It is a source which is found 
outside the Satavahana territory that speaks about the Satavahanas“*. 
The inscription discloses a strained relationship between the 
Mahameghavahanas and the Satavahanas. The inscription mentions 
Kharavela proceeded probably up to Vidarbha region ignoring 
Satakarni’s existence in west which indirectly points towards the fact 
that in the contemporary times Satavahanas held the control of this 


corridor space and it was not expected to attack or advance towards 


“” Sudharshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga and Andhra: The Process of Secondary State 
Formation in Early India, Chapter 6, Henri J. M Claessen and Peter Skalnik, eds., 
The Study of the State, Mouton, The Hague, 1981. 

3 Sudharshan Seneviratne, ibid, p 319. 

“4k P. Jayaswal, op. cit. pp. 71-89. 
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the south or south east without the permission of the major power ya 
the territory of Kalinga attempted it overlooking the Satavahana 
power. The inscription consists of seventeen lines. According to the 
inscription, Kharavela, the Kalingadhipati, sent out an army strong in 
cavalry, elephants, infantry and chariots against Satakarhni in the 
second regnal year to the western region of Kalinga and threw off the 
city of the Musikas after reaching Kafiha-bernna which is usually 
identified with modern Krishna by some scholars’. However, the 
Kafiha-bernna is differently identified by another group of historians 
with Wain-ganga, the tributary of river Krishna. Though there is no 
supportive data of this event discovered yd, there are some indirect 
evidences of presence of the Mahameghavahanas to the west of 
Kalinga. For example, we can cite presence of the Sadas — another 
branch of the M ahameghavahanas who flourished in the Amaravati- 
Vaddamanu region in Andhra Pradesh. They possibly occupied the 
land during the advancement of Kharavela in this region and in course 


of time became a local ruler of the region. 


Musika-nagara of the inscription has been identified with the 
place on the river Misi in its upper reaches near Golkonda-Hyderabad 
area’, Thus, the inscription clearly shows that the kingdom of Kalinga 
had a trans-Krishna relation and the Satavahanas were ruling at that 
time somewhere in the western direction of the Kalin gadesa. 
Kharavela claims in his inscription to have destroyed the city of 
Pithurhda in 11" year. Gopalachari identified Pithurhda with the 
region Andhradega and with Ptolemy’s Pitundra*”. Satakarni of 
Hathigumpha inscription has been identified with Satakarni-I 
unanimously on the ground of the palaeography of Hathigumpha, 


“Sk P. Jayaswal, op. cit, p.77. 

4° KP. Jayaswal, op. cit. 

“7 Gopalachari, Early History of the Andhra Country Madras University 
Historical Series, No. 16, University of Madras, Madras, 1941, p.8. 
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Naneghat™® and Sanchi’’ inscriptions. Here it must be mentioned that 


Kharavela does not directly claim to have defeated the Satavahanas. 


While discussing the Mahameghavahanas, the Sadas become 
imperative in this study as they have claimed themselves as 
Mahameghav ahana. Interestingly, they never claim any connection or 
relation with the family of Kharavela. The Sadas are known to 
scholars principally from their coins found from Vaddamanu 
excavations*”. The coins are considered as the region-specific issues 
of ‘lower Krishna valley and coastal Andhra Pradesh in general’*, 
Their coins bear a lion standing majestically in profile, mostly facing 
right and on some facing left on obverse. Frequently a tree-in-railing 
symbol is visible in front of the face of the lion while on reverse there 
is an arched hill usually enclosed in a rectangular border and 
sometimes accompanied by a crescent. On a large number of coins the 
reverse is obliterated. From the coins unearthed from this re gion (sites 
like Gudivada, Amaravati, Dharanikota, Bapatla, Chebrolu and 
Vaddamanu) we get the names Siri Sada, Maha Sada, Siva Sada, 
Asaka Sada, Sivamaka Sada and (Vija)ya Sada” as the rulers of the 
dynasty. P.R.K. Prasad has opined that Asaka Sada of coins and 


48 Smita Halder, 2016, op. cit. 

“° Cunningham, A, The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central India: 
Comprising a Brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress and Decline of 
Buddhism; With an Account of the Opening and Examination of the Various Groups 
of Topes around Bhilsa, London: Smith, Elder and Co., and Banbay: Smith Taylor 
and Co., 1954. 

5° TV. G. Sastri, M Kasturbai and M Veerender, Vaddamanu Excavations (1981 
85), Hyderabad: Birla Archaeological & Cultural Research Institute, 1992. 

51 Shailendra Bhandare, Chapter 3, Money and the Mountains: Coins of the Sada 
Dynasty of the Coastal Andhra Region’, Akira Shimada and Michael Willis eds., 
Amaravati: The Art of and Early Buddhist Monument in Context, The British 
Museum, London, p. 37. 

5? Shailendra Bhandare, ibid., p. 40 
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Dhammarafia Asoka Siri of Shalihundam inscription are identical™’, 
According to Shailendra Bhandare, Maharaja Vijay adeva of the coin 
published by Sarma “ was a Sada or Sada-affiliated ruler and 
identified him as the viceroy of the Satavahanas Pe Interestingly 
historians took almost a century to identify them as a separate dynasty 
after the reporting of the coins in 1886 by Sir Walter Elliot. As opined 
by P.R.K. Prasad, the region went to the Satavahana king 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi most probably from Sivamaka Sada is 


supp orted by coins. 


Interestingly, in post-M aury an Deccan, the indigenous powers 
like the Maharathis, M ahabhojas, Kumaras, M ahasenap atis, 
Mahatalavaras, M ahagamikas are principally known from their coins 
and information about them is almost absent in epigraphic 
records. For example, we do not have any inscription of the Kuras of 
Kolhapur branch, the Hathis of Veerapuram region, the Sadakanas of 
Chitaldurg region. The Anandas are also principally known from their 
numismatic evidences. But while discussing the Sadas, the picture 
becomes different. We have more than one inscriptional record of the 
Sadas besides their numismatic evidences which is comparable with 
another coastal power — the M ahabhojas. So, it is also noteworthy that 
the powers in main land Deccan have issued coins and their epigraphs 
are very less in number while the coastal powers like M ahabhojas and 
the Sadas are mentioned in the inscriptions as well. This somehow 
indicates that the political structure in mainland Deccan was little 


different from the coastal re gion. 


We have Sada inscriptions from Guntupalle, a small village 


near Kamavarapukota in the West Godavari District in Andhra 


°° P_R.K. Prasad, A New Coin of Asakasada from Amarav ati, JNSI, Vol. 55, 1993, 
44-49, 

54 Shailendra Bhandare , op. cit. 

5° Shailendra Bhandare, ibid., p. 40. 
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Pradesh, referring to Maharaja Siri Sada*®. According to the scholars 
Mahasada of coins and Maharaja Siri Sada of Guntupalle inscription 
are same and he adopted this title Mahd after bearing the lord of 
Kalin ga-M ahisaka country’’. But it is not convincible as we have 
another inscription from Velpuru which was issued during the time of 
Mahasada and interestingly, besides the Sadas, we have other 
evidences of names using the same prefix like M ahahathi a a 
Mahasatavahana”’ and so on. Therefore, Siri Sada and Mahasada 


were two different individuals. 


It should be mentioned here that though scholars consider 
Guntupalle inscription as Sada record, it is originally a record of the 
record keeper of royal messages or orders and not issued by any of the 
Sada kin gs. However, issuing same inscription on four different pillars 
in four copies is interesting, In this context it should be mentioned that 
a sealing refers to a Buddhist Savagha named after Sivamaka Sada as 
Sivamakasada Vijayaraja Sela Sathgha™’ which shows Sada patronage 
to Buddhist Vihara. 


The inscription from Guntupalle records a donation of 
mandapa by one Cula Goma, the recorder of royal messages or orders 


of the Kalingadhipati, Mahamekhavahana and Mahisakadhipati Siri 


S°R. Subrahmanyam, The Guntupally Brahmi Inscritpion of Kharavela, Government 
of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1968. 

IK. Sarma, ‘Epigraphical Discoveries at Guntupalli’, JESE Vol V, 1975, 48-61. 

57 Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit. p. 39 

587 VG. Sastri, M. Kasturi Bai and J. Vara Prasada Rao, op. cit. 

C. A Padmanabha Sastry, ‘Coins of Mahahathi in Andhra’, SSIC, Vol. I, pp. 65-69. 
5°T_K. Sarma, and J. Varaprasada Rao, op. cit. 

6° BS. L. Hanumanth Rao, N. S. Ramachandra Murthy, B. Subrahmanyam, and 
Imani Sivanagireddi, Buddhist Inscriptions of Andhradesa, Secunderabad: Ananda 
Buddha Vihara T rust, 1998, p.128. 
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Sada“. It was initially believed by scholars like Subrahmanyam that 
the inscription was also issued by Kaliigadhipati Maharaja 
Kharavela®, but in later accepted as a Sada inscription. What is 
interesting here is like Kharavela the Sadas are also referred to as the 
lord of both Kalinga and M ahisaka. Besides this, like Kharavela, the 
Sadas are also referred to as Aira in their inscriptions and coins®, 
There are a number of references to the country of Mahisaka or 
Mahiseka in the early historic inscriptions found from 
Kanaganahalli™. Interestingly in the Mahabharata we also find the 
references to the Mahisaka country and it is noteworthy that 
Mahisakas are mostly mentioned along with Kalinga in Mahabharata 
as we have also seen in the present inscription. Therefore, it seems 
Mahisaka and Kalitiga were connected regions though geographical 


limit of these two localities are yet to be decided. 


However, mentioning Siri Sada as the lord of two localities 
might support the theory of locality-nuclei. From the inscriptions it 
seems that the M ahisaka was the locality which Siri Sada originally 
belonged to and additionally he enjoyed Kalinga. Probably durin g that 
time Kalinga was of higher status in political hierarchy and thus 
Kalinga is mentioned first in the inscription. Though the territory of 
Mahisaka is unknown, as we get most of the coins in lower Krishna 
region, it seems this area probably formed the part of M ahisaka which 


suggests Siri Sada became the leader of the locality-nuclei of eastern 


°! R. Subrahmanyam suggests the words Siri Sadasa in the Guntupalle inscription 
should be read as Sarmdesa. Heopined it was of Kalingadhipati Kharav ela’s 
inscriptions but it is well established now that Guntnupalle inscriptions are of the 
time of Siri Sada — plausibly the progenitor of the Sada dynasty. 

° R. Subrahmanyam, op. cit. 
°3 Interestingly, the Sadas never claimed their Maharathi or any other ethnic origin 


like other powers of Deccan and they have used title rafio on their coins while in 


inscriptions they are mentioned as maharaja. 
64 


See K. P. Poonacha, op. cit. 
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Deccan (at Kalinga) and thus styled as the lord of Kalinga. This 
incident is closely comparable with that of Bhattiprolu record where 
Khubiraka was the pramukha of Stmha gosthi as well as raja- 
pramukha of a confederacy of several other gosthis along with the 
Simhhas. In this context it should be mentioned that the region of 


Mysore is also taken as M ahisaka country by some of the scholars. 


Here it should be mentioned that both the Sadas and Kharavela 
of Kalin ga referred to themselves as ‘aira’. M eaning of the term is not 
clear and scholars have different opinion on this issue. Interestingly, 
another instance of the term aira comes from Guntupalle™. Though 
Sarma did not consider the term in his translation and took the term as 
a part of the name of a Gahapati, the term aira is not apart of name 
here, but an epithet of Gahapati Alhaka. Another inscription from the 
same locale® refers to a samgha of the Ariya®’. Another inscription 
of the Mahameghavahanas has been found from Maficapuri’ ‘ 
which like the other Mahameghavahana epigraphs, bears the title 
aira but we do not have a sada ending name mentioned in the 
inscription. The ruler mentioned here is Kudapasiri who might 
be a descendent of king Kharavela. An interesting inscription 
comes from Nagarjunakonda bearing the epithet araka along with a 
number of other epithets — Mahasenapati, Mahdtalavara, and 
Mahakoduvaka®. Here the term araka probably a form of airaka. 


Another inscription from Alluru refers to an aira Mandavya a 


°° 1 K. Sarma, ‘Epigraphical Discoveries at Guntupalli’, JESZ Vol. V, 1975, 48-61. 


°° 1 K. Sama, ibid, p. 55. 
°7 Here the term is mentioned as Aviya which has been taken as Arya by the author. 
However, there is a fair chance to consider the tem as aira and not arya. 

°8 Tt is a group of caves named by the local peoples (Maficapuri inscription inR. D. 
Banerji, ‘Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves’, EZ, Vol. XIII, 1982, 
p.160) 


°° D.C. Sircar, ‘More Inscriptions from Nagarjunakonda’, EI, Vol. XXXV, p. 17. 


7° S_ Sankaranarayanan, ‘Some forgotten and Less-known Facts in the Early of 


Andhradesa’, General Presidential Address, APHC, 2003, p.3. 
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Interestingly, one of the Nasik inscriptions refers to mahdaairaka™’ 
which again shows the elevated status of the airas by mentioning them 


as mahdaaira. 


Some scholars are of the opinion that the term aira denotes 
Sanskrit aila (i.e. a descendant of Ila), which is a family”. A second 
group suggests that the term is derived from the term arya’. D.C. 
Sircar has mentioned that it principally comes from Amaravati- 
Nagarjunakonda inscription. However, in later times some instances 
came from Guntupalle. It shows that the term was in use in coastal 
land of Andhra-Kalinga. Here it should be mentioned that according 
to Prakrit dictionary the word aira denotes Gyukta or the head of a 
village appointed by a king”. Interestingly, the Sanskrit dictionary 
affiliates it with water and plenty food”. In this context it should be 
mentioned that the find-spots of the term also represent a place of 
highly fertile land with black soil and a coastal belt. Therefore, this 
thesis will propose that the term aira was not derived from arya but it 
has its own meaning related to some kind of administrative position of 


the area of coastal Andhra-Kalin ga. 


The inscriptions of the Mahameghavahanas clearly suggest 
that Kalinga had an influential role in the then politics of Deccan and 
it also seems that eastern Deccan was a different political belt, where 
the Satavahanas were not a major power at least till the time of the 


Sadas. It was Vasisthiputra Pulumavi who conquered the coastal tract 


| B. Senart, Nasik Inscritpipons, op. cit, p. 67. 

™\ Monier-Williams, 4 Sanskrit English Dictionary, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers Private Limited, 2005, Reprint, p. 234 

DC. Sircar, ‘Two Inscriptions from Guntur District, EI, Vol XXXII, p. 84. 
“Pandit H. D. T. Seth, Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo: A Comprehensive Prakrit-Hindi 
Dictionary with Sanskrit equivalents and complete references, Pandit Hargovind 
Das T. Sheth, Calcutta, 1923, p. 4. 

” gira: relating to or consisting of water or refteshm ent or od. - Monier-Williams, 


op. cit., p. 234. 
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by defeating the last Sadas ruler and only after this do we find the ship 
type coins in this region which reflects direct coastal grip over the 


eastern Deccan. 


Another important family who ruled simultaneously with the 
early Satavahanas was the Hathi. Unfortunately, we do not have 
enough primary sources on this dynasty except for some of their 
issues unearthed mainly from the Vaddamanu excavations 7° These 
coins reveal ‘hathi’? name endings which was the family name. The 
issuers of this dynasty are Maharathi Mahahathi, Mahdrathiputra 
Hathi, Maharathi Khadaporihathi, Maharathi Siva Mahahathi, 
Maharathi Sivakhadahathi. Another coin bearing a name Siri 
Pahalamai is interesting find from Vaddamanu but the title could not 


be ascertained due to its truncated legend”. 


The Hathi coins bear an elephant and legend in Brahmi on the 
obverse and on reverse it has an arched hill with crescent within 
double lined square enclosure and there is a wavy line i.e. a river 
symbol below the hill. Interestingly in this region there is no other 
evidence of the Satavahana occupation in this region except their 
coins. We get Pulumavi’s coins from excavation which does not 
suggest direct Satavahana control. Therefore the Hathis remained 
another important neighbouring power of the Satavahanas in Deccan 


at least in early days of their rule. 


In early historic Deccan another group of rulers became 
prominent who have ruled under the epithet Mahdsenapati. The coins 
issued by the Mahasenapatis are reported principally from eastern 
Deccan. Kotalingala, Kondapur are among the important find- 


spots of the Mahasenapati coins. The coins have a prominent 


7° T V. G Sastri, et al, Veerampuram: A Type Site for Cultural Study in the 
Krishna Valley, Hyderabad, 1984. 
77 Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit, chapter 6. 
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svastika and legend around on their obverse device of coins. 
Rathikas and Bhojas in post-Mauryan times were elevated to 
Maharathis and M ahabhojas. Unlike the Rathis and Bhojas, Senapati 
is a purely administrative post and not an ethnic group yet the 
elevation in their status reflects that like the ethnic groups the 
Senapatis would also have established their political control over 
localities and founded their small chiefdom or an independent territory 
under them. The elevation in their status which is reflected in the term 
‘maha’ appended to the term Senapati was a part of the political 
process in the region concerned like the M aharathis and M ahabhojas. 
Like most of the post-Mauryan powers, the Mahasenapatis are also 


principally known fromtheir metallic issues. 


As far as the M ahasenapatis are concerned, the sources reflect 
that they would have been a very significant power or they controlled 
a sensitive territorial space. This is reflected from the shifting position 
of their suzerain power balance. Interestingly, some of the 
Mahasenapati coins bear the royal emblem of the Western Ksatrapa 
Nahap4ana i.e. an arrow and thunderbolt on their reverse. This shows 
that they shifted their allegiance to the Ksatrapa camp. In this context 
it should be mentioned that there are few M ahasenapati coins with 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse instead of the Saka symbol. Such coins 
with Ujjain symbol are however very few in number which in turn 
suggests that the Mahasenapatis mainly belonged to the Saka camp 
and for a small period might have shifted their allegiance to the 


Satavahana camp and formed an alliance. 


Shailendra Bhandare has discussed about the M ahasenap atis of 
Vidarbha region where one of the Mahasenapati families was 
Sagama™®. However the legend read by Bhandare on the M ahasenapati 


coins is interesting as it goes as follows — 


78 Shailendra Bhandare, ibid., chapter 4. 
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‘Mahdasenadpatisa  Bharadwajiputrasya Sangamanam 


Cutukulasya’. 


This legend does not bear the name of the issuer but the epithets and 
his metronymic — Mahdsendpati and Bharadvdjiputra respectively 
and rest of the legend shows that he was from Cufu clan of the 
Sangamas. From Kotalingala we get another name M ahasenapati 
Mulataka who did not use symbol of the Sakas neither of the 
Satavahanas. It shows the Kotalingala branch of the M ahasenap atis 
were more powerful than the Sangama family of Kondapur. At 
Kondapur Gautamiputra Satakarni issued coins with svastika type 
following the Mahasenapatis but later they issued the universal 


Satavahana coins with elephant: Ujjain sy mbols. 


Besides the numismatic issues, we have a number of 
inscriptions of early historic Deccan referring to M ahasenap atis”. For 
example we have one inscription from Nasik which mentions 
Mahasenap ati Medhuna® while another from the same place mentions 
Mahasenapati Vasu and Mahasenapati Bhavagopa 8! In the 
Myakadoni inscription ™ we also get another Mahasenapati named 
Khadanaga who was governing the Satavahanihara during the time of 
Satavahana king Pulumavi. These evidences clearly show that the 


Mahasenapatis during the said period was one of the important and 


noticeable groups with shifting alle giance. 


Besides the Mahasenapatis another group of early historic 
Deccan closely related with the then politics was the M ahatalavaras. 


However, presence of the Mahatalavaras is more prominent in late 


a ds, EL, Siddiqui, ‘Some Mahasenapati Coins of Deccan’, D. Handa, ed, Oriental 
Numismatic Studies, vol. 1, 1996, pp. 87-90, Pl IL 
80 © Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik’, EZ Vol. VII, op. cit. 

81 & Senart, ibid 

* 7S. Sukthankar, “A New Andhra Inscription of Siri-Pulumavi’, EZ, Vol. 14, pp. 
153-155. 
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Satavahana and post-Satavahana times than during the time of rise of 
the Satavahanas. M ahatalavara coins have an interesting distribution 
pattern. Coins bearing the term M ahatalavaras have been reported 
from different sites of Andhra Pradesh like Kotalin gala, Dhulikatta, 
Kondapur, Sangareddy, Vardhamankotta, Jangaon, Chandravaram, 
Vinukonda, Devarup pala, etc. Therefore, a coastal Andhra connection 
of this power is evident. There are different opinions regarding the 
interpretation of the term Mahdatalavara. Bhandare mentions that the 
term Talavara having Tamil and Kannad etymological connection 
which means a village-watchman or watchman®. However it could 
also have been derived from the word talavara which means sword 
and they could be a group of army who later elevated their status by 
adding the prefix maha as a common tradition of Deccan in post- 


Mauryan time. 


The Mahatalavara coins are of principally two types — one 
bearing horse and the other with humped bull. Shailendra Bhandare 
opines these two types had been issued by two families of the 
Mahatalavaras. The Bull type comes exclusively from Chandavaram 
and Vinukonda region and horse type was concentrated in Telangana 
region. Interestingly, the Mahatalavara coins also bear the name 
Sebaka and with the help of a sealing found from Peddabankuru, 
scholars read the legend as Mahdtalavarasa Majasamikasa Siva 
Sebakasa. However, this Sebaka is not identical with king Sebaka as 
Bhandare has clearly shown in his Ph.D. thesis. Reverse of the coins 
includes arched hill and wavy line below. The larger lead issues have 
double lined rectangular encloser. Bull type coins bear the legend 
Mahatalavarasa Mukhadalapakamasa. Bhandare op ines that the coins 
could be attributed to a feudatory named Mukhadalap akama. 
However, the term Mukhadalapakama is interesting which sounds like 


the word Mukhadalapati. If this derivation is correct, the coins once 


*3 Shailendra Bhandare, op. cit , Chapter 6. 
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again show the locality-nuclei character by mentioning the ruler to be 


a leader of the localities. 


Here it must be mentioned that chronology of Mahatalavara 
coins is problematic. Though typologically their horse type is close to 
the horse type issues of Sri Yajiia Satakarni and Canda Sati, the 
Mahatalavara coins belonged to a different region separate from the 
Satavahanas. Satavah anas issued horse type mainly for coastal Andhra 
region and the Mahatalavaras issued the type for Telangana region. It 
is interesting to note here that the coins of the Malay amanas, a local 
east-coastal power of far-south, are interestingly resembles the horse 
type coins of the Satavahanas and of the Mahatalavaras (Fig.7.II.). 
The Mahatalavaras probably flourished during the end of the 
Satavahanas and thus, they were principally a late contemporary and a 
post-Satavahana p ower, therefore, in this thesis have not emphasized 
on the Mahatalavara issues. But presence of Mahatalavara coins from 
Telangana region helps us to understand that the Satavahanas during 
the end of their realm had lost a portion of their territory to this power. 


Fig.7. II. Representation of horse on different coins of early historic times 


Mahatalav: 
Mahatalavara Coins (Reddy, 2012) VV. Krishna Sastry, 1963 


a® 


Coin of Hiranyakas 


Mat 
Ravishankar and Muniratnam, 2006 Bhandare, 1998 


‘Shuktimati horse-type () Malayaman Horse Type (*f) 


Satavahana Horse Type (°2) Horse type from Ujjain (*3) 


Hiranyaka Horse-type (°4) Horse on Eran PMC (*5) 


Bake photo courtesy: https://www_numisbids.com/n php? p=lot&sid=2425&1ot=18 
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Shailendra Bhandare in his thesis discussed some coins which 
belonged to a newly known family named Hiranyaka. Reddy and 
Reddy published a Hiranyaka coin which according to Bhandare bears 
the legend — rafio kosikiputasa herafiakasa siri Ka(kujtura- 
khadakamasa. He also opined that the family name is also known 
from the Iksvaku inscriptions whose territory was Hiranya rastra®. 


‘ 


One Hiranyaka coin bears fragmented term ‘... patisa’ which can be 


reconstructed as Mahasenapati and it suggests that they belonged to 
the group of Mahasenapatis®. According to Shailendra Bhandare, the 
Hirany akas flourished during 250-300 CE as they were contemporary 
of the Iksvakus like the M ahatalavaras. He also is of the opinion that 
the coins from Adapur hoard should be taken as Hiranyaka coins and 
not as Satavahana issues. In this context it is noteworthy that we have 
references to Heranikas in early historic inscriptions found from 
Junnar and Kanheri who were principally associated with Konkan 
region. Junnar inscription 8’ mentions Sulasadata as H eranikaputra 
hailed from Kalyan, while Kanheri inscription® refers to a lady donor 
named Sivap alitanika who was wife of Heranika Dhamanaka. Another 


inscription from Kanheri mentions Dhamanaka was the son of 


*] photo courtesy: 

https://www.vcoins.com/en/sores/ganga_numismatics/216/product/india_ tamil mal 

ayaman copper_coin with horse left very rare/682885/Default aspx 

*2 photo courtesy: https://www.marudhararts. com/e-auction/auction-no-31/lot-no- 

27/coins-o £india/an cient-india/satav ahana -dynasty/copp er-coin-o Fkotalingala- 

region-o f-satav ahana-dynasty-. htm] 

*3 photo courtesy: 

https://www. vcoins. com/en/stores/universal_numismatics/275/product/india_ujjain 

horse_type_ae/1152610/Default. aspx 

*4 photo courtesy: 

https://www. vcoins.com/en/stores/ganga numismatics/216/product/india_hiranyaka 
lead_coin with srivatsa_above horse scarce/562722/Default. aspx 

*5 photo courtesy: http///coinindia.com/galleries-eran] htm] 

*° Shailendra Bhandare, ibid. 


8 AH. Siddiqui, op. cit. 


*7 7 Burgess, op. cit 


88 Shobhana Gokhale, op. cit., inscription no. 15, p. 62. 
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Heranika Rohinimitra © who has hailed from Cemulika. Another 
inscription from the same locale refers to Sulasad ata whose father was 
also Heranika Rohinimitra hailing from Cemula”. Interestingly, we 
get same name from Junnar and Kanheri i.e. Sulasadata who were 
Heranikaputra, though their adobes were differently written in the 
inscriptions — Kalyan and Chaul respectively. What is interesting here 
both hailed from Konkan region (the then Aparanta). The term 
heranika has been taken as goldsmith and jeweler in the case of 
Kanheri inscriptions by Shobhana Gokhale”! and as a personal name 
by Burgess” while discussing the Junnar inscriptions but after getting 
the coins withthe names of Hiranyakas, it seems they belonged 
to a particular family or profession who might have a relation 
with gold. As Andhra-Telangana region is rich in mineral 
deposits and has gold ore in abundance, their presence as a 
separate group in this region is not astonishing. In this context 
an inscription from Pauni is interesting as it refers to 
Heranikas™. The word heranikanam suggests that Heranikas were 
a group of people of the then Deccan. It is noteworthy that the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhagosa suggests that the term herannika 
may be used for a person highly knowledgeable about matters 
concerning coins including their genuineness and forgery. Thus 
though scholars take MHeranikas as gold smiths, another 
profession may also affiliate to them as the coin examiners. A. V. 
Naik considers the Heranikas as treasures”. However, we do not have 


enough reference to understand if there was any relationship between 


89 Shobhana Gokhale, ibid, inscription no. 18, p.66. 

°°Shobhana Gokhale, ibid, inscription no. 20, p. 66. 

*! Shobhana Gokhale, ibid. 

°? J. Burgess, op. cit 

3 Heranikanam utarabhatana ca Budhadevasa ca danam -A. M. Shastri, ‘Buddhist 
Inscriptions from Pauni: Some Observations’, JEST, Vol 23, 1997, p. 52. 

°4. M. Shastri, ibid. 

°5.\ V. Naik, “Inscriptions of the Deccan’, BDC, Vol. IX, No. 1-2 p21. 
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the Heranikas of western Deccan and the Hiranyakas of eastern 
Deccan. We also have dearth of data to comment up on the relationship 


of this local power with the Satavahanas. 


IIL Western Neighbours 


Deccan is surrounded by long coastal belt on both west and the 
east. As coastal area is the most important part interms of control over 
long distance maritime trade, the Satavahanas being a major power in 
Deccan tried to keep their control over the coastal belt. The coastal 
belt of Konkan was mostly controlled by their contender the Western 
Ksatrapas. Thus the most influential neighbour to the west of the 
Satavahana territory were the Western Ksatrapas, who may be divided 
into two branches of ruling family — the Ksaharatas and the 
Kardamakas. Besides, the allies of the Western Ksatrapas who had 
shifted their allegiance to the Sakas from the Satavahanas were also 
important neighbours; for example the Mahabhojas. Here we shall 
discuss the role of the Western Ksatrapas as a neighbouring power in 
the then politics. These two powers had a long and interesting 
relationship. Early Ksaharata rulers were Abhiraka and Bhumaka 
followed by Nahapana, we do not have references which indicate that 
the first two rulers and their relationship with the Satavahanas. The 
next family of the Western Ksatrapas i.e. Kardamakas include rulers 
like Castana, who was the Ksatrapa of Kusana overlord Kaniska-I and 


is considered as the founder of Saka era. 


Interestingly, we do not have a single inscription issued by 
Nahapana himself from Deccan. All the inscriptions found from the 
region under consideration were of his son-in-law Usabhadatta son of 


Dinika®’. However, we have coins issued by Nahapana. Whatever the 


°©Tdentity of Dinika is not clear but his name suggests a non-indigenous origin. 
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situation was, there was a clear long lasted tussle between the 
Satavahanas and the Sakas which is evident from their inscriptions 
and coins. Other contemp orary sources also enlighten us on this issue. 
Besides their rivalry, we also get information on matrimonial alliance 
between the two families. The Saka-Satavahana rivalry has been re- 
evaluated here afresh on the basis of critical analysis of the available 
data. The relationship between the Sakas and the Satavahanas is well 
attested not only in the inscriptions of the Satavahanas but also from 
literature, coins etc. The Brhatkalpasitra 7 mentions that the 
Salavahana king used to confine Nahavahana every year in 
Bhrgukaccha and finally captured the city (Bharuyacha ie. 
Bhrgukaccha) with the help of minister Kharaga. Here Nahavahana 
has been identified with Western Ksatrapa ruler Nahap ana. 


Available sources unfold the Saka-Satavahana struggle in 
several phases. Among which some are clear while some phases are 
obscure due to lack of relevant primary sources. Contemp orary text of 
Periplus, authored by an anonymous sailor (?) tells that during 1" 
century CE when the book was composed, Manbanos was ruling in 
the region started from the gulf of Bary gaza (Brgukaccha) and the 
region of Ariaké**. Historians identify Manbanos with Nahapana of 
the Western Ksatrapas. Metropolis of the region was in Minnagara, 
which, according to Casson, is situated northeast of Barygaza (not 
clear the meaning in Casson’s write up) but unfortunately the place is 
still unidentified. Formerly the capital was in Ozéné i.e. Ujjayini or 


Ujjain. 


Periplus mentions Paithana and Tagara as two trading centres 
in Dachinabadés. The text further mentions that, in Dachinabadés 
there were a number of local ports like Akabaru, Suppara and 


Kalliena. It also mentions that Kalliena during the time of elder 


°7 (ate) S. B. Deo, op. cit. 
°8Periplus, Stanza 41. 
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Saraganos was a port where everything went according to law but it 
was no longer in such state after Sandanes occupied it and there was 
much interruption in trade. From the text we come to know that the 
Greek ships which by chance came into Dachinabadés, were taken to 
Bary gaza under guard. It seems that this text probably suggests the 
first phase of the contestation between the Satavahanas and the Sakas 
when the Western Ksatrapas tried to block the economic activities of 
the Satavahanas in coastal land and their strategic location on the sea- 
route which has been followed by the ships coming from west. 
Interestingly, the time of this policy taken by the Sakas was crucial as 
it was the time when Indo-Roman trade was flourishing, As the ships 
have to cross Bhrgukaccha (the principal port in Saka territory) to 
reach Deccan ports like Sopara, Kalyan, Chaul, etc., the Western 
Ksatrapas geographically got the advantage. Therefore, the coastal 
powers like the Mahabhojas and Kumaras were drawn into the power 
balance of the Saka camp during this time to break the power balance 
of the Satavahanas, who till date acted as a sup er-power in this region. 
The new political relationship gave a blow to the Satavahanas and the 
Sakas entered into the Deccan politics with advent of Nahapana. The 
power balance was further disrupted by bring in the localities of 
Nasik-Nevasa-Paithan-Junnar region into the Saka balance structure 
which were till then under the Satavahana camp. This power balance 
is clearly visible on the numismatic specimens as the Kumaras, the 
Mahabhojas etc. started to strike coins with Saka royal emblem 
instead of the Satavahana. Therefore, the first phase of contestation 
went in favour of the Sakas and the Satavahanas were almost ousted 


from the western part of their territory. 


In the next phase we have reference to great victory of the 
Satavahanas over the Ksaharatas and reoccupation of their territory. 
The Satavahana inscriptions are replete with references to the 


reconquering/ retrieving of power of the family which actually are 
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direct reference to bringing back the power balance. Sannati”’ and 
Nasik’? inscriptions directly mention that Gautamiputra Satakarni 
uprooted the Ksaharatas and regained the territories from the Western 
Ksatrapas. Coins from Jogalthembi hoard’”! and the inscriptions found 
from Nasik and Sannati are considered as the principal sources of this 


second phase. 


As we have already shown in Chapter II that the Jogalthembi 
hoard which is considered as one of the most important evidence of 
political contestation between the two powers the Sakas and the 
Satavahanas is only one side of the story. The restriking also took 
place on the other camp. The Sakas also restruck the Satavahana coins 
as we have already discussed. However, the Jo galthembi hoard was in 
the process of restriking when it was lost, finally to be discovered. 
Restriking of all the coins of this hoard could not be accomplished and 
hence we do not get such restruck coin in the process of circulation 
which also reflects that the struggle was constant and before they 
could be put into circulation probably the Sakas did strike back. 


However, rivalry between the two powers did not end with the 
destruction of the Ksaharatas as in the next phase another Saka family 
(the Kardamakas) became their principal rival. There were attempts to 
establish peaceful relation between the two families by striking 
matrimonial alliances yet simultaneous rivalry is also reflected from 
epigraphic evidence. The Kardamakas were ruling from Ujjain which 
was earlier a Satavahana centre. The love hate relationship between 


the two families is reflected from the inscription of Kardamaka ruler 


°° Smita Halder, ‘The Sannati Inscription of Siri Satakami and the Nasik Cave 
inscription of Gautam7 Balasri: A Comparative Study, Pratna Samiksha, New 
Series, Vol. 8, 2017, pp. 109-118. 

100 E Senart, op. cit. 

11 HR Scott, ‘The Nasik (Joghaltembhi) Hoard of Nahapana’s Coins’, JBBRAS, 
Vol. 22, 1907, pp. 223-244. 
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Rudradaman from Junagarh which clearly mentions the Satavahana 
king lost at least twice against the Sakas and due to a close relation 


102 


with the Satavahanas, Rudrad aman let off them’ ~. Finally to conclude 


the struggle one may derive the following phases: 


Phase 1: Contestation between the two major powers for the control 
of the seascape and foreign trade led to the making of the political 


alliances of the Sakas with the western coastal localities. 


Sakas opted for aggressive policy by occupying parts of Deccan, they 
are seen to restrike the coins of the Satavahanas and issue their own 
coins in prime Satavahana occupied localities like Nasik, Nevasa- 
Paithan, Junnar, etc. This power balance was thus in favour of the 


Sakas. 


Phase 2: In this second phase the Satavah anas strike back by forming 
their own alliances. They restrike the coins of the Ksaharatas, Issue 
coins with localities previously held by the Sakas and finally uproot 
the Ksaharatas which marks the end of the struggle in this phase. 


Phase 3: In this phase a new family of the Sakas comes into power ie. 
the Kardamakas. This family tries to establish a friendly relation by 
making matrimonial alliances with the Satavahanas but the long 
drawn tussle and enmity between the two families comes in their way. 
It was probably the control over trade and trade routes directly 
affecting the economic gains which would not allow a peaceful 
coexistence of the two major contenders even after the change of the 


royal family. 


Phase 4: Satavahanas were defeated twice by the Kardamakas and 
finally the rivalry came to an end with the downfall of the Satavahanas 


due to various reasons. 


102 & Kielhorn, “Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; The Year 72, EZ, Vol 


VIL, pp. 36-49. 
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Another prominent power in western part of Deccan was the 
Kumara who are for the first time enlisted among the ruling dynasties 
of Deccan by Shailendra Bhandare in his unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
According to Bhandare the base of the power was in Karhad. He 
discussed the Kumaras on the basis of their coins issued in the pockets 
of Karhad and also in Junnar region. Unfortunately, he ignored the 
epigraphic records of the Kumaras. Therefore, an incomplete picture 
of the Kumaras is given in his thesis. Even while discussing the coins 
of the Kumaras, he did not consider the other issues bearing common 
symbol as principal symbol by the powers like the Kuras and the 
Kumaras. Hence, here we have tried to re-evaluate the available 
sources of the Kumaras briefly to understand their p osition in the then 


political back ground. 


Two inscriptions have been reported so far which may be 
assigned to the Kumaras — cave inscription from Naneghat, a 
memorial inscription from Pauni. There are also a number of coins 
found from Karad region which are also attributed to the Kumaras. 
Besides we have Kumara issues from Junnar region. In the post- 
Mauryan time besides the Kumaras, we also have numismatic 


references to the Gamikumaras. 


The Naneghat cave inscription is considered as a Kumara 
inscription issued during the realm of rafio Kumara Vedisn | 
Interestingly, in the Naneghat statue gallery, we get eight label 
inscriptions among which three names (i.e. Bhayala, Hakusiri and 
Satavahana) are prefixed with Kumara. The epithet kumara before the 
names tempts the historians to believe that they were the princes of 
Satavahana dynasty, but after considering recent observations on the 


Kumaras it becomes necessary to rethink the meaning and usage of 


the term kumara in early historic context. 


13s mita Halder, op. cit. 
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As we have seen in chapter two, that an inscription has been 
reported from Pauni, records a Kumara rule who claimed 
Mahaksatrapa status. The title Mahaksatrapa used in this inscription 
clearly suggests a Saka connection with the family of Kumara 
Rupiathma. Shastri has taken the term kumdra as prince who was not 
the M ahaksatrapa but a prince of a M ahaksatrapa while according to 
Mirashi it was the title of Rupiatama who was a Mahaksatrapa’™’, He 
(Mirashi) also opined that the Ksatrapa family ruled over Vidarbha 
region on behalf of the Kusanas during early second century CE. He 
also thinks that like Nahapana and Castana, Rupiarima was also an 
early member of another Saka family as the names of the Ksatrapas 
have been Indianised and the name of the present ruler is not 


105 The Kumaras belonged to the Saka camp and the Kumara 


Indian 
ruler Isimula used the Saka royal emblem on his coins and we get the 
title mahaksatrapa on his coins following those of Nahap ana in Junnar 
region. In this context it should be mentioned that the royal emblem 
used by the Kumaras and the Kuras are interestingly same ie. a 
typical type of bow and arrow. Though we do not have enough 
evidence showing their relationship, an inscription from Aturgaon, 
Chhattisgarh becomes imperative in this context. The inscription 


106 Till date the word kumara 


refers to a Kumara named Khadakura 
has been taken as prince but now we would like to propose Khadakura 
(skt. Skanda Kura) also belonged to the Kumara group of people 
which clearly shows the Kuras and Kumaras shared a common 
political status during the time concerned. Even the localities of 
Kumara inscriptions are interestingly placed on the corridor coming 
from Chhattisgarh to Vidarbha. Here another point to be noted is that 
both the inscriptions found from Pauni and Aturgaon are memorial in 


104 AM Shastri, 2002, op. cit, pp. 5-6. 


V. V. Mirashi, 1968 op. cit., pp. 201-203. 
195 AM Shastri, op. cit, p. 5. 


196 Susmita Basu Majum dar and Shivakant Bajpai, op. cit. 
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nature. This definitely suggests that Kumaras were moving through 
the corridors probably as a part of army and one is tempted to assume 
that their ethnic profession probably would have been related to 


archery and hence they used bow and arrow as their royal emblem. 


In this context, the inscription rep orted from Gunji should be 


‘ 107 
mentioned 


. It is already discussed in the chapter of sources that the 
inscription mentions a Kumara named Datasiri (Dattasri), who has the 
title rafio and Kumaravara like Vedisri of Naneghat. Presence of the 
Kumaras in early historic Deccan is also evident from Udayagiri- 


Khandagiri inscription ”® 


. Besides, the Kumaras, there was another 
power with the title Gamikumara. However, there is no clue if there 
was any connection between the Kumaras and the Gamikumaras. Here 
it should be mentioned that the Gamikumaras were scattered in 
different parts of Deccan. For example, Karhad has yielded coins of 


= a1 - : = 109 
Gamikumaras which was also a Kumara base 


. Sannati provides an 
inscription mentioning a Gamikumariya’?°. A sealing from Dhulikatta 
bears the name of another Gamikumariya’”. Mahagamika coins are 
found from different parts of Andhra Pradesh and Kondapur 


, : eo 112 
excavations unearthed nine M ahagramika seals ~~. 


A table consisting 
of the references to the Kumaras is already appended in the chapter 


two (Table.2.III.). 


In western Deccan, another important power one was the 
Anandas of Banavasi region. They are principally known by their 
numismatic evidences from the region. The Ananda rulers known 


197 \7_-V. Mirashi, 1947-48, op. cit, pp. 48-52. 


R. D. Banerji, op. cit, p. 161. 
19° Shailendra Bhandare, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
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I. K. Sarma, and J. Varaprasada Rao, op. cit, p. 88. 

V. V. Krishna Sastry, The Proto and Early Historical Culture of Andta 
Pradesh, Goverment of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1983, p. 188. 

1? Krishnanand Chaudhary, ‘On Mahagramika Coin’, JNSI, Vol. XLIX, 1987, pp. 
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from their numismatic evidences are not known from any inscription. 
We have only two inscriptions of the time of Ananda king, The 
Banavasi inscription of Vinhukhada Satakarni clearly indicates to the 
relationships between the then important powers. The name of the 
king Ha@ritiputra Vinhukhada Cutukulananda Satakarni interestingly 
bears the connections between the Satavahanas and the Anandas of 
Banavasi region while the mother of the yuvardja is mentioned as the 
Mahabhoji (Mahabhuviya) and Maharajavalika. The name of the 
donor i.e. the mother of Yuvardja mentioned here is Siv akhadanAgasiri 
but according to Mirashi, the prefix Siva is unusual in a feminine 


Rapson opined that the name of the donor is 


name of the time! 
actually absent in this inscription and the Sivakhadanagasiri is actually 
the name of her son and identifies her with Nagamulanika of one of 
the Kanheri-inscriptions as Nagamulanika is mentioned as M ahabhoji, 
M aharaja-balika like the present inscription and the name of the son of 
Nagamulanika was Khadanagasataka which is also very close to the 


14 Tt is true that 


name Sivakhadanagasiri (Skt. Siva Skanda Nagasri) 
the name Sivakhadana gasiri is an odd name for a female but Siva as a 
prefix of a female name was not rare in the then Deccan as M irashi 
opined. We have another reference form Junnar where we get the 
name of Sivapalanika but one cannot discard the facts given by 
Rapson. Whatever the name of the donor is, it is clear that among the 


neighbouring powers of the Satavahanas, the Anandas and the 


Mahabhojas enjoyed a good relationship. 


Among the southern neighbours of the Satavahanas, the 
Malayamanas, the Ceras, Colas and the Pandyas were prominent in 
the far South. Unfortunately, we do have very little sources to 


understand the relationship of these local powers and the Satavahan as. 


"3-\7 VY. Mirashi, “A Note on the Banavasi Inscription of Vinhukhada Satakami: 


Year 12,’, K. K. Subbayya and H. R. Raghunath Bhat, eds., 48, Vol. 2, 1977, pp. 49- 
50. 
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As we have mentioned earlier in this thesis that the Satavahanas were 
more connected with their northern neighbours than their southern 
bordering countries. Hence, we are not delving into the detail of the 


southern neighbours of the Satavahanas. 


Map. 7.1L Satavahana Territory and their Neighbours 
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IV. Summary 


The map above (MAP.7.II.) showing the then local powers 
clearly suggests that the Satavahanas initially ruled over western and 
central Deccan. The local powers of central India occupied the land up 
to Vidarbha region while the Mahatalavaras, M ahagamikas, 
Mahasenapatis etc flourished in Andhra Pradesh preventing the 
Satavahanas to move further to east. The Map also suggests that the 
coastal land on both the sides was not under the control of the 
Satavahanas till they occupied the eastern coast. Therefore, the whole 
territory was not a static one and during the time of the later 


Satavahanas they could gain control over the eastern coastal tract. 


The contemporaries of the Satavahanas might be divided 
into two types of neighbours, firstly, the prominent neighbours 
like the Kusanas in north, the Sakas in west, and the 
Mahameghavahanas in east; and secondly, the Maharathis, 
M ahabhojas, Mahagamikas, Mahasenapatis, | Mahatalavaras, 
Hirany akas, etc. who have ruled several localities within the then 
Deccan almost simultaneously. As the latter group ruled 
sometimes within the territory of the Satavahanas, it is difficult 


to confirm their ruling area clearly. 


The present thesis proposes that the term aira was not derived 
from arya but it has its own meaning related to some kind of 


administrative position of the area of coastal Andhra-Kalin ga. 


Initially there were three major power-bases or political 
compartments in early historic Deccan — the one is centering the 
coastal trade in Western Deccan which was controlled principally by 
the Western Ksatrapas with the help of local powers like M ahabhojas 
and Kumaras; The inland Deccan (including trade routes) was under 
control of the Satavahanas with the help of a number of M aharathi and 


central Indian powers. Before the coming of Satavahana ruler 
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Vasisthiputra Pulumavi to power in eastern (coastal) Deccan we find 
the region under the control of the Mahameghavahanas and their 
allies. Finally the Satavahanas took over the eastern coast from the 


Sadas. 


We have tried to map all the contemporary early historic 
powers here in this chapter to understand the rise of the Satavahanas 
and finally also to indicate how the balance of power was shaping the 


destiny of Deccan. 
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Exporing E arly Historic Deccan tor U nderstanding the Rise of 
the S Aavahanas 


Chapter 8. 


Conclusion: Rise of the 
Satavahanas Re-evaluated 
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Early Historic phase in Deccan is enigmatic, sources are ample yet 
reconstructing a connected or braided history seemed impossible at the 
outset. After the detailed analysis of sources and interrogating each one 
from various angles, what emerges is quite interesting and enigmatic 
indeed. This chapter in true sense is a reiteration of all the facts that we 
have been discussing in the previous seven chapters. It is a re-evaluation 
of early historic phase and connecting all the facts which were 
instrumental in shaping a transition into this phase and also in the rise of 


the Satavahanas as major power. 


To begin with we had taken the locality and locality nuclei theory 
propounded by B. D. Chattopadhy aya as the base of our research work. 
Hence, identifying the localities and their nuclei’s was our prime concern 
and then we tried to connect the localities/locality nuclei to the super- 
power ic. the Satavahanas. We have traced fourteen localities/locality 
nuclei and three super powers ic. the Satavahanas, Sakas and 
M ahameghav ahanas. Chattopadhyay a based his theory on the Bhattiprolu 
relic casket inscription and various types of coins issued mainly by the 
Satavahan as that were rep orted from Deccan. He had finally discussed the 
postion of localities of Deccan in the early historic phase. He further 
mentions that these localities were functioning like Mathura and 
Kausambi in north India. Here, we have added more than 27 case studies 
from epigraphic sources and numismatic evidences in favour of formation 
of such localities which further strengthens the above mentioned theory 
propounded by Chattop adhy aya. What emerges from the present study is 
that, a thorough numismatic study and an understanding of the monetary 
history of Deccan is imperative to understand the making of the early 
historic phase in Deccan and epigraphic sources and literature almost form 
a part of the corroborative evidences to the study. According to 
Chattopadhyay a, it was the interaction with the north which was a major 
factor in shaping of early historic Deccan. What emerges from the present 


study is that besides the contact with the north, the vibrant trade network 
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and its extension to Deccan played a major role in shaping of the polity 
and culture of the region. Besides trade, the movement of missionaries and 
army through the routes made them more open and vibrant. The so called 
Indo-Roman trade became a major attraction for the northerners to reach 
and have their bases at Deccan. This led to the creation of the corridors. 
Basu M ajumdar has traced the presence of two major corridors the Malwa 
corridor and the Chhattisgarh corridor. Besides this there is another one 
which is not that prominent as the two previous mentioned here, but was 
no doubt different from them — the Kalinga comidor. The control of the 
corridors rested on the major powers of Deccan, and in the north it was 
with the Kuanas. The understanding between the powers has been taken 
here as a balance of power. The corridors functioned on the balance of 
power which was maintained and each power had its nexus with several 
minor powers. These minor powers often issued coins in the name of the 
super power. Thus in the course of time Kusanas in the north, Satavahanas 
and Sakas in Deccan and Mahameghavahanas in the eastern segment 


emerged as super-powers. 


The city issues ie. coins ssued with the name of the localities, in 
this case play a very important role. Mos of the localities were located in 
the Malwa corridor leading toward Deccan which is a major indicator of 
the existence of this corridor. The control of the corridors by the super- 
powers was also a matter of contestation among these supa@ powers, 
mainly the Sakas and the Satavahanas. This has been traced distinctly in 
this thesis and it continues even in the times of the later Satavahanas. One 
of the most significant clues comes from Kanaganahalli referring to, 
handing over the control of Ujjain to some Ajay ata by the Satavahana king 
Pulumavi. This clearly indicates that this practice of paitioning of rulers 
from their own political power nexus in the corridors was in a sanse 
managing the control over the corridors. However, the corridors remained 
open spaces/ open to all, with local political control allowing all the 


powers to carry ontheir activities peacefully. It was ap eaceful coexistence 
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of multiple powers with simultaneous control orno control policy. Having 
no control was a political status and having indirect control was the 
political necessity. It was the position of the super-power which defined 
the status of the ret of thep owers in the hierarchy in the political nexus in 


such corridors. 


Chattopadhyaya has shown in his research how the ethnic powers 
like Rathikas and Bhojas in due course elevated their status and used the 
title M aharathi and M ahabhoja. Here we have cited several such examples 
to conclude that it was the decline of the major imperial power ie. the 
Mauryas which led to the rise of local elites to independent status and 
form such localities. Dechring the elevation of status was a part of a 
common practice which shaped the polity of Deccan. We have cited the 
case of the Satavahanas who rose from the status of Rathis to M aharathi 
and finally in the name of their kula established themselves as a major 
power. Under them were several such powers which had elevated 
themselves and appended ‘mahd@’to their ethnic or administrative posts to 
declare their territory as a locality. We would like to suggest that all the 
powers with ‘maha’ appended to their status rose to the locality nuclei 
state and rest were probably local powers or localities. It is worth 
mentioning here that there is a solitary reference to a Mahasatavahana 
which would indicate that this territory of the Satavahana ruler had others 


under its control and hence it was a locality nuclei. 


From the above discussion what emerges is that while discussing 
the polity of the early historic Deccan, it is neither the study of the 
Satavahan as and nor a study of the region to the south of the Vindhyas. 
Till now the study of the Satavahanas had become almost synonymous to 
the study of early historic Deccan. Here we have deconstructed this and 
have tried to place all the powers — minor, major or super in the same 
platform and map their activities in the same canvas. In this context we 


have also discussed the nomenclature Daks indpatha which accord in g to us 
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does not define a fixed geographical area but it includes the land between 
Narmada Valley and Krishna-Tungabhadra basin in different segments of 


the early historic times. 


What emerges from the present study is that no major change can 
be noticed with therise of the Satavahanas in early historic Deccan. It was 
a slw transition through which Deccan was passing and the socio- 
political chan ges evolv ed through this phase. The Mauryas control was no 
doubt a major binding factor which brought a vast region with varied 
diversities into a close-knit political framework. With the decline of this 
imperial power the ethnic groups which existed prior tothe control of the 
Mauryas over Deccan again captured power, besides this some 
administrative officials holding apex posts and controlling large areas 
qualifying itself as a locality, declared themselves as locality chiefs or 
rulers. With the gradual increase in their power and status they started 
forming their own power nexus. Such powers after having a power base 
with satellite localities declared their elevated status and in due course 
became locality nuclei. They also joined the higher nexus by tying a knot 
with the super-powers. These super-powers had an umbrella control over 
several localities and their nuclei. Deccan became a region where varied 
categories of hierarchized powers displayed their political strength through 
issuance of their own currencies and simultaneously they also displayed 
their power balance by issuing coins in the names or with the symbols of 
their superpowers in their own localities. It was the super-powers which 
directly or indirectly controlled the corridors which were of immense 
socio-cultural and economic importance not only for revenue generation, 
collection of tolls and taxes, flow of trade, trade routes but also other 


communication networks, flow of ideas, religious activities and so on. 


A very interesting fact which emerges from the present study is 
that the Satavahanas did not have a fixed capitalas such. Though scholars 


in the past have mentioned Paithan as the capital of the Satavahanas some 
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scholars have also suggested Junnar or Dharanikota as their capital. 
However, what emerges from the present study itthat they had quite a few 
power-bases centering different localities, which functioned like their 
capitals. The unique socio-political system of Deccan has been termed 
here as proto-imperial/ imperial-oligarchy/ pseudo imperialsm in this 
thesis which helped the powers like the Satavahanas to occupy a 
large territorial unit and establish the first indigenous empire in 
Deccan but on the other hand, the characteristics of the clan-based 


oligarchies were strongly present within their empire. 


The Satavahanas mainly energed as an inland power with control 
over mainland Deccan ie having under their control most of the land 
routes leading to the north and also routes leading to major passes. Their 
attempt to control the coastal Deccan was not quite successful. Mainly the 
Western Ksatrapas or the Sakas controlled the west coast. However, it was 
during the last phase of the Satavahanas that they gained the control of the 
eastern coast. It was Vasisthiputra Pulumavi who gained control over the 
Bay of Bengal probably after defeating the Sada king Sivamaka Sada. 
Perhaps after this, the Satavahanas issued their ship type coins to celebrate 
this major success or control over the eastern seaboard. Prior to the reign 
of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi the control of the eastern seaboard probably 
rested with the Mahameghavahanas, Sadas being a part of their power 


nexus. 


Hathigumpha inscription mentions tha the territory of the 
Satavahan as was to the west of Kalinga whereas we know that it was to 
the south-west of Kalnga. Kharavela proceeded probably up to Vidarbha 
region ignoring Satakarni’s existence in west which indirectly points 
towards the fact that in the contemporary times Satavahanas held the 
control of this corridor space which was on the west. Since this was a 
corridor space it was not expected from any power to attack or advance 


towards the south or south east without the permission of the major p ower, 
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yet the territory of Kalinga attempted it overlooking the Sitavahana 
power. Hence, the present study infers that Musika-nagara and Kanha- 
Bena were not under the direct control of the Satavahanas,; but the 
Satavahanas had definitely some indirect influence or control over 
the region. Else Kharavela would have either mentioned that he 
occupied a part of the territory of Satakarni or would not mention 


the Satavahanas at all in his prasasti. 


In this thesis the neighbours of the Satavah anas have been properly 
mapped to understand the rise of the super-p ower. However, it should be 
kept in mind that their territory was not astatic one and during the time of 
the later Satavah anas it shifted from west to east. Simultaneous presence 
of number of powers in Deccan indicates toward a unique polity. We not 
only find the presence of clan based polity but also position or tatus based 
political structures, based on _ politico-administrative positions. 
Interestingly, such powers for example Sendpatis, Talvaras, etc., also 
appended the elevated power status symbol i.e. ‘maha’ to their positions to 
indicate themselves as an equivalent to ther contemporary 
ethnic/indigenous clan based political counterparts. Satavahanas, thus, 
emerged as an indigenous aggressive imperial power controllin gkin based 
polities and also politico-administrative localities under them. In this 


political structure we also find the Sakas who were in the westem part and 
were non-indigenous also enterin gthe power politics of Deccan fo llowing 
the similar pattern. Thus one may conclude that these features were part of 
neither Satavahana polity nor Saka polity, but principal part of early 
historic political setup of Deccan to which each of the powers adjusted 
themselves in the highly hierarchized political framework where the 


struggle was between the major camps of super-powers. 


* 
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